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Vci?ic education in the Onited Statas during the 1960s 
and ^1970s is €xa*fflin^d with regard to program content and pb^jectives^ 
state aan dated courses, national patterns, teaching mathodSf 
innoiiative praGticeSt test reaults, and influences from^:the ^ 
eitra-edu'cational sactor/ The developers state that th^S \4oii^ 
ba^useful for a variety of purposes such- as test construction, 
textJsook vriting, curriculum and course revision, and educational 
planning. The document is presented in seven chapters, chSpter ofl^m: 
diicusses the scope of the study, explains why a comprehensive . 
o^verviev of citizen education is needed, and presents background 
iaformation. Chapter tuo' offers a brief survey of* politicai^ education 
in the united states. Chapters three through five consist of 
sumoaries of recent trends and curriculum projects ia civic/political* 
educatiQ^^ih elementary and secondary schoois in the Unitei statas 
during the 1960s and 1970s, InformaMon is presented on key topics, 
key target groups, learning approacheSf neglected areas, cDmrnunlty . 
Influences, and intranstate patterns of spcial studies offarings.. 
Chapter six Identifies major, themes and offers conclusions and 
recoi|fflendations, including that citizen/political education programs 
should continue to reflect America's cultural pluralism^ and that 
educators shquM become more avare of the^ influences of the mass 
media, should tro.rk toward improving collection and analysii of 
poiitical/citiEenship ^ducatiohal materials, and should take into 
account cognitive-ooral development and, steps when they devise 
saterlals for specific age levels. The final chapter offers a 
biblicgraphy of sources used for the 1960s indices, (DB) 
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• PREFACE , 

•> ^ ^ ; .■ ■ ; . ■ ; ' . / ' " ; V • • ■ 

' Thla effort to develop comprehensive^.lndlcee o^f political sducatlon 
through a taKonoplc approach was gutded by a aet of proceduras ^ich are .more * 
fully described the introduction and, Chapter I of this report. At the 
Starts it should be» most helpful to the reader to list the principal guiding 
themes for the research enterprise itself so that we can reach some doimnon 
agreemant on just what t^aa and was not sought to be done 'through this study* 

,lhe process of developing an index or Indices of citizenship aducation 
was as complex as the product itself* It required several approaches to 
provide answers for the follot^rini statement* * . . 

1 / ^That has bean (over the last generatjlon) ^ is now, and proinises to be a 
valid defialtion of civic education' in the United Statas? 

This procass required that we also try td answer the following questions r 

1. TOat quantitative and qualitative data on, civic education indices 
were currently available? 

2. How could current indices be subdivided by content ^ abilities, 
e^atiaaces , skills ^ values ^ , behaviors ^ and, age levels? 

3. What longitudinal data existed regarding cl'^c education in the 

^ ^ . ■ - . ■ « ' 

IMitad States?^- . ' ^ ' ^ . 

4. ' What did state scatutea have to say about reaui re if courses in civic • 
education? ' " _ . 

5. I'rtiat were ttie national patterns of political education in the 
.nation's schools? ' '' • 
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HcRf^was civic educatlQn taught ; that- is i who tbolvyeoursa anJ* 



what w«i^ the p tin mthoda and stracagie used for^ 

political educatl^ In the schools? , = 
Wh^t ware the most importaiit trends in inriovattve pdlitlcal 
e^uc^tion praeClces in the schools t 

^at ^ere ^h# prespects for the futute of politiMl education^ in 
the schpsls?-- -v. / ■ ." / j'^^'-^' ^' ^ ' : ^ ■ 

How could s tateinents of national goais ^^br civic educatioavbe 
syatheaized^^-froa stata lawsj reppi^t^ books ^ 'eurrlculum guides, 
mew courses of study, or other sources^ ' ' 

Which cpmp^aheiielve ^atements cyn ristio^al ^ba |/tidlce3 of , 

civic education^ were of value in rbrti^lating a new index of civic 
educatloni i. Sr., which were the sips t valid statements, and how 



could they be laodified and eKpress^d ^in qualitative and qu^jitltative 

• i ■ B , ■ 

terms? , « . 

. _ t «j" . . ■ ' - . 

WHich quantitative data^vailably^on cpursa practiceSj test reysults,.^ 
reseatch findings, and other er^irically darived infomation re^ard^ 
ing civic education wa^e tiost useful' for creating a new civic ~ *^ 



education ware most useful for ci^ating a new civic education IndeK , 

- ' . ■ - _ 

(e.g, 5 National Assessmefit, National Council for the Social Studies, = 

and othe-r indices)? # , 

IThat^part had the non- or eKtra^educational sector (business, labor 5^" 

.agriculture 5 churcK, public service orf anlzations ^ et^*) played in , 

establishing citizenship in*Lces? ' ^ - ' 



13 • How could 



the find 



±n|s df tKig study be best 



and revlslori to p^^fsQns knowledgeable about, 



presented for. review 
working in^ and/o^ 



responsible for ke^'deciflop^inaklng in the field of civic education? 

'14, How /could ^th^ collectl^of civic educational data for index 

development ,be improved in the future? 

These were the major .questions which* guided the firocedures used in this 

Study of civic education in ,the contemporary .ttiited States* We collected much 

. of the available information on each of the principal topics mentioned in the 

fourteen queries above* We also examined all available national goals/. 

. . . . ' m - 

indices "statements which have been published recently, j These goala/indlces 

_ [. / ■ ^ . ■ .\ ^ ' . s ' ■ 1 ■ . 

; were' produced by organisations such as the NCSS (National Coimcil for the Social 
" ' ■ . , ' '. ' - , " ' = / = ■ . 

Studies, 1951 and 1967); the lM±tmd States National Assessments of Social 

Studies. (1971-72^ and 1972-73) ^ff Citizenship (1966-67, 1969-^70, "and 1? 74-75) ; 

the lEA (International Association for the Evaluation of Edueational 

Achlavementi 1967-71) ;.U. S* National and International lEA GIijIc Education 

Committees (1965-71), as we^l as other nationally recognized- organizations 

working in this field such ^as^ th# CitiEenship EducaOfito^Pro Ject of^Teachers 

College, Columbia (1955) , the Ampricffli Society*of School Administrators (1954) » 

Educational Policies Commission (1958) ^ Russell Sage Fomdatldn (1967) ? and the - 

Im'oortant statements from the HCSS task force on Social Studies Curriculinri 

Guidelines (1971)* Co^rittee on Pre--Collegiate Education of the American" 

Political Sci«ice Association (1971) s and the Comifctee of Citizenship Educa^on 

of the Council of Chief State School Of fleers (19 76) . 

Out of necessity, we examined social studies methods textbooks 5- goals 

.gtatemerits 5 a variety of state and local currlculiaE guides, and civi^ education 



tests and textbooks produced for students. Wis also reyiewed innovative 



; matetflais^ from the "ttew" secial studlei in areas such as ethleal and moral 

•edtieations law-talatad f amily education ^ 'multi-cultural lediitfatlonj political. 
behAvlor/partlciprat education, global edti^atiSn, and intra- or inCer-disclplinary 
couraes in aeonpmics , sociology , geography , and history* System^wlde itmovatione * 
, i in Greater Clevarrad, Ohio) aa^ well as te^nique, approaehj/or 

; methodological aonilderations (e.g,^ Oliver and Shaver -i publle Issues format) 
ware surveyed^as ^ell. 

Throughout this app-roach to '4 defi|^tlpn of civic educatl/on^ we^ used a 

\ . ■ _ . ■> - " I ■ . • 

six-stag% process of taxonomic plasslficatlon .and malysls, nfflaely i . - 

1* IdenClfifid. specific and general stateniants of operativa goals of 

' civic education for the pre=1966 gengjration, the static of civic 

education in wo baseline yea^^^'^gee 'md 1976) * and projected trends 

Hi ' /or the post-1976 era* Go&ls statementSj traditional curticula* . 

textbooks 5 and innovative curricula provided the "primary inputs for 

Ls stage . ' ^ . ^ 

fin eft 



2, Once the principal past, present, and ^future. objectives of civic - 
^ education wer/ identified ^ we classified eadh according to content \- 
and domain* Our. conception of content refers to the general si^- 
stantive areas dee™ d appropriate for eletaantary md secondary 
^tudent^ such as patrio^Uam, loyalty, constl^utioMliamj and the * 
like, Dpfg^in refers to particular knowlsdges, skills, -attitudes ,* and 
behaviors (such as recall of facta or ability to analyze political 



problems) 
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3, After the Ideritlficatlon and classification of major objectives by 
content and domain were accomplished ^ docimient content was {further 
analyzed with respect to th^ emphasis given to goals, .content, and 
domain. This procedure resulted in the production of tt|o taxonoftiies/ 
master frlds for two points in time, 1966 and 1976, accompanied by 



. sunma^ statements of the prg-1966 aad poat-1976 perl 
initial andTi^ar* segments of the report . ^e niajor 
for thi^ study J however^ were on the period 1966 to 1 



[df In %he — 
dnts of focus 
76 and where 



we Ciad ouraelves today in citizen aducation, 
4, An m^lysis of t^he "new" social studies courses or.pro^airs was also 

_ conducted In ta^a of their goals and indices ^ through construction, 

' ^ ' = ■ . i ^ -.- 

of a separate aynthaaid/^^onomy of law-^related curricula ^ world 
order curricula^ political behavior curricula^ anthropology curricula, 
md other novel altfernatlvei. , 
5* Wiere possible, we have also paid some Incldentai attention to 

.certain key age levels (9-10 year olds, 13-14 year olds,. 17=10 year 
oldSj md yoipig adults) as well as to individual ar shared responsibility 
for Achievement of therfe goals by other agents of socialization such ^ " 
as key individuals ^ groups , systems, or organizations . ( CHoweverj our 
* infprmation Ian these infomal agents is necessarily sparse and not 
aa fully developed as had been hoped for at the s tart^ of ' this project*) 
6* With all of the above in handj^ we prepared this surinary report of the 
\ - -. . recenG p.asts present, and probably future state of citizen education, 
^ This process s when tied to other information bjsini produced by 'civic 
educators, the USOeI and otherg will allow for somewhat separate and 
independent approaches to the saine desideratum, namely / a national - \ 
index of oivlc education for theWlatively recent pastj present, and 
future'* , • _ • ."\ ' ' ' 

^ At this juncture I would also like to take this opportmiity to thank my * ' 
co-^authors for tfieir helpful review of the manuscript and thelt cross validation 
of the taxqn^ic material 'at various stages,. Each taxonomy maa produced by at 
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' " t. ■ ■ ■ . ■ . ■' .- ■•' t ■ % • ■ 

least twa df the four In.vestl gat ore in order tQ^ensura a measure of reliability, ) 

AddiCionally thfe help ful", assistance of tea, Jean Barnard of !trfdisan College/ 

Ms- ilary Ann HeGraw Hardy and Ms* Chrlsta'Sigrid Sholt^ of Harrisonburg in the 

/ ' - -"^^^ ' ' • • ■ . > ^ 

preparation of the caTOnomiea and in edltinp^ ^the ^oanuscript Is^^also , y ' 

acknowledged* The special oWse study on yolmtai^ cOTOiiinity organizations was 

also prepared with the help of Mrs, Rosetnary Travers of the Central Shenmdoah 

Planning District Coir^ssipn of Stamton s Virginia* _ And this massive typing 

project, with its nmnberleaa corrections , additions, and last ininute improvements/ 

^ was cheerfuLly imdertakerl by Mre^ Fhyllis Price of Ht* Crawford, •Virginia— to 

whom a debt of gratituda is also 'owed by th authors. We four in general, and 



I in particularj assume the. sole responsibility Tfsr any errors or oinniJsiona in 



the report itself. These. eKiatsu^^^ but are the inevitable product of 

oversight rather than any delibjerace intent to confuae o.r frustrate our readera,* 
We hone we are r the ma J oi^ errors and that the minor errors will be 

tolerated given the enormity of the taak itself, . . ' '-J- ; 

. A special debt of thmks is alsp due to Mr, Logan Salladas Policy Adviser , to 
the Commissioner^ and Mr. George Lowe^ Citizen Education Staff Dfrectorj for 
their ieadershlp, forasight\ md encouragement in producing these indices of^ 
political education The careful review aid perceptive comments of Ms, Elizabeth 
Farquha^ have been especially helpful in making this report more* meanltig'^ul and 
readable for the interested lay person or recently initiated civic educator who 
may someday come upon it. ' '« 

" ^ ■ . ■ ^1 Russell F. Farnen 

I ' , Saratoga Springs, NY 
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^ I.. rNTRODUCTION . . 



\The fti^t chapter of ^this report proid^des some b^ckgrouii^d on filtiaen^^ 
educmtion goals and tadices , discusses the 'need for -a comprehens±ve index of 
Citizen Edueatiofl todays and -describes the end product of this effort 5' nanielyi 
a comprehenstvg index of citizen education in the United StattBs for the las^ 
" decade •/•='■-■'' - ' . ' . . ' . ^ ^ .• .■ ^ ^. . 

A, Background of Citizen Education Goals and Indices ^ * . 



" Civic education goals are directions for action on the part of* 

individuals ^ ' tea'chers 5 political decision, makers and othera concerned 
v7ith the basic teowledges attitudes 5 and iehaytors associated with 'the^ 
effective utilization of one^s rights and^ rjgsponslbilitles in a demo-; 
cratic society; Such ^^oals have been sffi integral part o£ toerican : . 
socii^ty md have been expressed in numerous formal and Inforttal state^ 
ments' throughout our national histo.ry, ' ^ * 

\. ' _ ■ ; ' ^ . ^ : . * : ■ ■ " ~^ J ^^^ - \ . ' ^ " ■ ■ V ' 

^ There have been diverse models for the "eood" citizen whicli have bedh 
accepted at various times In our Republic* Fo^r most of our history the 
rellglo^uSi the historical, and the deportmental-hygenlc approaches have 
dominated the national scene both for educational objectlyea and iil 
publl^c pronOOTceiiients ,^ Ho^^ever, a^'^urth type of goal~the* realistic 
. approach^-has "Mso been m undercurrent throughout, our experience as a 
nation* This approachs with a broadening^ constitueucy today md for the 
last forty years ^ perhaps owes Its eristence to.^jritlngs of our Founding 
^ ^Fathers in '^practical politics which , - though steeped in the Classics and 



Lcrs^^i phllosQphy , were pragmatic st'Stements of ^political life, "and 
philosophy. At times it has had a rival in the fifth traditidn' 



> 



©f Ama^lc^ eivie" education I the legal/structural/institutlonaLTOde , ' 
which has as ita^hallTnarfe^devotton to the federal C.onstitution which has ^ ' 
become a peculiatlv *Aieri can /characteristic. . . ■ 

From the' end of the nineteenth centu^ to the present, goals ^ for 
citizenship in the United S Gates have been grouped mdar varioi^ all-^ 
^ en cgmp as sing topic headings such as civic governments political, economy, 
conmtmity civics, or "the science' of citizenship," These goals defined ;> 
"good" ,clti2eni* outlined their concerns, listed the basic Imowlfedge 

they needed, an4 suggested appropriate behaviors'. . Du^ the twentieth 

. ' '■ ' . ^ ' • ■ * 

, ' century 'different goals appeared,. disappeare^».^d reappeaiied^--phaslng 

. from.emphasis on the devalwmftnt of political apphlsticatton to "s^klll in 
propaganda analysis and on the promotion of basic aemocraitic values to 
encouragement of behavlorlsra and^^mplrlG|ism ^through a s'tudy pf the^ocial 
sciences . , _ ' . ■ ^ . ' , ■ - . / ' 

Despite this disagreement over goals, the prevailing pattern of •'civic 
education in the United States was set more thm forty years ag^o on die- ^ 
basis of a report issued sotiie cwinty years before that/ The pattern 
Included social studies in the elementary grades based^ on the Vexpandlng,^ 
coimisiities" thame (home^ f^ily^ schqol , coramimity , 4tate,^ region, 
rtatlbn, world) and a ^smattering of geography, three- cycles of- American 
Histoid (grades flva^ eight, md eleven) ^ civics in grade ninei ^orld^ 
H^to^ in grade ten , Contemporary Problems j'-Araerlcan Govern or 

International Relations in. the twelSth grade, with other social studies 

■ . ■ . . .. ■ " 

courses or electives squeezed into gaps in the already over-'Crowded 
mid near--^urstlng curriculum. . ' . ^ . 
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During thfe list If ty years, taxtbbok.md Gu-rrlculum wrltere, test- 

* ' ^' ■ " ■ ■ . ' - a ' ■' ; * ■ 

makers, ^md o^ars also beca™ Interestad In' Identijfylng Che naCure of .. > 
th$ Ne^ La^athan cWled ^'education for citizeashin." Dozans orf iury^eys' 
cicizens' civic^ p rlen tat ions were conducted by pUBllfhers.,^ educational 
-testing tjrgantzatlons.j hat±6nal cotOTittaas , new social studiea reformers* 
as well as by 'parent groups.^ school boards ^ ^goveromirft bureaucrats, and- ■ 
conffiii^^qns at the ^local\ states and nationacL ,levels* Sijice thfe/new 
deal ^ub-fields odE a criticism i civic fiducation aroseij with criticjs 
*battllng over such controvafsial cfuest^ons as\:i Should we teach moral ^ 
and spiritual^ values in the 'Schobls? J^That 'ibput free anterprls*© (good)^ > 
or communism (bad) ?' Should we ^strive for appropriate levels of critical 
thinking? Is war-peace^confllct resolution a lagitimata class room ^ 
ponce rn? Can aiy .crucial issue be taughV In a course per se ? ' Ho^re V 

recently . textboqk writers md test-^makers Mine in^for . criticism^ %po , - 

^ ^ " ^ . ■ ' . r ^ ' - ■ " ^ 

either because the'3(^_.fi^ressed the ■'wrong," or the "old," ot'v^the *^^new'- 

. . [' ' * . - , . ^ ^ ■■ ^ - ■• . . ^ ■ ^ ^ ' ^' \ \- \\\ ^ V 

goals of citizenship or becatise, they either were not ^^With it" -(the "it*t 
being the "new" social etiudies)-or were Impedli^nts .needed "changes*^ . ■ 

New themes have also merged since the 1930s , sudi as relevance and— 
realism, practicality ^ pe^cie^keeplnf and political power » behaviorism 
and ethical behaviot,^ or fe^nicity and equality. A host of goals (many 
of them resurrected) were presented by devotees of adq^tional globalism, 
consumerism^ legalism,* activism, pluralism/ ahd ^mor^ism=,^ IBut thdir foes 
in turn espoused educational conservatism, hiatoricismj 'fundAentallsm, _ 
spirituaJJ.sm, . pro^ncialism,- patriotism, nativism 5 republicanism, ot some 
other nascent American '-ism'- waitings for its^new day/ih the' sun. 



The controversies contijiue today , leavlrtg ''clti^Gnship education'* 
*in' a state which is amorphous md confused, if not chaotic* The time. 

S ' = • ' ' -.5=. 

y£ox dafinition is surely at hand ^ = * - ■ " _ 



- " ■- " ' - '■■ ■ - _ ■ ■ ^ _ ' * ■ . K 

B , The Nied for a Comprehansive In dex of Ci tilen EaucatiotT in 1976-77 

This briefs synpptic.higtory of i\inerican civic education provides 
essential backgroxmd for the' task of .-'syhthesizing a definition (or 
series of definitions) of. citizen education, A new effort to Bring 
order out of the chaoi 0f contemporary? civics seams thoroughly justijied. 
Particularly s any national effort^ to clarify the future goals anM 
'approaches of citizenship education jnust take into accourit. ,Che previous 
attenipts to solve riddles posed by the SphinK -of Citlzeriship's as well as 
currant efforts to ascertain the statds of contempdrary' citizen education 
which soma observers believe to be in a crisis mode/ 

^ Some of the recent efforts to assess the structure , scopo ^ underlying 
philosophies, and methods of citizanship today are dis cussed .more fully 
in Chapter below , of this report. Let us simply mehtion here that ^ 
each of , these previous attempts had a special or partial view and a 
particular purpose in mind, t^en critics assailed- contemporary civic 
education as being too idealistic, unrealistic, or redundant j they often 
did so with a view to si^stituting a realistic, empirical, behavioral, 
or disciplinary focus on the field through the adoption of a newly 
created curriculum* 

With this said, we may more pronerly apnroach the task atN^and — an 

■ ■ ■ ^ ' ' ' ' ■ - \ 

examinEtlon of ..Recent attempts and the creation of a new modal or^ the » 
goals of citizen education. ' The stakes in tha g^a are high, indeed, 



in that a nationally-'derived index (if \'objective" and empirically based 
on content analyseg techniques), could be a powerful document for 
assessing where wa have been, where we are and where we want to talce 
oursalyes with the help of the educational system of our democratic 
republic* . ' ' = 

Cy'^The Pr oduct ~ A Comprehensive Citizen Education In4gx . =. 

"The primary product produced through this report is a survey an3 
tabular depiction of civic education indices for the J960s and 1970s 
with ta accQmpanying narrative. This dociOTent may be useful for a 
variety of purposes such as test construction^ textbook writings curriculum 
M.d course'' revision ^ and educational planning In general, ^ 

Specifically and briefly, this research enterprise Has prodticed the 
following products s ' f 

1. A survey of present indices of civic education expressed in 

qualitative and quantitative terms* 
2p A selection of the most valid and reliable current indices in 

qualitative and quantitative terms. - • \ 

3* I\^o grids (based on independent content analyses of dociments) 

reflecting the* mkinstream of civic education as of 1966 and 1976, 

4. A synthesis and grid (based on content analyses of documents) of 
innovative *'new social studies^^ and civic education projects, 

5. A brief survey ^md simmary of informal indices for civic 
education (labors business j agricultural and public service 

# 

organizations), ' ' 

*■ 

6* A statement on probable future directions of civic education,, 
and on ways in which civic-education--indax development can be 
aDplied and improved in the future. 



Throughout this project. the focus has beert'on whara we are now and 
where we are going, rather Chan merely on past achlevemen^ts , however 
lacking or meritorious they might have been, We have alsb, whenever 
possible 5 identified key ^ age levels; key content 5 ability, experience, 
behavior , and valuativia areas; and key sector ^responsibility ascriptions 
for citizen education. I^ese indices of civic education are as con- 
temporary and complete as our^avallable time and resources have allowed* 
Since part of the problem is\^ the lack of a comprehensive statement 
.of where we have been, where we are, and where we' are going in the field 
of civic education, there is little wonder, about the paucity of agreement 
£>n com^n goais> cfechniques ^ and materials to meet differerit atudents*' 
needs in the schools of the United States, Responsibilities for such a ; 
curriculiffii, as well as , the propriety of different materials for different 
age and ability levels of students, are as yet tmdefined. Civic educators 
have different goals, pridrities , and agenda and the current^tate of 
citizen education reflects this pluralism as a mirror image. This IndeK 
may help to map out the principal elements of the terrain of civic 
education for teachers , authors , publishe'rs, evatuators, and educational, 
decision-makers at several educational levels. It is an educational 
product which has been developed in a practical and systematic fashion 
for lise in the reformulation of civic education at the present and in 
the future* ' ' . 



II ^1 A BRIEF SURVEY Of CIVlC/POLiTICAL 
^DUCATIOli IN THE IHTITED STATES 



- ' . This chapter reviewB past and .present practices in civic sducaCions as 
wall as periodic rartrms of tTiis subject over the yeari(* Oivic e ducat ion In 
'the United States is cOFrprisad of saparatB courses of studyj Such as ninth 
grade ^civics and t^^el^th grade American fiovarn^.ent or Problems of Democracy, 
and is also^ a topic for continual emphasis in o^^ r^ social studies offerings s 
such as American or ITorrd History/ or '-new social studies-' prbgrams in political 
behavior 5 decision-makings environmental studies » and the like* * > 

The large extent to which civic educatipn is a part of all social studies 
of ferings^ 'in the United States is but one example of the high priority which we 
place on the value of^ political participation by citlgens, in , addition to their 
civic Involveinent # Indeed, we are' 'so iTavolved politically ' in our civic ^ 
culture that we often fail to recogniae the el^ienC to which we commit instruct 
tional times teacher training, and other costly resources to the achievement of 
this major societal goal* Consequently, we have* tr'led in this short treatment 
to identify our traditional national concern with civic education over the 
nearly 200 years of thp Repiilic—changes which have occurred in emphasis, 
curreitt practices In the field, and a partial view of Resent trends from the 
perspective of the late 1970s, ^^at the /future will actually hold for us Is 
anybody's guess I but that is a subject for the last chapter in tihis repprt% 

In Chapter II we shall treat the following topicsj political education 
in the schools; a short history^ of political education; a suranary of state 
currlculun requirements ^d l^^^s; the typical pattern of political educatloh ' 
courses; different persppctives on civic educations contemporary* clianges and ^ 
chaHenges; prospects for political education' and some recent research and 
prpposals resarding political education and democrpcy. 
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A. Political Education In the Schools - Intro duetlon ' > 

^^ericans have .been increasingly concemed over, the yeaffs^ t-zith the 

^ dirninution of trust and support for their national, state and local ^ 

political systems ^ as well 'as with the degree of political C3micism and 

alienation which exists among the polity, *In recent years, crises such 

as the Vietnam war and Watergate scandals have severely limited the 

degree ^of legitimacy which the citizenry was willing' to accord to 

4 different regimes ^d even to the political system/process itself, 

^During the 1970s it becmne increasinglv apparent that a crisis in . ^ 

^ citizenship trust and support was occurring. This' ''crisis^' has impl*ica- 

; tlons for citigen education; but the loate of public confidence cannot be 

blamed on Inadequacies in political education /alohe , ^ As a matter of 

fact civic ^education, may actually be^ responsible for iri creating trust . 

among adolescents whose levels of governmental support' are usually higher 

^ \ than among^ most other adult groups, — . 

^ As a iresult^of national surveys of the American electorate from. 1958 

to 19725 a University ^of Michigan research team concluded that phe 
^ . \ . ' - 

- electorate in general, and young and black voters^ in parti cular'j were 

( ■ • . 

becoming estranged from the federal^govemmen,t . From. 1958 to 1968, both 
blacks and youth ^ere as hi,^h or higher in their level of support for the 
national government as were olde^ citizens (Institute for Social Research ^ 
Newsletter , 1973, 4-5), Yet, in 1972 both of these groups were signifi- 
caiielV lower in their support levels than had been the cape fourteen 
years before. The traditional pattem had been one of high initial 



trust among youth, wlth^ their trust eroding steadily \^as they grew older 
reaching its lowesc lavel only after age 60, In 1972, on the other 



ERIC 



hand, cynicism' and alianation among blacks and youth apprQached the 

highest levels -observed in recent years and almost certainly' contributed 

■■ 1 • ■ ' ' / ■ ' 

to markedly lower levels of political participation as measured by low 
.-■Voter tumojat. Voters have since begun to turn away frow political 
parties and to becone more estrangedj disinterested^ and prone to social 
conflict and political realignment, Indeedj this phenomenon is axp^ted 
td*have long^teTO conisequences for the stability of the American political 
systen* - ^ ' 

^ "^Other recent> studies of cytiicism and* trust among youth have corroborate 

these national survey research data* For example ^ the Massachusetts , St^te 

^ - >^ ' 

Assessment Study of CitizenslAp and Social Studies in 1975-197^5 (Massa^* 

. / ^ ' ■■ 

chuset ts Departnient of Educations 1976s 22-28) foimd considerable evidence 
of low trust /high tyni^pism among a statewide sample of se^yentfeen-yepr-old , 
students in €he Commonwealth. Over two-^^hirds of the respondents thought 
"quite a few" of the "people^ running the 'gc^vemment are a little cri^oked" 
md that the govamment wastes "a lot of money,'* About half believed that^% 
they could "trust the government in *t-Jashington" Just "some" or "little" 
of the time 5 and that the people running the government are "smart people 
who usually Icnow what they /are doing" ("all," 39%; "some," 56%i "almost 
none," 5^)* Forty-f^ve percent of these high school seniors declded'\katf 
,the governme^nt is run "for*a ^few big interests" rather tbro "for the 
'benefit of all the people." 

Qfie curious sidelight to the cynicism dimension is that respofidfents 
in the Massachusetts State Assessment were also scored^ across the other 
social studies and citizenship objectives* that iB, seventeen--year-old 
s^dents with high and low trust scores were also charted on their being 



above or balow averase on nlna^tther social studies and eight other 
citizanship objectives; The findings ^^era mixed. The very truslful 
* respondents , wlio believed chat ''hardly ^any'^ people rimning the govemcient ; 
are t'-a little crookedj" perfomed -poorly across the test. In contrast to 

th^se '^-perhaps less sensicivej imengaged, or obllvioiis students those who. 

" "^' ' ' , . ^ " ■ . ' ■ ^ ^ ^ • 

chose "quite a few" in response to the same quest/^on consistently perfoCTied 

above average. Their level of C3micism also correlated positively with 

high perforTnance . On questions^dealinp t^ith government waste and the 

refctitude o,f people in Washington, the more trustful and supportive y 

students scored hii^her on the otler citizenship and ^social studies 

; • ■ , ' ^ \ ■ 

objectives and achleveFient test questions than ^id their les^ trustful 
colleague^v Those indicating tKat the government is rim for thejetiefit 
of "a few big Interests 5 however ^ consistently scored well abov& their 
optimistic fellows who believed that it was pun ^'for the. benefit o;f all 



the oeople'- C>tassachusetts Educational AssessTnent , "diti^enshin and 
Social Studies/' 1975-1976., 25-23), ' 

These examples are jUst two among many which show that all is ^^LOt 
right with' the prevailiiig political system in the United States* The 
dire predictions that political participation^ in the 19 76 elections., 
would drop to the low limits of 1948 or even^below their lowest point for 



this century (in 1920) did not coma true, in that some 55% of the 
electorate voted* However^ th# fact that this turti-out is among the 
lowest in the I/estern democratic nations (such as Australia^ !Tew Zealand ^ 

Canadas West Germany, England, Italy, and Scandinavia) did not go un- 

f . . ' 

noticed as contrasted with more active types of participation. 



FurtherTnore, merely by voting. Cseventy million eligible voters in 
"^the Unitad' States did n^bt 'Vote in 19 76) , one does not necessarily forego 
one's low faith or confidence in tHfe system. For example, between 1969 
and^^liT?^ the National Assessments of Citizenship and Social Studies 
(National Assessment , 1970-73) found that ratoy Atnericans Cparticularly' " 
those from inner-'City, rural., black, and low-educational--level families)' 
■ felt helpless to influence government officials on policies which 

'directlv affect thalr livesl . '^^ile most seventeen-vaar-olds and adults 

^ _ ^ _ _ 

knew how they might effectivelv influence ^their government, few actually 
tried to do so,. Moreover^ these general attitudes^ of powerlessnes^ and 
di^rust* increased dmring the pA'iod 1965-1973 to the point that about 

: % ' ^ ^ ' / ' . 

half of all parents and children ouerled in a aurvey registered trust in 
the natlontfi^governrient s but fewer than one^third had indicated any fait^ 
or confidence in local ^governments (Jennings" and" NleTni, 1974 an^^ 1973) .^ 

We have mentioned international ^ar and national sband^ls ,ms possible 
sources of discontent and po^rlessness amonp children ^ ^youths * and 
adults j other sources are the ''#edla; the accelerated socialization proces 
wherehy youth take on traditional older attitudes at, an earlier age; the • 
waning influence of meligion and the family; th^^gi creasing itifluente .of 
peers.; and Inflation or high unemployment. Major responsibility for 
these trends must be shared with yet another social institution ^ however^ 
on% whose primary mission has been to supervise the orderly political 
socialization of our youth. The American' school systernVv^hile not the 
villain in th^ dratna, has surely played a major rqle in socializing past 
feneraclons 'of citizens to e:csrcise their political rights and 
responsibilities: but just as surely, the system is not doing the SBmB 
iob todav. The fault mav actuallv lie in the fact ,tthaC the comple3d.ty 



of other socialization forces in America today has bo inodified 

the pole of the s^lhool which may actually be doTi^ a bett'er job tod^y 

than it' has dona oreviously! , » 

The ptitiary aim of political educat^n in the United States todays 
Ms in the past, is to^ maintaih/citizen support for the American political 
system (Ziejler, 1970),' As the prominent political scientist V. 0. Key 
said socie years ago^j "All nmtional educational systems indoctrinate the 
oncomin,^ generation with the basic outlooks and values of the political 
orderV^CKey, 1963, 316), \This aim has been variously described as 

^, ■ " " ' - ' " " " - ■ ^ 

"cralnin<| in moral and spiritual values," "character building," and otHer 
phrases which amounti'to accbp tance bf "effective and responsible 0 



citizenship" for eventual an'd^full membership in the ^American participant 
democracy. ^ '* .. / ' t 

Looking back' t^o the nineteenth century, for example , citizenship 
' trainiiip In^ the IMited 3-tates followed the European mo'del by streising a 
clagsical approach, including the study of ancient and European history 
and rhetoric (logic, argumentation, language). This systen; was designed 
to p.ut .students who would ^be come voters at age .twenty ^one in a proper ^ 
frame' of mind to assume their full responsibilitias as cltliens. Such 
training was ^primarily designed to promote loyalty to the United States 
political system and a sense of lefitimacy for that syscem.^ Inculcation 
of latrlotism seemed especially necessary in a fast-growlnf. nation which 
was becbming increasingly comprised of relatively recent immigirants from 
the ^Southern bi^ Eastern European peasantry with their diverse natipnal, 
racial, athnic, and religious backgrounds , Significantly ^ the basic 
framework of this nine teenth^century educational rubrick had been decided 



/ } 
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,^hy the dominant ethnic group of the tim^ — whltep Anglo-S axon , Northern • 
and Western-=^E^^^W9ean/Americans of 100 or more years of, family residence— 
the political elite/ 

Daspite its increasing irrelevance owing to nfass inforBiation diffusion 
through expaiided coFmim.lcations systems , the continued use this nlne= 
teeritn--century J htscorical method of study in political education is s&ill 
<pften fioyowad today. Alternatively .^widespread and formal training in 
thfe then "new" civios 5 government, and politics 'primarily dates from the 
early IPOOs . - Courses in commimity civics ^ local govs rnmertvt, American 
gov^TOment and the like w^r^fomally adopted onl^in the late nineteenth 
an^ early twentieth century; Othet political science* courses in problenis^^ 
of democracy 5 ' international relations , and advanced civics xmrm the 

■ 1 ■ 

''product of the 1930s and the decade following the heyday of "progressive - 
education*" At present 5 tnai^y students ^ formal Instruction in politics 
and government occurs in^ their American history courses; wBich are 
traditionally and typicariy offered in the 5th ^ 8th and 11th grades in ^ 
public schools. Supporting efforts also 'occur in ' the fairly usual 9th 
-'grade commimity civics course and the i2th grade American govemment , 
international relations ^ and/or- problems course't , 

The 9th grade civii# course had b^i designed to meet the needs of 
first'-generation American students who would not likely finish secondary - 
school because of tht^^drop--out problem of an earlier era-^^one which 
required Industrial labor by a^ many of the eKtended family as wai 
possible, especially the male offspring. Nevertheless, the course still 
exists in our day as a vestigal reimant of a former era. Than the states, 
could not afford, and had not yet decided, that the aversM student should 



have a minimuin of feen y^a^ of ^qrmal publi^ schooling to the age of ^ 

/ ^ \ ' ■ * ' ,^ ' ^ \ ' 

siKteen. Consaquantly coTrmuniCy civics, with its errphasis on local and 

state governingntal institutions r continues to be^ the first formal intro- 
duction to political science which the typical Junior higC sehoql student , 
(^of government receives. Current course syllabi , taKtbookSj and curricula 
for this Increaaingly less popular* subject often stress 'the Institutional/ 
formal/ organizafidonal approach to 'civics j despite mo im ting ^evidence that 
the student of this age is interested in other political Inputs , such 
public problems (e , g , environftental pollution), states national ^and^ 
' internatlotial political figiires; ideological constructs | the 'democratic 

personality" Including Individualization and identity; and other facets of 

' ^ , ^ . . .■ , w . ^ '■ : . / ' ; . 

this self-H^covery period of ntibertv' and adolescence^ (R', Jones 1963, 
130=131) . Jttn 'su3n,j the traditional Mnth gra^e civics format ^ contributes 
to the Inhdoltloti 5f course modemization and eKperircentatlon at " that 
level where it may be even more needed tj^i at the later years of secondai 
school, ' . 

B . Retrospegt' " A Short History of P olitic^ Education . X 

The teaohing and study of politics and government has "lang ^bften a 
co'imnon concern of mankind i '■ The Greek philosophers , Plato arid Aristotle , 
in the Sth century B, C*, Inaugurated such studies in the Rap^ubl i/'e and 
the Politics s respectively p They created the image of the involved. 
Informed 5 rational citizen who took political and social life as his oxm 
and acted accordingly. As Thucydldes , the Greek historian, reported In 
''The Funeral 'bration of , Pericles ,-V (439 3, CYi 



. , .T:he. same citi^cins amon^ us wtll..-he'> f oun^' • >vL i heir 

homes and to tha^^taCe., lind bthera who^ay.- I . _ •'ho :1 iu ' ^ 
huslness havG no mean knQwledp:^ of noil" J ^ '^^ ire ti'^fi onlv 
people to regard the' man who takes no inrurn^u Lii politijc^j 
not as careless 5 bi^ asMiselass. In oiiw .1.^ . . j'same cLty^&n 
body. we either, decide Fiatcers, or sc^W: to'' rw cor l^c t 
opinions about theTrsj and we do not reparc) v;oi"dH ,aB iiicoin-. 
' . patitile with deeds , but rather the reniBal no' learn by (iiscuB- 
sion before advancing; to the jleceRsary ii^ion. are : 

preeminent in 't^^ls , ■ t)iat wg 'combine in ,^\v-- same citizen body 
great c o ur a g e t o un d e r t a k e^, an d a m p 1 e d 1 s u h h i o n '. t o u r 
un d e r t aki n : whereas in o ^1 e r Tnen , it i. s i y.n o r an c e t: 1 1 a t 
gives holdna.ss, and discussion that produces luisiLation. 
^ / Surely they will* rightly he j urf^ed the bravest sau.ks who most- 
clearly ^distinj^uish the pains and pleasures of lifej and. [yet] 
do, not avoid danf^er* ^ '-^ 

the Greek modal of the - rationa.l, informed , an*^ active citiEenw is 
widely held, in many contemporary democracies ^ ^including dhe/United St 
Recent;* autvey research findings in the U. Si and other nations liave 
qualified this image of the . democra ti c citizen. For instance-, Gabriel 

Almonrk^and Sidney Verba said in their cross national study of . 

... . _ ■ " ' " 

fiva natinns (Italy, Germany , the tU S; HlnRland^ and^ MeKicoO : 

,.vlf ;one holds to the viex^r "thatVtheories of sDOlltles ^ .^^^ 
drawn from the;\^earli life Me Aristotle^an — 

>Iachlavellian, and .Eastonian view, for instan|e]=-a somewhat 
easier and probably more useful task--=-then this explanation of 
. , the^gap between, the ratlpnaltty^actiylst model ar^d the democratl 
; realitles-ls less acceptable. ^Fpo^f the latter, pdint of view, 
one would nrobably ar^ue that tli6 f^ap exists because the 
standard^ have been set unreasonably high. Given the complaxity 
of political affairs, given the other demands m^de upon.an * 
^individual's time, and given 'the difficulty of obtaining infor- 
mation necessary for making rational political decisions, it is, 
. ^-rfig wondet , that the ordinary^ notTthe ideal citizen* 

- ik the light of the tndividual''i' non-politifcal In terests ^ it 
mighc be quite [rational not] to invest in political activity 
the time and'effort nedded to live up to the rationality -^activi:-. 
model. It may just not be worth it to be that good a citizen. 
(Almond and Verba; 1963, .3^0) 

Since the time of the Greek and Roman republics material on ' pre 

^ r ^ • • ' ■* ' .. ' 

instruction in civic education has had a varied history, thirteent!; 

'i ■ 

century religious iTioders for "good" citizenship ^ ware formulated by \. 



Sicholasclc phllQsopherj /rhomas Aquinas, as' cKev had^ been ^pruvlousi v .by ■ 
Rc: AurudCine and such members the Roinan' elite aB Marcus Aurelius, 
the Stnic. But these are to he contrastad ul'th Micnllo Macfi lavcl t i • h 
annroach-to polittqnl realtcy^in thB ^^^1Jlcrf (151:1)^ 

■ " . ■ .. 

Aristotallatji nodel. and das deslf^.necj to treat' the world rr it is rather than 

' ' ■ : " \ : . - " ■ 

as it should he, Machiaveili divorced nolitic.^ fron et!>l9S and intrnduced- 
^he science. .. of stat/c^'^t to .would-^be suecnssful: nol:^ti^al rulers , Another 
tradition 5 which harVs hack t^A&hens and which can he terried ciasslcal or" ' 
denortrnental » developed in the l^th centupv. T^^aldasa'are Castinlone ^*3 
Book ot the .CQurtier (1557) (strassinp manner^f and '\;ell^ raunclad^' develop-- ^ 
menty and, later in the century , ^ Poloniuy" ■ advice tD'his^ son I.aertes (in^ 



4/illlam Shakespeare's Ilamlet) are cBhsslc and detinrcmental expression.^ of.: 

instruction In civic .education and 'cfftod" citizenship. Thus, four 

approaches to pplitical Instruction existed in the late Filddtfei ap,es and the 

early period o f , the natlon--s tates ^ the religious, the- realisTic, the 

classical and. th4 deportiTiental :^ ^ ^ ' ' ' \- 

Ih' the tJnit:ed States, the relirioue, cJasslcal, and deportmental ; ^ 

traditions have dofrlnated civic instructions "'et the realistic or f 

"practical polities'' viewpoint (a la Aristotle and Machiavelll ) pained a 

small followirpp in the fo^Tr^ative years of th^ r^epuhlic. Me see evidence 

of this in the Jj\djrjj._if_t papers written hv James *tadison, AleKander 

FiaTpilton, and Ijohn Jay (the classical realists of the Constitatlpnal 

period) during the strupple over ratification of the Constitution. 

As Hamilton wrote in the Federalist : ''The science of politics, like most 

other sciences, has received vast improvemehts J' Heorpe Washinpton agreed 

with Hamilton, sMyinp : ^''It is more necessary in a Republic than in any 

'i • . '• - 

other form of government that younp. men should be Instructed in the science 

, - ■ ^t' " ■ ' = 

of government-/' ^ / = _ . '= 



True to these words, textbooks containing 'Dolitical information were 

published in the 17903, 'and earl\^ ISnQs A. /Howejy'er ^ they were pro^agandistiQ 
""documents designed po- combat "the bemocraClc^^R^ ideas advanced by 

Jeffergorf and^hli followers., as contrasted with the^'*less dangerous" 
' FeHeralis t . teafchings of namllton and John-Adaris. ^ Suc^h 'partisanship frfded ' . 
^ in the late 19th century and # sort pf '■constttution-wojship ' (stiai \ 

present) dominated £he accented texts, and teachingsv/. It seems that, thd' 
* ^hal/structural/institutipnal fortnat of instruction took a firm hold on 
, the educational system at that time* This approach is extant today, as 

w4 said, bef ore * ^ ^ , . \ . 

' / The term^ first came into-general use during the lOSQs.^ It 

was then defined as ''the ^science' of citizenship — the relation of man, the 
individual, to man in organized collections -^.the individual in his relation 
to the state." Between 1385 and 1900 spfte/iS new texts^ in civics (or 
civil govarnment, *as it was also calleci) s were published for use. in 

^political educatinn courses , then taught ' m^nly in the 9 th 'grade • :^ Soine 
few educators then began" t© realize that ^^ftere was m.ore to civil gover^^nt - 
or- clvl.cs than the>^study of the'^Gonstitution, stati laws, and local ~^ 
ordin^wces.^ This perception eventually led to a precedent^setting approach 
to edubatlonal return during the next half century^ curriculum revision by 

a committee (or comilssion) called by a national professional association. 

One of thesaj the Committee of Ten of the National Education Association 
(^JEA) , appointed ^in 1392, ran "conferences*:' to survey instruction in 

history, political economy, and ylyil govs rn^nt / Ther!^ ^ mainly'- 

proposed a., variety of historical: studies for the "school government" , - . 



: . currleulimi. It datarmlned that "civil govs minemt," combined with the 
study of a "special pe|flod of hlsto^," was most appropriate for grade - 
twelve In the public achqols * 

Between the 1892 anid 1915 reporte of these Gonmlttees, a new eirrtcs 
^ tiixtbodW ap^fearad*— In 1907, Arthur W. Dimn published his very successful 
te^t^ The Coifflnimity and the Cltlzanr ^ which shifted the current kmpfias Is 
from civil govefri^nt to crtmiinlty living, (DTOn-s teKt was popular both 
because It met the needs of the new civics cpurse and it was the flrat^ 
of its kiijdO He discussed the nature and meaning of community and 
commimlty life, as well m those still relevant topics f ^ family, American- 
l^atlon, refatlons between land and people i conservation, health, 
protection of life aad proper^^priyate business^ bfislness and government, 
transportatlon^d conTOmicatlon , iaducatlon, aesthetics, religion, and 
social welfare. He also covered local government, but somewhat de- 
emphasized state and national go^mrnment, as well as governmental finances. 
In 1908^ a report of the itoerlcan Political Science Association (APSA) 
callad for a' "new civics," more In ttme with the "Progressive Era," and 
suggested Bhat the basic substance of this course be Introduced earlier in. 
the grade schools and. taught In subsequent yearsiby a more Intensive method 

In 1915 and 1916 two separate reports on the teaching of community 
civics and government appeared* the first was prepared by a special NEA ^ 
Conmittee on Social Studies of the Commiision on the Raorgmlzation of 
Secondary Education, - 'hie second was produced by the APSA (A Committee of 
Seven on Government Instruction in Schools, Colleges, and Universities) . 
Both reports mentioned that the primary goal of social studlSs instruction, 
especially civics, was training In social effectiveness, I.e., "good" 
citizenship, . The "good" citizen, these reports said, w.as the person who 
was toncemed about individual and commimlty welfare in vital areas such 



'as health, law, education »^'recreatl^^ civic bieauty/ wealth, charity , ' 
eonmimlcatlon,, migration, and transporta^fon. Not ottly was the "good" 
citizen supposed to haw knowledge of coFmunity ageneiei whieh promoted 
iuph peraeptis.but he was also supposed to contribute to aoeial action by - 
advoeating more pure food lawSi schools, playfrounda, parks, factories, 
past offieeSi and railroads, A course in coimnimlty civles was also recpm- 
mended for students hetween the ages of 12 arid 15, generally in the '9th ^ 
grade, with an ad vmced civics course at the senior level serving as the 
capstone of social studies instruction In high school.' It should be noted 

here that these reports assumed that the local comnimlty was most near and, 

■ • ■ ' ^ V ■ — 

therefore, moat dear to the student of government. Yet the "civics" point 

of view-^^"aood*' national and commmity relations and the development of a 

■ ' ^ ■: _ . ■ s ■ , - ^ - ' . ; \ ^ ^ ' ' ' " 

corammlty of interests-- was supposed to be^ as equally applicable to the 
state and the nation as to the' city md village— a questionable or at 
least arguable ass imp t ion today, 

A 1916 APSA report on the teaching of govemment identified the need 
to develop "a close working relationship between social science teaching 
at the college Md high school levels" and separated the teaching of 
|ovemment from history departments — in effect by making the subject of 
government a separate discipline. Another APSA report (1923) touted the 
role of political science as a contributor, with other social sciences, to 
the commbn attack on social problems through behavioral research* This 
report traced the development of political^ science up to 1850 , detailing 
its use of a priori and deductive reasoning patternsi identified its 
reliance on the historical and comparative method fr^m 1050^1900; and 
recognised the trend ■ since 1900 to use the empirical methods kome behavioral 

s 

psychologists and social scientists of that day'were trying to often use. 



' : Other APSA reports on the subject appeared la 1930 and 1951. The ■ -. 
jftrst of^these, a product of the t^w. Deal years, su,^ges ted fthat; a 
'political education coimlttee be'establlshed, chat the discipline be 
Integrated and reorganised In terfls of basic concepts which could bd ' ' 
taught^ and that the student's lmagln,atlon. Interest, contenpla aid 
speculation be encouraged by political science teachers: During the - 
Korean War period, the 1951 report. Goals for Fblltlcal Scienc e, summarlz 
,.its findings from |ntarrtaws and questionnaires and concluded that traln-^ 
Ins for-;deniocratic citizenship vas'. the primary goal of American politick 
scientists. This 'conmlttee sought to improve political education empha- 
Sizing political spphistlcation, the aCructure and d3mmics of govarnni^t 
the^ attributes and values of deniocracy, and Individual or collective . 
action to preserve and develop democratic attitudes, kno^rledge, and 
behaviors, Tt/o other at t rib ufies of inodBi citizenship vere also mentioned 
therein , namely , critical ' jud^ent- and propaganda analysis / To achieve 
this end, tha report called for a better liaison between high schoola and. 
^colleges to fulfill this goali-the training oj citizens in integrated 
political iclence md social science courses, civics courses, md area 
studies programs through the developmeht of critical-thinking skills md. 
through familiarity with American ar.d foreign political institutions. 

' The preriously icited 1913 aid^ 1916, reports , and .the developmant of new 
textual material to%taach the ■ functions of private and governmental agenci 
helped to establish civics as the predomlSiant ninth grade political educa- 
tion course for our era, VCin the late 1806s and early 1900s it had been 
an optional ^ course in most schooJLs , Eventually civics replaced the 
anciant history course which had, been reconmended in 1099 by a coimnlttae 
of the AmerlcOT Historical Association (A These reports 



also direcced attention to the study o£ the European :* 
or "world" ceimtmity and to the study of economic, social and pollcical 
PjQbleM of contemporary Amerieaa demoeraey. At that time the riinth grade 
course was supposed to conttnua^h elvtcs be^tm^^^o grades 

earlier, while e^oilng fifteen-year-olds to the state, the nation, the 
world, and the eeonQmlc/yocational aapeets of civics* A problems course 
waa proposed for the twelfth grade to develop Intelligent and active 
Gitlzens (the elite who then finished high school) capable of dealing wlth^ 
vital social p-roblems: which were of Immediate interest to special students 
ana. to which thf various new social sciences could contribute/ 

Thus we see that the prevailing pattern for contemporary civics (ninth), 
American History /(eleventh) , and twelfth-grade ^American government ^ problems, 
and International relations courses, was s^t over half a century ago* * With 
the lippetus of "prpgresslve" education reforms of ^the 1930s ^ the problems 
courle became a vahlcle for teachings "good citizenship" through actlyi 
participation^ problem solving, cooperation in social projects, md so 
forth^ Thus, the problems course took its place In the ^schools as one of 
ihe -''blg thtee" or "big four*' of political history /government courses--- 
aiyicSj American History, and i^erican goyemment or problems.^ 



A SiflTOar y of Curriculifln Requirements and Laws ^ State Statutes and ^ 
Required Courses In Civics ^ Democracy /Politics and Government 

The most mlversally taught tppic In histoty and government courses 

in our high schools Is the Constitution of the ttilted States—as was true 

of the nine teen ch -can tui^ civics curriculum In the Unifeed States* (Robert 

A. Taft Institute, 1963) Nearly all states require such instruction by 

law. The study of state constitutions, ttiited States history (as well as 



study of American natiorial, state and iQcal goviimment) , raverenca for 

' ■■ ' 

the flagi civics; patriotism, an4 the llkej are comon means by which ' 

etat'fe Statutes not only encouraga, but actually require soma fonnal ^ J 

train tog in "deTOcratic'V citizenship * Many states also raqulra Instructipn 

in patriotism, the Declaration ^of Independenca, representatlva government ^ 

American institutions and Ideals , and the duties, yesponslbiri ties and 

freedoiTis of citizenship (Sutton, 1976)* ' : " 

Additionally^ a few states require courses in conmiinlsmp elections , 

party politics s and even the Federalist Papers * Such statutes usually 

are broadly phrasedihoweveri s^d require ©nly that' certain topical 

Imowledge be taught. Rarely do school boards or state legislative man-- 

dates stipulate when a given course must be studiedj the term of study, 

of It m eKaminatlon in the subject must be passed prior to graduation 

from s ebon dary school. State equivalency examinations in certain states 

(e.g, California, Marylands and Oregon, for example) are also long on 

^erlcm histoiy and the formal structures, institutions , and processes 

of 'government, and short on critical thinking or inquiry processes, 

democratic values, or political bahavlors=--other than the nrocedures for 

and obligation to vote, A more detailed study of state legislative 

requirementa said their hearitig on what is taught and learned at the local 

level woiild be a valuable piece of information. Such a study is now, 

Lndaway through a coonerativa effort of the American Bar Association 

and the Ford Foimdatlon with results, "expected in the spring of 1977, ' ^ . 

f 



'tease state statutea md requlreMnts ehed some light ^pon. but do 

not entlraly answer the questloni what does political ar citizenship 

education mean poday? Citizenship in a democratic political sygtem 

Involves three facets of my civic culture^ namely^ concepts held by the 

* ' - ' - ' • . ■ . 

body politic as to rights and responsibilities j an effective sense of 

identity with the national polity^ and a grasp of the traditions, ^^style^" 

or process of governing the coimtry, (including skills^ for affecting the 

course of gbverntnent). in which one lives at the local, state, and 

national levels* For instances one* s sense of political reaponslbility 

includes reasoned loyalty ^ respect for law observmees participation in 

la^=-malcing and changing the laws ^ the right to dissent ^ democratic inter-- 

group relations^ social responsibility for one *s behaviors and a sense of 

altruism* Sobversion, radicalism, law breaking, alienation^ bigottyj 

reliance on social welfare, and selfishness are the polnr '»Ktremes of 

these behaviors: (Gibson^ 1968), As franklin Patterson s"^ inctly puts 

the matteri ^ . - * 

The most novel aspect of the idea of [democratl£j 
citizenship is the assumption that every citizen has the 
right to be consulted on the conduct of the society and . 
. the duty of having something to contribute to the general * 
consultation* I^is idea means that ^he citizen ^ho has a 
right to be consulted is %omid by the) results of the con- 
Vsultatlon, and that his duties flow from his rights* ^us , ^ 
the fabric of citizenship holds our society togethers ^ 
linking freedom with responsibility, (Patterson, 1964^ 2) 

This statement corresponds, with the English obsery^er of American politics , 

■ . ■ _ . . . ■ " i ^ " ■ . ^ 

Denis F. Brogmi"S earlier definition of the tern "citizenship In his 

Citizenship Today , England, France^ the United States ^ (I960) • , 

The eKtreme emphasis on resnonslblllty and social integration in certain 

definitions of citizenship may overlook/the compelling forces only recently 

loose in our society which agree^ on one's rights , but, which flo^t'. political ' 



responsibility and herald elvll disobedience ^ taaeher and student. 
itrikeSj and other more violent and iOMtlwes eKtra-legal' political 
bahaviora - Sometimes more is needed to define the* delicate balmce 
between rights and responsibilities and the tneaning of democratic 
citizenship in the United States today. 

■ ■ -* .', 

D, Some National Traditions - The Typical Pattern of Political 
Education Courses Offered in th^ Schools 

Ainericmi public schools devo^te much of t^eir time as do those in,, the 

Soviet .IMion and mmy other Industrially developed and developing nations 

to the training of "good" citizens. Estimates of ^ time spent in such / 

instruction fange upward to over^fifty per cent of the entire element&ry 

mid secondary school educational experience . This flfty^per--cent figure 

Is reached when one considers that much of the work in English j music^ 

health, and even in the natural sciences has a strong nationalistic or 

citizenship coE^onent. T^is is* true despite the fact that little ^ 

agreement exists now (or ever has existed) as to the proper attributes' 

of the universal ''good^" "responsible , " or "effective" democratic citizen. 

Descriptions of sudi a person range from one who is rabidly patriotic to 

one who Is reasonably loyal ^ fpom the avid nationalist to the" mature 

cosmopolites from the mmnered conformist to the creative Individualist, 

and so on* Other definitions stress health, cleanliness , posture j md 

the attributes of the "good Scout*" This homely md deportmental approach 

to civics has been characterised as "milk and morallsm" combined Ti^lth 

"ashcm civics ""pick up the papers on the playg roimd, do not' talk in the 

school halls^ and the like (Masslalas, 1969, 54-55; Patterson, 1965). 




^ Several itudles also Ca^a Ghapter III) of prevailing curricula 
patterns la thi United States* illustrate the .subject matter contexts 
,^ln^^hteh '-good'- eltlgenehlp is taught . This Inforaatlon is detailed 
here in order that we will ba able to perceive trends dyring the 1960s 
and 1970e. niroughout the United States, for grades 7-12, the ciost typical 
social studies offerings duririg the 196bs followed %hls pat tara*. Grade • 
SevM - Selected Peoples md Nations, Geography, American History, Social 
Studleai Grade Eight - Americm^ History. Social Studies; Grade Nine - 
Civics, 0ccupatidnal-7ocacional Orientation, State History ; Grade Ten - 
World History, Kodern Elstory;^ Grade Eleven: . - Atpericm History, Social' 
Studies, llectives (e.g,. Sociology and Economics)! Grade T^^ffelve" - 
Contemora^ Probleins, American History, American Governffien.t International 
Relations , . 

In elementary school, the "eKpanding cocnnunities"' format was manliest, 
along with the fifth, eighth, and eleventh grade "American histo^" 
Mphasls. In jimlor high school, the prevalent pattern was geography or 
s^ial studies in the seventh grade, Americffli history In the eighth gradi, 
and civics in the njnth grade. Iv^orld History was most common in the 
tenth, Americra history in the eleventh, and American government, problems; 
international relations, or histo^ In the twelfth (see Table I), 

.teother social studies surv^ in 1962, based on returns from 281 
secondary schools, reported that cl^Cs was |ost commonly required in the 
ninth grade and that, in the twelfth grade, American government was ' . 
required twice as often as courses on politlcai problems,. The ninth 
grade civics ' course was still the most miversally required political 
course (l^toreland, 1962, 73-76). ' . 



TABLE I 'V 

*u^"=%"hts f^'rrii of„„d i„ 

i Grades 7^X2 • 



/rota „u^„ 

, , "Pdo«sa«,pi,,. 388) 



of „0«e«d in 



V 207 
90 



Required foj, ^ . 

Graduation for ah ^«,^-<i"«tI^ 
-Slalints Cf) Offered At 



^5 7% 



Adapted from 



74f 



In 130 large cities wltn oyti.^^ 



.Grade 
9 th 

12th 

12th 



course offarlngs also appear when jcflmpar^i^g 1953 and 1962 data. In 
these. cities, where most of America's scudents are found, the civics or 
government course was still required by alinost half of the school systeiBs. 
The twelfth grade "problems" course, on the other hand, had.silghtly 
declined In popularity. The reverse was true of world history, which had 
achieved the status of civics or lovemment md second place in course 
popularity, behind Ainerlcan history but atill ahead of the "problems" 
course CJ:. Jones, 1963, 17-18). ' . » . 



Two 'stfi§r surveyi pf social studies offerings In 1961 and 1964 are w 
sumiarlied balowjln^^rlea II arid .lll.^ 

; tablm II illuatratas that: (1) largest Attaadance in high aeha^l* 

, ,\« ' - ^ ■ ■ " 

gQveTOment courses pccurt^ in the las^ two years of secoAdary school^ when 
advaneed elvlcs ^r Harlem government wisre offered; (2) Hie second most 

• popular governtaent cbutse o'fferlngwas civics in frades 9 and 10* (3) Thm 

■ *" ^ ' ^ ' ^ ■ ' . / " . : . , 

problems course was about half as popular as either of the preceding 

' ' ' _ . ' \ : ' y 

courses; and* (4) The civics course In the 7th And 8th grades an'd Che, 
^Intemational relatipns course In the flnaj. year brought up the., rear. This 
table also shows that* In terms of full- year exposure, the civics course" 
at grade^ iS-10 Qutdlstdnced the llth-12th grade civics or government course 
and the problems course, the 7th-8tK grade civics courses and the inter- 
national relations course in the terminal year. In terms of half-year 
courses, however, ^he 9th-10th grade civics course usually outdistanced the 
civics or government course in the last two years of high school, followed 

by: probleins , 7th-8th grade civics, and international relations. ' 

\ ■ - ^ c -. ■ ^ ' ' : . 

\ ' ^ _ . . . . ■ ■ ■ . ■ 

Table III provides us with gross figures for civics * • 

^rcrican government, md the 12th grade problems ctfurse— the three most 

typical political courses in the ^schools during the 1960's, . Compa^d 

^izlth Tables I and : II, < these courses^actually had.«%ut the same 

total enroilments In. 1964 as in 1960-61. It seems clear, however, that 

advanced civics or government was pulling further ahisad of the probMms 

course in teras^of tdtal student enrollment. * Of all pupils In grades 9^2, 

about 18% were in a* government or* civics course In the schobl year 1960^61, 

The total of all students Cjunioc md senior high) enrolled In all social 

studies courses that year was 80%. The .traditional exposure to civics at ' 



A. 



. the ninth gracie va* still quite Ninth grade elites anrollmfints 

were then eKdeaded only by geography or IMlted States^ Hlsto^ in graces 
; v^^Ss aad /fay world or '^arie^ history in gradei 10 or 11. ; \ 



TABLE II M', S . = 

, Of ferings,, and En Momen t 1^ 

Coursai^yv S^^^qi^^ Gtades 7-12 of _ . 

PubI±fe:Siigdftdary^^ ^ 

ApproHiniate total ainnber of students enrolled in Pub lie Jimlor md Senior 
high.s^pols (1960)! Grades 8,900, OOO* Gradea 10--12: 5,700,000 



Subjeat Field 



Total NOTier 
y. of Eupils 
Egrolled 



Enrolled in 
Half-year 
Courses 



Snrolled in 
Full--year 
Courses 



Civics, Grades 7-& 54,598 

CivlM, Grades 9-10 * 732,609 

Civics or Governneat, . 

Grades 11-12 ^ 780,123 

Problems of Democrat 380^448 

In ternatibnal Relations 17,00.6 



^2,555 
163,313 

343,423 
95,053 
12,073 



2L,943 
569,296 

436 ,700 

285,395 
4,933 



Source: Wright, 1965^ 39-46, 



' ^^TABLE^ ill " 

Govemsaent Courses Offered in Secondary 
Schools for Grades 9-12 (1964) ' 



Courses , . 




— ■ -■ - - -{ — -- ^ 
■ "? ' 


■ , Eiirollinetit 






Grade 


Full Year 


Half Year' 


Coiiaunity Civics 




9th 


, 550,000 


IJO.OOO 


Ci;^ies and Qoverrinieiit 
Problems of Democracv 


J. 


1 

I2th 
12th 


430,000 

258,0.00 , 


■ 340,000 
82,000 



Sourcef^ Moreland, 1965, 4-5. 



- ^® stu4y, cqadufcted la ttfiS used a national probability gample of, 
- 97 publlp and private secokdary gch^^ls . and found thatf 

-^-t-^-:-,j^^^t^^ courae offerincs by region, comnunlty size, and ■ 

academic featuras actukly 4i||eTe^ ., 
C Jennings , ^1966). For instance, American problenis f/ere emphasized in the- 
;,: Northeaat, with much less, ^emphasis placed upon th^ Ana^can go^rnment t 
, , ; course. In .that regions Schools In yie Midwest usually offered^.intejnstS^ 
\ md comparative politics eourses.-^d the Soutl^ lnd. st^ss^d^ AmeH 
gov^mment, rather than American prohle^^ or ot^^ political courses. 
; . , Very large-eoBmunlelea usually of farad the Ajlrlcan problems couts^whete 

■ . ja^. schpolsV^^ American .so^mment cours^ 

; tad:;che Internatipnai and comparative politics course as, well.' American 

government was usually more popular in public, as compared with private 
"^^^ ' or jpafochlal, schools. ' ' ; ; ' ■ ' ' , ^ 

VV r: y ^^^^^^^'^^ ^^"/^^^^-^ in *he school did 

not seem to matter slgnlflc&t .' . 

offerin:gs, nor.dld schbol size In the case of the Amerlban govs mment 
courae. A pattern emerged as to cburses on American problems and 
, intemhtional-relaelons (the course least of fered) i the, larger the ,sia^. > 
W ; . #fr the senior cl^s, the iteater was, thk likelihood that one or- both of . 
^ . : these courses would be avaUable. i^udents coming from secondary; schodls 

^ With higti^pircentases'of gra^duates boimd for college or cpllege-preparatory 
^ schools were: typically exposed tb American gbvernnmnt courses. Schools 
. ' With an acceUrated currlet^um were llkalyHo offer the. AmerlcMi 5|oyerninenV 
. «nd problems courses, and about'aOf of tthesp also offered^Mi International 

Vand comparative >oll ties sburse . , ' * ' 



An Sdiicatlotial testing Service (ITS) study, r^or ted Ifl l^^ 
ad that the^ pereentage of schools teaching "^^^at^ co^ijiatlon fourses 

la'l Amarleaii goveTOmtotj elvicsj scurrent affairs (inGluding^con tempo- 

^ ^ _ ' ^ ' fs , ' " = . ' ^ ' °- 

ra^ events and rfdrslgn or world affairs), md .problems of demo eracy 

4 ' ' '^^^■^ J ■ ^ • ■ ^ . ~ - ■ / - 

increasfd^^^iSt^^ 1958 and 1963 (Anderson, 1964 ,12),, This also held trt^y 
for both pi^blic md paroehlal schools, but ;v not ^S^r private Ind^-i 
pendent^ schools. Slaeable percentage increases (from 3% to 11%) were rioted 
in all four social studies cours^^p discussed abov% with the problems cdurse 
- showing the least overall gain and the current- or contamporary ^ 
^iisL^^^ ^^^^^^ showing a very large gain In pubilc schgols*. For Instance^ 
in 19€3, 76% of the public schools t'^ught current events In a combination^ 
CQursap whereas 58% taught^erican/governments 62% taught civics, and 32% 
taught pTOblems In separate ^courses . The Catholic md lndf.pendent schools 
lag^^d far behind, die- public schools In political science_offerings, ^Ath* 
the eKceptlon of the problems course, which was taught as a separate 
course in nea^?" half of those Independent schools. * 

In the 1970s the prevailing patfcferns for elementary and secdhdary school 
social studies* history, and govemment^ offerings were somewTiat the Same 
as a decade ago.. However^ significant^ modifications to the prevailing ^ 
pattim; ^re .notad There we" shall see that the ' 

traditional frKQr^brk for j and secondary lastructlbji in civic ' ' 

education has been greatly altered and imich more vartety exists ^ . At the ' 
elementary level 'the -'e^cpariding commimitlms " sequence still p Avails but 
within TO' interdisciplinary and inq^ul^ oriented frmnework of toalysls, 
^7e .shall = also Return; fr^ ^^fttprs spetilfitvd^ci^sion of these trends at 
$eVerml" later points In our malysls. ^ . ' V 



■ ■ ' . . .--31- . • . ,, . , . 

. ; =. t* ^ Dlffertnt Perapectlves on Cl^ EduG^lon^ Gurrent Pollticar 

* ' ; :Educatibn ■fa'acfcice^ In ^he SchoQlgi ' Needs ^ Goals, feacftlng 

' \ The ETS study cltfed' above^ with Its' course^ 'taplc bremUSowni a^ll 

. . uhiqua in the f iel^^. I It my still be ugeful tDday for -^^^astirlng^acKleva-- 
' ' . ment of specific objectives -through evaluation InstruiPfents. deai'^fed for 
currlcular validity , a jpriaaijj: \Qbj^fci measurement 
Instrimients . js^^able IV Indlp^tes tliat' the' structure, of the three niajor^ 
political science couraea in the mid^l960s (American governnient, civics p 
■ and problenis of Seinocracy) .was mainly concerned with historlcar. backgromdj . 
national .governtnent, ^tate and local governnient jiaitizenship. an^ pblltical 
action and problenis dealing with economic, social, 'and- iriteA 
: . sufajectii-. However J the^relatlvely high ihcidehce of such course topits^^ * 
, as taxation, grbiip guidance, and p^tsdnal problenis , casts doubt on the " ' 

accuracy of the breaKdbwn* Were a|i of them in factv iibght ,iri over half 
of the courses; of feredt Such rsBponses tq^a field. Questionnaire are 
suspect, especially (after even, the irost casual direct observationr of^' 
a^ctual classes) when one is aware of the avoidance of sufeh topics in 
^-j^' many schools- 'v- , « ; 

' ' AssuininB that there are soma inaccuracies in the ETS survey of-tbplci ' 
taught in political science courses, je^e cm review other indices of- course 
content and teaching mechods in order to obtain a more accurate perspective 
,on just what was taughfi tfen years ago and today^ Using a slfcple frequency ^ 
analysis of tnajoif subject areas found 'In 'representative ,stat 

teaching goals, curricula gufdeij government texts, and new or aKperlmehtal ' 
curricula, in ;1?66-6Z t^e following categories appeared nost frequently. 

• ■ (See^tjp Bl^liop;^^^ (A-E) \. on Source Materials for the 196ni 

at' the end of this rMport and Appendices /I. through III for a list ^of 
. , .^/V- the. saurced coaa.Ulted and for a fr6,quenc% and rank* order analysis of topics 

ERIC • ^ 



TABLE IV 



Political Sciance Course Topics Studied 
for Two or More Weeks 



Courses and Course Topics 

" American Government (Sr. High) 

Hiatorieal Backgromd ^d 
Basic Concepts 

National Gove rnment I Structure and 

Functions (Except Politics and 
^^efense) 

\ Foreign Policy Md Defense 

Strte .and Local Government i 
Structure and Functions 

Public Opinion^ Pressure Groups, 
and Politics - 

XaKation , \ 

Number of Schools - 67 ■ 

Clvlca 

Nacional Govemmant 
StaCe Governinent , , 
Local Governmant 

Citizenship and Political Action 
Group puidance 

Number of Schools - 67 



Percentage of Schools Teaching 
Topics Two or More Weeks 

Public _ Catholic Independent 



90 

97 
83 

93 

82 
71 



93 
95 
92 
93 
58' 



88 

94 
84 

89 

92 
67 



86 

83 
78 

74 

47 



94 

97 
84 

85 

81 
58 



97 

88 
82 
92 
52 



Problems of Damocyey 

Personal Problems 

Public Opinion, Pressure Groups, 
and Politics 

Economic Problems 

Social Problems ' 

Foreipn Relations 



Number of Schools - 46 



76 

84 
92 
90 
90 



71 

90 
98 
97 
96 



59 

91 
91 

89 
89 



Number in Sample - Public Schools: 388 (Grades 7-12); Catholic Schools 

248 (Grades 9-12); Independant (Private) .Schools : 233 (Grades 7-12), 
Source ^ Adapted from Anderson, 1964, 20. , 



studied In 9th grade civlcg 12th grade American governTnent md problems 

Of democracy courses p iaciudlng level of abstraction md curriculum depth.) 
For Che 1966=67 period, the f ollowi^^ontent (grades was taUghti 

1. Basic ^interests and Values Ce,g*, toleration, reasoned patriotism, 
dignity and worth of the individual, social consciousness), 

2. Basic political mdars tandlngs (e.g., nature of politics, f r^dom ^ 
versus license, equality of opportunity). > 

3. Respect for individualism (e.g., autonomy, compromise, 
pluralism)* . ^ 

: 4. Basic citizenship terminology md vocabulary (e,g., popular 
soverel^ty, democracy, majority rule), 

5. Critical thinking and judgment (e.g,', problem solving, social 
scientific methods and attitudes , propaganda analysis). ^ . 

6. Sociological ^d psychological factors, (e.g,, social charfgej roles^ 
atacusei,. political power), ^ 

/7, Group factors (e*g. , group participation,, civic action, rules of 
order), * 

8. The family Ce,g. , loyalty ^ functions as an economic and personal mitj 
rec^eation^ and problem ^solvlng functions), 

9 Social problem solving Ce.g.^ racial, economic, and other probleffis — 



solutions and evaluation of results). 




10, Economic factors Ce,g., economic efficiency, conservation, colle^ 
tive bargaining, consmnership) * 

11. Foreign, intemational and intercultural problems Ce,g., war and 
peace, realization of vital national interests, armaments). 



Looking at the field in another way, we find that' political education 
docuihents^ CteKts, GUrriculi^ guides , foals statements , and experimental ' 
. curricula) , can be divided into aertain. sub'^topics or special areas of 
eT^hasis. TOase are the domlns of political knowledge, political sophls- 
ticatton^ political yalue:3 ^ and policlcal activlCy or behamor/ Table V 
shows that goals statements, curriculum guides, and textbooks in 1966-67 ' 
enrphasized political knowledge, while 'es^eriniental curricula emphasized 
political activity, skills, and behavior as well as politically sopKlstl- 
; Gated topics and political values. All four docinnent surveys revealed a 
stress on group ^problems and group rob leTn-solving (yet textbooks seetned ^ 
to be the most balanced of the four sources In tera^ of overall,, covira,^© 
of those topical, subiact, and content areas deenied Important by curriculum 
e^^erta) * . ^n the one hand, it may be that state goals statements and local 
carricUltmi guides, written as they are by comnittees of teachers, have been 
capable only of the highest level of political abstraction. On the .other\hand 
both experimental curricula and the newer textual material are prepared by 
fewer people who may be more adept at concretlzatipn and application of 
cdncents and theories to the realities of life and of the real needs and 
interests of students, as a result of questionnaires, surveys, and 
research results. * . ^ 

A Specific Illustration; The Case of Textbooks 

Thm categories, discussed above can be further subdivided in order to 
detennine what is taught ^and when it is taught to students. For instance, 
ninth grade civics textbooks In the 1960s typically stressed the following 
topics: knowledge and understanding of the federal Constitution and the 
national government; cltisenship; miderstanding the how and why of 
citlzan participation; knowledge of personal and commimlty needs and goals; 



^' ■ TABLE V . ^ ^ 

-. « Results of .Content Analysis of Civic Education Docurnents Illua trAt inp lOGf^-f^? Patterns 
(KeyJ A*'^ -'Huch Emphasis: = Some, Emnhasis ; * - Little Dnphasls) 



Types of 
Docuinents 

rroals 

btacenients 


Political Knnwledpe 

Conrprahension of Fourida^ 
tians- and Fa^ic .Concents 
of Governmont^*^ J Constl^ 
tu€iorial Riphts^^^- Inter- ■ 
national RGLntlpns and 
f'fganizations^^ Political 
Prnressos and Tn.qtitutinn^s^ 
. A Leeal Structural 
Approach^^'^ * * 


"olitical; 5nnliisttcf]tion 

^ Internretive and Critical 
'Thinking Shills* Prnbleni 
^0 1 vin?^^ 


T^litical"/ 
' Values 

Rect^ntiVG and 
Responsive to 
Patriot tBin^ 
Ln>^ltyi and 
TDlernnce**"^ 
Appreciation of 
Group P r ob 1 e m s 

Gfbup ' tmd 
Social P rob 1 otti s 


Political Activl,t:v 
or jjchavior 

J'Good Citizenship^' 
^^itinp, and- 
Political Pa^ty - 
Meribership^^^^'' 

Wtliu^^'an? Y 
Political ^arty 
Membershin'^'''^ 


Curriculum 
Guides 


Cons t i t u tl on a 1 Ri « ^ h t s ^ - , 
fits tori cal rackpround 
novernment^^'^ * Interna^ 
Clonal Relations^^j Inter- 
cultural Studies^ Lppal, 
Scructural, Institutional . 
ApproncheB^^^ 


nlc^ss Discussion of 
Selfictod Public 
Prohleins* 


Experimental 
Curricula 


Historical Background* 
f 


Stress on Poliftlcal 
ConceptualiEatlon,"Unde r-- 
standing, Analy.sls, and 
flynthesls^^'^^ Ahilitv to 
Apply r^litiqal Theories 
to Public Problens*^^ 
Gaming and Siinulatipn^^^ 
Govemniend any the Econotny^* 


Evaluation (^f 
Responsible 
Citizonsh ip : 
tiiterasts and 
Values** Person^ 
al Ri'phts and 
Liberties^* 
" Qroun Proliems*'^ 


Sk i i '-S ■ ^1 App ] vi !] fv 

How . 0 :Uirk iij J 
Prarrii^M. P(n.-i;i i ^-.'-^ 
Barr-ilriing and (.;.-inr^ 
promise^^** Cri i • ! ' ' ■ 
Thinking;, Judj^mRtJ. 
and ProblotTi 
Solvliif?^** 


TaK thanks 


Responsible Citizenshi^^^rj^^v 
Basic Concepts of Gjovem^ 
ment^-^* Legale Structural,, 
Tnf^itutiqnal Ap^proach*^^^ , 


novemment and thi Economy* 
Comparative Government* 
Political Theory* 


Basic Civic 
ValueB*"^^ Group 
Problems^ ' 


Critical Thinking', 
vJurinment and ^ . 
Problem S.olvlnf:^^ 
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knowledf'e and uncle rs tandinct of povemnent services and controls; povorn-^. 
-mental, finances: and u^ff^lratandlru^ the structure and function of HtaCe " 
and locnl fzovernmen tal institutions. r:/^tional^ defdnRc, internatinnaJ. ' 
relations, and mlscellnneous topi cs such as respect for the flap;, 
bocqDlng! a citizen, and conducting meetinps were eniphasized to snme!^ * 
depTce* (Soo Appendix I) ' • 

Twelfth prade Anerlcan TOvernnlent texts also stressed the fnllowinr: ' . 
nalor topics: n^ovemnent and the ecDnonv; political processes: the 
presidency nnd the executive brancht Congress- foreign policy and^tlanal 
dafense; s taCe ^tovemmen t : the federal iudicinryj the law and the political 
process; foundations for the study of povernF'ant and political science; the 
Constitution; territpries, and the ''old'' and "new'V federalism; local 
government* essentials of effective deniocratlc and responslbre citizenship^^ 
and personal rirvhts and liberties* first topic, government and the 

econony, was hy far the most thoroughly and consistently covered. The 
second two ranked topics (political processes, and th6 presidency) were not 
even close seconds. The other tonics were about equa'l^y emphasised* 
CognLtlve knowiedfG was stressed in all twenty-four topics, with political 
understandinp o f , the topic belnp,, the nrim.ary^, objective , Mare recall or ■ 
remembfifinp was stressed In the following: topics r government and the 
economy, state OTvemment ^ te rrl tories and fecAralism, and local novemTnent. 
Only--ln the case of foreim policy and national defense was stress placed on 
the hl|:^her=level ability to analyze, (See Appendix II) 

, In twel f th-^grade problems-of-democracy texts (See S^ppendlK III), the 
treatTrent of various major economic problems also received emphasis. Under- 
standlnp arid analysis were particularly sCressed in these ^rms : ■'knowledge and 



undersCandinj^ of, Qpinibns ^^ith Tep^ard to solution;^, nur;:uit: of inlorLia- 

tion, and intellif^ent discusaion nf ^^ovtirnmenCfi and nn jpr social prol) leiuf^ . " 

'rOther approaches receiving con^jidorablti nniphas in - ;l ^ ' "knowLadp:? a!)Qut,. 

favbrinR usq of, and skill, in ^ usinn clear and rptlcal thinking and 

nroblem solving in a democraCic pollDical sysCf:'ni;" and ''knox/ledne and 

recall of InfoTTnation about ::the nation and world\nPfairs--^-war and peace in 

. tlia nuclear ape" (remeinberinp was also stressed dn this last mentioned 

CQplc). Two other areas receiving some atten tlon wnref ''knowledpe and 

anpreciatinn of the role of cha citizen In a democracy" and "knowledge of 

probleTTi solvinp ski lis relating to- problems of J.ivinp and working topethBr 

in our society*" ^Hscellaneous areas such as the following also racelved 

some mention: "recalling place loeations on a political man of the world;" 

"khowinp the'^poals of national life, the democratic heritage, and democratic 

values;" "practicing, creative citizenship;", "knowledge and understanding/of 

comnaratlve political systems ;" and "knowledge and understariding of public 

documents such as the federAl Constitution , Declaration of Independence, 

Artiales of Confederation, and the U*M*0, Charter," Tlie ma.lor emphasis^of 

^ these problems texts was on points of view and values at issue in contempo^ 

if 

rary American problems as well ps alternative solutions for solving public 
problems. Minor emphasis was placed on the proHable consequences ^ using - 
one method of solution as opposed to another* (See Appendices I fihrough 
III for a detailed survey of these topics in civic education textbooks *) 

Two copiprehensive surveys (Shaver-, 1065, arid Cox and Massialas , 1^67), 

' - " ■ • . ' ^ ' ■■ -. ' 

asiong Bprnm one htmdred secondary school government texts analyzed 

reported the following, very critical findings concerning content and 

method in such courses* * 



1. Ctiticar thinkinf skills were malrtly taught through exhorting 
the stmdenc ta use analytical skills, chough'no conceptual frame- 
work for such |thlnklng was provided, nor was an Intellectunl scheme 
provided to weigh the relative merits of conflicting social values. 
2* Statements about American democracy and the political party 
structure were extremely naive, ur\reallstlc , and optimiitic* They 
c6nfused the ideals of democracy when comnared with the reality 
of the political system as reported in the newspapers and other mass 
TTiedla , ^ ^ 

3. TeKtbooks Ignored many controversial^ social prohlems such as 
population control, crime* corruption ^ and racism* Prescription ^ 
was confused with descrlptlnn and axplanat ion and America was 
treated as a superior^ free^ fioodj and^ rational nation in contrast 
to^ those other nations * which were either "second rate" or "aggressive 
powerf * ^ 
4* the historical development and legal structure of American 
government were stressed to the neglect of behavioral and socio-^ 
economic resear^^ findings which challenge the alle^^edly '"rational"' 
operation of the American political system. Fundamental laws, 
idftolni^y, the Constitution, and the formalities of decision making 
ware glorified, whereas the influence , of social class , education , race, 
sex^ peer group relations, etc., were either ignored or underplayed 
in most texts, 

5. No theoretical framework, save the historical and comparative 
approach, was used to define, actual govemments. and political systemg 
analvsis^ was rarelv mentioned. Themes , foci , orpaniHation , intepra-^ ^ 
tion, and interrelationships were lacking in these "cookbook*' texts. 
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fi, Cominunlsp, and socialisin were attacked inriirectlv or- dlrecti^in 
these texts; yo.t full dlscussiQns of nthQr .^vscems of '^nve&rii'ie.n l: ^ as 
well as the ^.results of cross cultural researcli, rriruly riptJtared in such 
CeKtbook^ , ■ • , = ■ ^ ' ' , . 

7, The Inquiry or discovery Tnechod of teaching was rarely used by 
textbook authors. Detail an^ memory were stressed at the uKpnnse of 
the inquiry metriod, and i-JOtd^ or phrases such as "hvnotheses , "testlru'' 
and evaluatlnn dataj'' "tentative conclusions and "relationBhips •amonp, 
data" were rarely treated as concepts or tatip,ht as techniques. 



' Other research, concerning textbooks on povemirent reveals that the ' 
treatment of minority ;^roups in these volunies tended to be incoinpleto, 
overly selective , or inaccurate. Though readable and attractive, these 
teKts often sought detachment ^ obiectivitYj and neutrality when discussing 
thG inequities of sep,ref;ation ^ sexism, discrimination, or ^ther liTnitations 
on. our system of social and nolitical democracy. A Jiational market for a 
textbook seemed much to be preferred to a rnallstic civics course 
describing America as it was% warts and all. 

Furthermore those texts frequently operated on the naive, or at least 
unsubstantiated assumption, that students, if given no information or only 
partial information on corttroversial social issues^ would develop or 
hold reasonable^ dempcratic vplues* Rare was the textbook that* treated 
actual controversial issuas and value conflicts in" any way<but throuph * 
preseatatlon of selective and superabundant factual and descriptive 
material = (the essential Ingredient of most systems^maintaining texts)* 
In" shorty Anerlcan natloi;ialism was glorified; the treatment of controyersiai 
Issues was inadequate; -and the prohlem--solving , Inqui.ry, or open-ended 
methods ^re* ne pi acted or misused by most of .the high school ppvernment 



texts in circulation d^ing the 1960s, The almost addictive reliance by 
teachers and studencs on the teKtbook In a vast malority of secondary 
school politlGal science courses In the 1960s (a phenomenon by no nieans 
dead today) meant that much of what was taught and learned in secondary 
school gdveininent coursed placiid a premiLmi-on Tnamorlzation ra^heT than 
an a lytic al: > skills. Of co u fs e , s up pi omen t a ry t e a ch i n g mate r 1 .4is ^ he 1 p ^d 1 9 
redress this balante then as well as now. 

Since chare are few absolutes in civic education (barrinp the 
abnegaPtion of the democratic process itself) we cannot say that these 

■ '■■ ■ , ■ i , 

I '■ ■ ' . . 

traditional textbooks were inherently inferior. I^fhat occurred, however, 
was an omphasis q^n American imity, consensus , positive values , and 
virtues during, the^Cold War years so that both history and reality became 
distorted in the process p Consequently a lar'ger effort to redress the : 
balance was needed to brinp po^litlcal studies back into a more balaneeM' 
democratic focus* * = 

Civic Education Patt erns in the 197Qs - , 

A casual survey of citizenship education requirements distributed to 
state departments of education in 19 76 (Sutton , 1076) revealed that these 
departments, boards ^ and legislatures did not have policies and/of regula- 
tions founded ^on comprehensive statements of -citizenship education ,a^^^ 
part of the total school curriculum. The ^ codrdinator of phis non-scientific 
study called for a better, definition of the "scope" of citizenship education 
a "recqnceptuali^atiQa" of the field, its goals in the scho^ols^ and 
"competencies'^ for citizenship in a "democratic framewor^," The results of 
this Interesting J i f non=ri|^ornus , survey (to which thirty-nine state , 
curriculum supervisors responded) are presented in Table VI* 
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TABLE VI 

Ci'tizenHhlp EducaCionf Summary of K>12 
Statutory Requirements Policy Statements, 
and A.dministratiye Policies of Fiicv " 
State Departments of Educacion (1976) 



Statutory Requiramants 
Policy Statements 
Administrative PDlicies 



Yes 

25 <64"0 
23 (62%l 



No " 

4 (11%). 

14 (pTT 

14 (38Z) 



No 

Response 



12 
11 
13 



Twenty ftie Courses and/or Topics Stti^ied^ K^=12 (Rank Order) 



f 



{ 



Kqy Course or . Topic " ^ 

1) J^asponsibility/Citizenship. Education 

.2) U, S. Constitution 

3) U* GbvBTnmBut y * ^ - 

4) U, S, History 

5) State Constitution 

6) Patriot ism/ Americanism 

7) State History ^ 
g) State Government . 

9) Civics ^ > . 

10) Les^al/Lair Related Rducation 
41) Social Studies ' . 

12) Local History said Government 

13) Moral/Ethleai /Values Education ^ ' 

14) Other Political Education • ' . ' 

(other history, geography^ field/conTOunity/ = 
case studies, human relations, media, 
conservation, safety, etc.) ' * 

13) Mock Elections/Voter Educa.tion : 

16) Declaration of Independence = 

17) Free Entiarpriae/Economice / 

18) Principles of Democracy 

19) FlaR I^ducation 

20^ Federalist Papers - 
20 Citizenship and Other Countries 

Source: Produced from information In Sutton, ^^^K^^^^ 



Number of States ( 
Re c 0 mme n d 1 n r? / R e q ui r 1 h p, 

21 

17 

16 

U 

14 

•11 

11' 

10 



'7 
7 
6 
6 
6 



5 
3 
2 
2 



In most stata^ eith^ .reaonuTiended or .xjeq^ o f citrzeh: 

ship education. Those re^uirii|A smh Instruction (thl^ty^four states) , ; 
nrescrihad couraes In cltisenshi^S^merlcan F^ovem^ or history ,^ ci'Vics, 
and/or state hlstorv and povernment CMSualiy at the stcondary level) as 
the major fields to be studied. As .waj can, see from Table Vl^ the most \ . 
frequGntly listed cp^irses are those, li citizenship education, stat^or " 
American g^ovemment or history^ the jltate or United States €onstitution , and 
patriotisni or Airierdcanlsm. Local history, novernment, or clvlcs were also' ' 
occasionally mentioned as areas of st^dy, 
^ ^ Also of interest is the fact that moral , ethical, and legal education, 
as well as a variety of other types of courses or units (e,g* free enterprise 
human relations, and voter education) are now niakinp their appearance with 
greater frequency/ Thi^ trend inny show some of the influence of '*neW social 
studies" curriculum reforms. If so, these new courses are more popular 
than the old civics topics (e.^,, flag education, the Federalist, etcO and 
are about as numerous as the study of the Declaratiori of Independence, 

major point to be made is that most state statutes and policies 
requiring instruction in citizenship are ^vague Md generalized in their 
references to tlie study of the privilBRes, responsiMitles , and dutle^ (and. 
occasionally the rlphts and freedoTns) of citizenship at the lacal, state, • 
OTd/or national levelp^ The ^onsensus is to meet these requiretnenta through 
courses in constitutions, history /government, or patriotism, or a general 
citizenship education emphafts throughout the school years. No clear pattern 
amerges from this study, however; and the general picture presented for 
civic education :dh^tru( on in the 196ns. stiU remains true today, with' 
the exceptions nQted above. " ' ' • - 



1^ F. The Currant Sceney Civic Education in Slemenfeary md SGcondary Education' 
' ' ' ' ^ ■■ The Elem entary Level . / ' ^ " 

r *'In a later part (0) pf this chapter we shatl describa^ some of thev-^'new 

■ social studies" courses or' programa in use at the Qlementary level, these 
include , units in anthtopploiy (Bruner, MACOS) , economics (Senesh) and law^ ^ 
■. ^ related, incergroup relations CGibsons 'Lincoln- Fllene/Tufc&) ^ and citizGn^ 
' ■ ship de cis ion ^ making (Mershon Center/Ohio State). New stress, on certain** 
^aspects^bf the traditional curriculum (e.g. , vocational ^ work, and occupa- 
clonal sfudies) has also been observed. Wa shall return to this subject 'in 
Chapter IV below., However, it Is appropriate. at this, point to conclude 
that trends and patterns of studying social studies in the elemental^ school 
have change^ little In the past ten years* Schools continue to teach, for ' 
the most parts coMimiities in the 4th grade, U, S. history In the 5th grade, 
and rid History In the ifith. The cycle is then repeatedV that is , ^ S 
history is us|ally taught again In the ^h" grade* f 
The most si^lficant chaitge in the curriculum has resulted from the 
^materials written Co be used by elamentary school children, .Much of the new 
material is organised frotn a conceptual framework* "The principal concepts' 
from each af the disciplines of the social studies are identified and used 
as a structure upon which .to build the content provided in the material* 
Each concept is used in such a way as to provide learriing experiences for an 
inGreasing level of academic ability as the child progresses through- the 
material* 

The increased use of objectives written in measurable terms has also pro-- 
^vi.ded teachfers^ with a clearer picture of what their students should leam 
froth their study of the* materials, as well as procedures for determining if - 
those dbjectives have been met. As a result of teachers* iise of materials" 
con^^ucted in this mMner, more direction has been provided in what should be 
, learned and, what has actually been learned. Therefore, the chmge in elemen= 
Q Cary ^educacion over the past ten years has not beeri so much in the area of 
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. changing course •content, but - rather In the organ-ization of the raaterlflls and- 

S^thods used to teaeh social studias coutses or Cbpics , = ^ I 

. M te Secondary Level - ' ' - ^ ^ 

■ ""^^^ — — — — ^. _ • 

Three more-«ce;|£ surveys of civic education praGtlces in the 

secdndary jschoals bring us into the IQ 70 *s with ^^^r^ course ' \ = 

* ■ ' g 

offerings, subjects and toplM studied, and teacher practices in tha . 

field. These are one ETS Survey of College Bo^rd Candidates mid two 
^.■^tudles of civic;1iducation -'inimts" in conjimction with the I;eJa. 
; civic aducafeion research prbject. The ETS Survey CKlmball, 1969) found , 
thaB social stua.es offerings had, remained fairly cotrstant':for at least , 

the last ten years and that little evidence of the "new social studies" ' 

was discernible. This study of over i,00q colloge-bqund s-tudents 
■ :y™fP5^ md seniors and an elite group, to he sure) in 1965=1966 revealed 

the following 'patterns ^ ^ ■ > 

A. Abbi4t one-^flfth of the. studtnts had taken « civics, citlzenshin- 

f 

or constitution ^eourse in. grade nihef. for one or two semesters* 
^ /|b. The sane nmnber of seniors had taken American government in 
• grade t^^eJ^ve for one or mo semesters (usually one),' 

C, About half of the seniors had taken problems of ^jmocracy or 

social problems in grade twelve for at ^ast one or two semesters 

(usually one) . 

:tore than three-fourths of the jtmiors and seniors had taken 
i\nierican or U, history in grade eleven, for one or two semesters 
(usually two)l^ . ' ^ ^ - 

. E, More 'Chan one-third of the J^unibrs and seniors had studied world ' 
history in grades nine or ten (usually ten) for one or tt-^o, semesters 



(usually two) . ' . 

F,. About fifteen percent of juniors and seniors ha4 taken a "^J^j 
geography (economic^ commercial s |or world) course in grade nine "foriione, 
or two semesters (usually one) . ' 

■■ ■■ I , ■ ■ • ■ ^ . , 
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; G. ' ^ ^Ifefeftn percent ol Juntbrs and seniors hid' taken an ecdnomics 

, couMe for ona or two. semesters Cuaually t^ro) In grade twelve* 

H, Only some three percent ha/d stiidled an Internatldnal or fdrelgn 
relations or political science course for one or two semesters. A mere 
one pereent had studied comparative government. . 

Thls^^tudy also revealed that the problems course was taught most 
frequently in public and parochial (particularly Roman Catholic) schools 
and more in the South, mdwest, and Farwest thm in the Northeast. In ^ 
terms bf topics studied in this course the fpllpwing breakdown was made i 
pemocracy 'and Dictatorships - 85%; Cotnmiiiism - 82%| U, S. GoveTOment and 
Wotsign Policy -. 771; Agrl«ilture - -5 7K; Conservation - 55%i Teen Age 
Problems' - 47%; Family ProMems - 45 'i; Health - 37%;^ and Chopslng a 
Vocation - 36%, Thus we can cbnclud^^ with these researchers that the 
patterns of course offerings remained the 'same for at least the twenty- ^ 
five preeeeding years ^th little. direct evidence of iny innovation. 

One of the I*E*A. surveys (Passow. et al* , 1976) > on the basis of . an 
^'experts'' questionnaire completed tri 1971, described civic education 
courses in the United States, as follows i . . 

J ' ■ , . ■ ■ ■ s ' - ' 

A. History as a separate subject was taught some five hours per 
week at Mges seventeen toVnlneteen. ' ■ 

B, Civic education as a separate subject was taught for about five 

hobrs^per week at ages seventeen to nineteen. * 

^* ^ ■ • ' ' •• - . • ' =• 

G* Social studies was taught from one to five hours per week at 

age ten md about five hours per week at age fourteen* . ■ ' 

D* Related areas (sdclal psychology or anthropology) were taught for 

one hour per day, at ages seventaen to nineteen, - - 



This study af civic educaCion "Inputs" eampled only three key age 
* gTOUps (10, 14, and 17»19 years) in the schosla and thus IS la eking in 
its description of the totality of the average students' eKpoaure t© 
aivlc edueatioft in the sahools.^ The second IpA teport (Toraey, Oppenheim 
arid Farnen,, 1975) somewhat cqmpensatas for this deflclendy in that three, 
age cohorts are studiad but descriptions'* o/^the entire currlculvmi are 
provided arid studants were asked about actual exposure to civic education 
^course. The follo^^ing findings were reported in the latter study from a 
national sample of schools regarding civic ^ education In the United States; 
as of 1971 r , . ^ - 

A- Eighty-saven percent of fourteen and ninety-one percent of 
seventeen to nlrieteen year olds indicated thay were currently enrolled^ 
in* a civics, social studies * history^ or current events course, 

B, . On a scale of '^1-,^ (never to always) students (14 and 17-19 year 
olds) indicated that they liked such classes at the lowest relative 
(l.e, cross national) level (3,0-3.1). Students in all of the other 
nations reported greater interest in civic education courses , 

C. Both of these same age levels also reported that there was much 
''stress on factual learning (3.4) in such classes. 

/ D, tJhen asked the degree to which civic education encouraged students 
independent eKpresslon in class ^ however * students in the United States 
indicated above average encoura jfement at age fourteen and the same level 
(but only average there) at the older ages, 

E, .Students were also asked to identify th^ extent of their agreement 
with their father's, mother's^ frlends^s, and civics teacher's political 
opinions. Agreement and disagreement levels wera fairly consistent acrbss 
both age groups wltK respect to all four socialisation agents (e-g, about 
^0%-50Z of both age groups indicated agreeing "a lot" or "a little" with 
ali four and disagreement levels were only lOS-11%) . 



The general del crip t ion of Airiefica's eivio education teadiers may 

also be of gome use to us In assessing^ the status of the field today. 

Over half of those teaching ei vie education classified themselves as 

specialists In the field, with more than half a year of graduate studies. 

>toat had taught fewer than twenty years, prepared about eight hours per 

week^ for teaching, and had about ten pre-service semester hours and 

seven in-service weeks of training in the social sciences. Although 

lass thm twenty percent belonged to profassional/subj act matter. 

associations^ between thirty-nine and fifty-three percent Indicated recant 

participation in a currlculuBi ^refom project , 

Teacrier practices. Instructional materials arid techniques, 

evaluattion methods and perceptions of the importance or propriety of 

teaching certain topics are also of sdm^ interest* Some three-fourths 

or more indicated regular use of questioning asd dlscuasionf about , half 

used textbooks and audio visuals regularly J some one-quarter used small 

groups j lectures s student reports ^ and individual conferences! and, about 

^ten percent used individual material, field trips, or printed drill 

materials. The teaeharT-made objective test was the most popular (54-69/8) 

i 

evaluation method followed by teacher-made essays (48r55%) , performmca 
on homework , term papers (37-42 J) , and standardized tests 

(10-12%). 

Only about half of the civic education teachers at both levels 
reported that topics such as the Ideology of political pa^ttles, S. 
political history, or ''non-Wastern^' cultures were important to the general 
education of students in grades 7-12. However, from 68%-91g at both age 



levels said thft scudy of poll tlical activities and figures, polltieal 
funations and cons tltutlotis, loeal government .and ioclal eervlcea, the' 
ideology of democracy , Ameriean social problems (e,g, race, or orima), 
^ and international problems ' (a. g/ overpopulat were Important^ for a 

jmior ^^d senior high genaral aducation program. Mora interesting^ 
' perhapi^ are the teachers * reports of the appropriateness of certain 
behaviors. Less th^ a majority (l.e* between 22?i mid of teachers 
of fourteen md seventeen to nineteen year olds) thought it proper for k 
teacher to explain reasons for pref erring one party over another In a 
national election, to speak out In favor of nationalising m Industry ^ 
to speak favorably or distribute literature about MarKlsm, to argue for 
further governmental .regulatiori or control of labor unions, or to speak 
out against the govemmentt . Well over half (from 60%-91% for the following 
ltenia)w@idd allow atheists to express their views before a class ^ 
argue against censorship, speak out against fascist ^ objectionable. 
Or isipopular political groups, endorse the economic and political 
- imlon of Europe, allow the distribution of free enterprise literature 
(prepared by banks, stock eKchangeSs or the Chamber of CoTmerce) , and 
Bpm&k out against racial discrimination* (lomey, Oppenhelm, and 

■ _ " - ' ■ mi 

Famen, 1975, 67-86) V; ' 

From these and our mm surveys of civic education we can draw several 

■ = ■ % - . 

CQncluslons about the field as of 1971. 

* 

^ 1* By 1971, civic education had not varied much in the past ten or 

even thirty=-flve years. 
2. Civic education materials are taught so extenslyely throughout 
the* school system and to 'such' an all-^pervasive extent, ^that 
perhaps only systematiG and direct observation in the classroom 

. ' ■ " - <■ . ^ . . . ■ . . ■ " ■ 

would reveal the actual aiEOimt of such political content, 
O . ■ • -- — 

ERJC r^i 'v^\*j : 



^ which has b^en estimated to be about half of the curriculim 

; ^mphaaia, even greater* thanv^hat in the U.S.S.R. (Masslalas- 1969 

The maaaurable eflact of the "new socl^ studies" mevement aeemed 
'£0 be minimal by 1971 wlth^ the only indications being the large . 
extent to whleh many teachers leemed: to be involved in; currlculum' 
reform movements . , \ . 
There was eonsiderable evldenee that civic education teachers used 
traditional teaching and evaluation methods (e.g. * textbooks and ' 
objective testa) in their classes , promoted patriotism and fact uil 
learning, ipiored foreign and non-Westem cultures, and did not 
encourage free expression in their classes. The teachers also 
placed a greater stress on the non-political or deportmental aspects 
of good citizenship (manners, politeness and loyalty t/faMly, 
studying and working hard, showing respects mtQ.) as agiinst an 
active role (voting, political party activity, knows where tax 
money goes, actually works for goveramenf 1 change, belongs to a 
imion, gets others to vote, eccj; lliese beha^ors md practices 
were foimd deficient in the production of student support for 
democratic values or cognitive achievement levels in civics, 
although interest/participation and support for the national 
gDvernment could be promoted in these ways* . ^ 
Teachers in American schools seemed to avoid controversial materials 
and subjecta and felt safe in bringing up that which is s^ported 
by the conventional wisdom, including denigration of the "enewt'- 
e vg* * -'fascists and "impopular" groups. 



fi. * Although the Upited/Statet perfomkftie on the lEA cl-Crlcs cognitive 
aohlevement tests was ^^ita .ifespectable cross nattonally Ceapeciaily 
when cotitraated wlthj s.g, , educationally ndn^eoinpreha^siva and 
eiitlsc West 'Garainy) J the attitudinal perfomance indicated that = 
^ support' for women "S rights md other detnocratlc values was indeed 
^ not strong, Pfrhaps owing to Merlca"S pluralistic eubsysteM 

\ • ■ ■ ■ ^ ' ■ ' : ■ . ■ . . , ^ ■ ^ ■ ^ ■ - .. r / • 

\^ involving trade-offs and eoB^roinlses , variable and even contradictory' 

patterns of relationship batween sense of political efficacy * trust, 
^ and participation also indicated^that the civic education system in 
the United States was not functioning harmoniously or producirig 
expected outputs based on natiortalj state, or local inputs or goals 
. statements (See Chapters III and IV below md Appendices I-lll to 
this report) . / ' - . 

• We had not developed in the United States any reasonable, conanon 
nacionalp state, or local rationales or standards for course 
offeringSs curriculum patterns, topics to be offered, or other 
yardsticks whereby civic educational accoimtabllicy could be 
measured and deteintdned or individual curricula could be tailQred 
for a student, a class, a school or a district, 

• The kinds of sCmdards which eKlst are abstract, have few behavioral 
or escperlential referents, and are not concrete, consistent, reasonable 
or realistic* For e:cai^le, wa expect our students (and presiffliably = 
their teachers) to 'reason critlcallyi yet: about half of our teachers 
and their students have difficulty differentiating between a factual 
and a valuatlve political statement Dlasslalas , 1969 md Patrick^' 1969) 
And finally, we have not rationalized the orderly progression ^of civic 
taowledge, attitudes, and behavloM from the el^entary to the jmior 

high and senior high and then to Che adult or collage/imlversity levels 
not to speak of the lack of any s true tured or orderly information on 
non-formal, extra-^currlcular inputs from- the* family , media,- and other, 
agents of political aocialiaation. 



G* CQnteffiporaf y Changes md Ghallengeg Recent T and InnQvationa 

in Teaehlpg iPQlltlcal Education In thfe Sjchoals 

' Despite tht face ehat for at least the last^ten years there have been 
major chmges undert/ay in elementary and seeoridary pplitlcal education in 
die IMlted States^ traditional and time-wott? ,curriculma pattern^ still 
appear^' Soma teachers practice an Interdisciplinary approach Iji their 
goyertment or civics coiirses by introducing social filence materials from 
other than political science— yet this may be the exception rather thai 
the rule* For eKample* major emphasis on some essential elements of 
political education is often fomid in othar school subjects , particularly 
history^ English , literature ^ American etudlas, and other classes which 
are supposedly distinct from the social studies/sciences. Teachers in , 
these classas may us^ the historical, psychological ^ comparative^ ht^an-- 
IstiCj or philosophical approaches to the study of man* a. basic persohal 
and aerial problems and institutions, ^urtheCTiores the current ferment 
affecting instruction Jji college and diversity graduata and tmdergraduate 
instruction in political science (e.g. ^ teaching the ppllcy^maWings 
political systemas or political socialisation proeea^ seams to be 
having some effeM on Instruction in civic education through textbook 
ravlsloni curriciJ.um raorganlgation^ goal restataTnents ^ and Craining, 

It may be s^d t/ith Bome assurmce that ^the - ' ' . 
historical and traditional approach to topics such as the Presidency, the 
Constitution^ and basic governmental Institutions have now been radically 
revised in mucK graduate and mdergraduate political science instruction', 
this modest academic "revolution" has yet to reach many el^^entary and, 
secondary school teachers or their pupils. To datej new, experimental ^ 
and Innovative curricula which stress basic political policy, principlas. 



methods s the qumtl^atlve md inductive apprpichea hkire created only 
some waves df chrage on an otherwise calm saa.^t^Taditionalism In both 

elementary md eecottd^ry schooi i^^ pbHtical science. Although 

■' . ■ - • '■ • ' ' . • . 

this iiAJec& la more fully treated In Chapter V af thti report, let us now , 

. / ■ I ' ^ , - ' ^ ^* ■ ^ ^ 

briefly consider some effects of the aoeial studies ''revolution" which, in 

part, was. ^egim by the USofe in 1962 with its '^Project Social Studies*' V 

grmts to collegea TOd secondary schools^ l^ase projecta were also * 

financed by private or professional asioclatibns, state and local govern-^ 

ments, the National Science Fotmdatton, and similar sponsoring or gmii nations 

such aa the -^National Coimcll/for the Social Studies and the' Forei^ Policy 

Association, to name but a few of the educational agencies involved in f 

this re fora; movement. ^ i - / '^ . . ■ ' / 

*me following Us t Is a. eriectlon rfsome the fteaes of limov^ve M^ulum projects 

1* Students are taught how to learn rather than some particular 

content that is tied to dgsslcdly icructured disciplines, ^ose boundaries 

may themselves be quite different in the future, CThls assmptioa is 

rooted in the educational philospphles of, for eKample, John Dewey, Jean 

Plaget, Jerome Brimer^ Lawrence Kohlberg, and B. E, Skinner J 

2. Emphasis .is given to the Importance of introducing the student 

to the ways of thinking utilized in social science in such a way that he 

can actually think like a social scientist. This assimption is directly " 

related to that educational philosophy which emphasises the structures 

of various disciplines and the spiral or progressive teaching of different 

conceptual "layers" — ^levels of abstraction^ — of the disciplines at various/ 

ages according to the level of psychological develqpfflent of the chlldi 

(Jerome B rimer md Lawrence Senesh in elementary school anthrdpology 

and economics come* to mind as representatives of this theme,) 



3. Folltlcal Science courses must rid themselves, of their provlnelal 



empihasia oii, the United States ., , .They miiat become more cos'mopolltan, ' , 

croas-cultural, and Internat^onai, rBcognlilng the tffiportance of tiiemddle Emt,Qma^. 

Lmcln America, Europe, Asia, mid Mriea as poiicical eriu 

mora thai half ©f the people of the; world live today. This philosophy js 

fomd In papers, publlcationa, teaching materials, and dlrectivis; from ' * 

mmy sburcaa particularly the Forelpi Policy Association (F>UO The - ' 

^ ■ '\ ' ^ ' ^ ^ ^ 

^Intemational Studies Association , the Asia Institute, Education and World 

■ '■^ . ^ ^ f ' * ' ' ■ . ^ 

AffairS j the NDM Title 1^1 USOE program, and various overseas area " ^ 

studied iid International institute . progra^ at mmy miiverslties, ^ 
. (Certain ^c^lars such as James Be eke r^ at Indiana Iftiiverslty, ^ 

John Gibson ^t Tufts, Lea Anderson at Northeastemp and\Elizabeth Rlordan ^ 
at the World Law Fmid, are perhaps qdlte representative pf these cross or 
trms --national educational programs and Innovative curricula,) 

4* Yomig children (grades K-6) can imderstand and work with more 
abstract and meminiful pplitlcal and social science content than Is ^ 
presently es^ected of, or. provided for, them. Brmier assumes that complete ele- 
ments of a^jectecan be taught to any child at any age level if the^ are 
presented siirfplyj fairly, and honestly in terms .of the child's level of 
abstraction, patet experiences and future expectation of similar (reinforce- 
ment) ; teaching of related and more 'develop^ri ethods, content , •^concepts , ^' 
arid generalizations at Subsequent levels of psychological, physlcml, md 
social development, (Tills point is again a product of the "stage" or •. 
developmental ^psycholgglsts such as Plaget, Bruner, or^Kohlberg—pius 
behavior modification corrolarles, wh^ch have been espoused by Skinner- ) 



Si; theory and fimctlons of ^er lean and world gdveraments, as i 

Veil ^ the realities of practical politics and political llfe^ must be 
taught to^ students ;'bf go ye rnment rather than mf rely , the .elasslc^,' legal, 
institutional^ or formal structures and institutions. of government* (This 
theme has been supported hy national professional org anla at tone such as 
the APSA^ and the NCSS, and .experts In political science md social 
studies education^ (or eKample*) 



6, Political Science in the schools must free Itself from the 

lockstep Cread^recite-revlew-test) syndrome. which is tied to outdated and 

sterile political teKtbobks, Inoffensive, materials ^ pleasing to tfie major 

Interest ^groups 5 serve to reinforce political prejudices and promote short 

term retention of an obsolete political curriculiin whlch^has been static 

for more thm fifty years- (This point of ' view ;has long been advocatedj . " 

buy its chief proponents over the last ten years have come from the Lincoln 

Fllene Center at Tufts , the Educational Development Center of 'Newton, 

flassachusetts J and various scholars and teams at Utah States UCLA/ Ohio ' \ 

State, Indiana^ Mchlganj Syracuse ^ and Harvard L^lversltles* ) ' 

7^ The teaching of values j ethnicity , 'and controversial public 

issues has been avoided too long; honest treatment of such topics might 

foster more appreciation for the realities of American politics and m.ay/ 

head off the development of C3micism md disillusionment with the political 

process during early adulthood, (This' poinr^of view has repeatedly been 

mentUoned in articles appearing in journals such as Social Education , 

Social Science , and The Social Seudles and by Influential wrltars In the 

field of c^ic education such as Franklin PaCterson, Donald Oliver, James 

Shaver, Jama| Banks, and Fred Newmann.) On these points, also see Gleary, 
1970 aid 1971. ^ /• 



Other Maioy Trends . ; ■ m ^ 

A survey *of maipr trends In/contamporai^ civic education as aw 
a task to which we shall return suHsenuently In Chapter IV. We shall limit 
burSelves Here fio a brief review of aowe malor thrusts In political edAica-- 
tion as seen . In specific projects devoted to Improving political arid social 
studies. Several of the ma1or deyelopmencs In civic educi^ion over the 



last decade can be divided * however roughly. Into the follc>wing^ Gategories 
a) The Behavioral Approach^ Tr^nlng Institutes, and Practical Politics , 

\ b) Slmulacion and namlfigj c) Case Studies, d) Controversy and Vales, 
e) Major/Concepts , f) Inquiry and Methodological ApproacheSj Intern- 
disciplinary Approaches , h) The Political Sdelkllisatlon Process ^ 
1) Comparative and Intemational Studies, and j ) Comprehensive Problems, 

Miscellaneous Course Practices, and Other Approaches to Civic and Social 
Education. ^ * . ' 

^* The _D€havi oral Approach ^ Training Institutes ^ md_ Practical Politics 
To date, the ihost fully developed, program utiligln^ the behavioral 
approach to revision of the political curriculum has-been conducted for the 
last ten years at Indiana University by the High School Gurriculiffii Center in 
Government (llSCCn) with USOE and NSF fimdlng. This prolect attempted a 
full 4cale restructurlnR of the ninth grade civics and twelfth gride 
American .government , courses . iThe twelfth grade toerican Political 
Behavior (APB) and tT^elfth grade Comparing Political Experiences (CPE) 
proiects have specifically defined behavioral goals for civic education* 
These new course formats emphasize the structure of the discipline under 
atudy, major, concepts^ the Inquiry method^ and the values approach* The 



materiajly leads students to di^^cover for theniselves the difference between * 
the political .rad non-poll t leal wo r^^ hierarchy of roles ^and , 

statusei j the ^importance of cononimity elites j the realities of prActicai 
politico, and the pattern of eKpectad class responBes conGernlng' affects 
towards political -symbols such as flags | medals , posters, and picfeures of _ 
pblitlcal lead^.rB, This project has also benpfitted froni" the results of ' 
pilot nrograms and evaluations in selected schools which have tested these 
experimental linaterials . In addition, the project has atteTnpted to teach 
teachers thryufh practicum eKperiences in which the college professors who 
developed course have actually taught high school students while being 

observed directly and on video tapes by secondary school teachers who 
/themselves would later use these materials in their own classes* Since ^ 
1972 Glnn ind 'Company has been marketing the APB materials which has., 
'resulted in their more widespread use in secondary schools* The HSCCG 
staff has also completed a second edition of the APB course for 1977 and 
is ''finishing its work on CPE which stresses pollticcal systems and issues 
in. the curriculum materials* It is expected that one CPE courSGj which 
has been thoroughly piloted^ will be ready ^or full scale use in the 1978- 
79 school year , 

The HSCCn has also eKperi^ented with different dissemination models 
by using, for example, a serie^s of Civics Dissemination institutes (CM'^s) 
in cooperation with ^local university hosts* .These GDI's attempted to 
reach educational '"^ste keepers" (such as college professors of political 
science and social studies methods', teachers ^ curriculum supervisors, school 
superintendents, state department social studies coordinators , and other 
'^thange ag:ents^* who would adopt or disseminate the APB course in their 
school- systems or teacher training programs. These highly successful 



inst.itut©s.^,;Utiil2ed\a ^slffllla^ lilustrating the= teaGhinp sCTrat^yy 

utilized in the cour#e (data gathering, liypotheaiB formulation j' hypotheBis 
testing, penerailzacion and conclusl^ fprmulationj ere) throuRh demon- 
titration lessons, teache^r traininp films:, diseysslcm Df/course •materials , 
lectures on the behavioral approach to political science , and plans for ' 
dissemination of APB course, materials in futuri^.'^ Participants under^ 
wentchree days of intensive study of the APB coursG with the HSCCG staff 
and were immersed in. the course materials, .These CDI's were carefully 
evaliMted through questionnaires and observations and were revised on the 
basis of participant feedback* The results of the evaluation of these 
GDI'S by some 253 participants indicated thnt 83^ were willing to use or 
recorranend the APB course when it became availahle. 

The pos t-publicat io^; experience of the APB course (SnOsObO copies 

have been srftt^ Indicates that it has indeed been a popular alternativ 

to the traditional American government texcbook. 

The HSCCG also experimented with a new method^ of tralnltip, social 
studies 'Afield ai^eritSj" much like the dissemination model, lonp used with 
success by the U. S/ Department of Agriculture. This prof^ram, also 
supported by a USOEj involved the tralnini^ of some thl^ty-flve persons at 
Indiana irniverslty for one year in the behavioral approach , the APB course 
the new social studies^ and in dissemination strategies. After thls^ they 
returned to their local school districts to serve as consultants and 
curriculum Innovators. * ^ ^ 

Two other federal programs (the National Endowment for the Hinndnlties 
(nWi) and the iJational Science Foundation (NSF)) have also become ' nart oE 
the civic ediication dnout in the United States.--^ For epcample, the "JS¥ has 



::sipported curtlculiOT devilopm^^ln^tlj^ fields of aociology , economics,, jyr 
fathrqpdlbgy, and peortraph/ f^J^ of. these prppraiii^.^rj mqr#. fully ,,. - ^ 1^ ' 
discussed in Ghapter 'V litelow) T f he iNEII also supported sev^al Innovative ^ 
programs deslf^ned to expand the options open to students of American- -^^ 
history and gdvernment ; for exaraple j ah eightK prade tmit on the American 
Revolution designed^to appear during the bicentennial^ celebration* y ^ 

Some of the (now defimct) Natlonai Defense Education Act (NDEA) 
and Education. prof essloTB Development Act^ (EPDA) Civics Institutes also , - 
developed new political' materlalSj re^istic iexperlences in civic education ^ 

' • [ ' ^ " \ . ^ 

successful teaching stracegies , ^nd ekpdsUre to political science concepts 
and content (such as systems analysis) for pre-servlce , in-service , and 
graduate education, during the 196Ds and 197^0s* The training of teachers, teach 
trainers, and teachers of teacher trainees an civi^c education has also 
occurred in federally sponsored TTT projects during this same time period* 
The Lincoln Fllene Center at Tufts Unlversit^^ for example ^ worked for 
several years with teachers^ and administrators from the northeastern states 
under federal prdprama to improve instruction In civic and legal education 
based on current social science and behayioral research. Despite a curtail- 
ment in federals fuAdin^, these endeavors are stlH ^.having an effect as a * 
result of institutional, state, and local funding and cooperation. 

To cite another example of an Institute prpRram, George Peabody 
College tor Teachers in Nashville, Tennessee ^ conMucted a s™mer training 
institute in 1068 for civics teachers , in the SoutH which stressed new 
findings in political science , the importance of t|be political systems 
analysis approach, resiil'ts an^ implications of re'^nt political socialization 
reS€aE%» a practicimi experience in civic education-^ current issues in = 



h'/^'^^-Xoc^l n state, national, and in ternat tonal polictcal topics, and the/ 

' ' ' *•'■ " ' ' ■ * • . ■ ' ^ ^ , ■ 

- . app^ilpation of tliese findings to classrooms of diy.er^ie soci-al , economic, 
*■ " , ■ . ' ' ' ' ' 

.raqldf :and other personally relevant backKrouhds. Tt aciier-partlcipan ts 

- V ware encoiAra^ed to observe and/or teach demonst raLiati l&s.^ops^ to "real" 

/'^v'SE'Alehts^ -«£,to work with students on local Siirvov research ' regarding, the, 

1963- el#ct±pns [a survey which accurately predicted July ^f ,1968 that 

' ^ /'-^'''/^ ' ^ * ; ^ \ 

; . Davidsan.; Count y fNashville)j Tennessee, would vote for Wallace, Niwn , and 

Ihimphrey in November in that order, and. with fairly close approximations^- 

^ ^ .dn terms of sex, race, age, voting district— to other politically relevant 

>Y^riahles] , 'Subsequen^tlyj students and teachers from. £his NDEA Instittite 

: conducted scnool surveys prior to^ the fall elections in their own school's 

^ ^(of- St utJe^^^^^ and administratats ) / These studies were 

» -Of ,such cbnaequence that twelfth grade students often ^visited the eirhth or 

' ' ■ ^ <^ ' ' ^ - ■ '_ ,1 . , ■ . ■ 

■ ninth grade alaases 'which conducted the surveys in order to lind out which . 

^ ' way/ the school itself was*voting. Participants also tried out gaming^ 

, prog^rammed learning ^ innovative audio visual presontations , and the use of 

1 othec , m^illa for more effective cla^^room leatning and teaching, 'T'he 

behavioral approach was stressed throughout, this experience, as was pre- 

J and post'^.tfeaching testing- of political attitudes and Information (to which 

' the toac^ierrpaWicipants had themselves been exposed). Although undocu-^ 

Nmented, thg NpEAj.EPDAi and TTT programs are still having an effeA 

■ (despite mixecJ ori^glnal evaluation results) in school S3^stems of the 1^7ns. 

\ For the last fifteen years the Robert A* Taft Institute of Government 

* . ^ ■- ' > ^ 

in Mew York, City has sponflorftd^ hundreda of .seminars for elementary and 

. fjecondary .'Jct'tdn'l tencherr. ■ f n about half the ntatRS. Thes,€» somJ.nars hfiye 

'"■ beetC co-sponatored l>y more- than fifty' collefios . universities , and achool 
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systems. They emphasize practical politics and , the realities of political 

behavior in the United States political system. Thousands of "real" 
* 

pollclcians and political scientists have lectured and/or worked with four 

times as many teachers (who have over hal^ a million students in clas^ 

annually) in areas such as political socialization, the two--party system, 

practical politics, constitutiona^ government ^ political survey techniques , 

individual political opportunities and responsibilities ^ appreciation of 

(and involvement in) democrattc political lifes and so on. These institutes 

are part of a contemporary education program which exposes teachers and 

other adults (through reports on these seminars in the mass media) to the 

broad spectrum of polit^c^^^pportunf ties available to them----from mere 

awareness as a cicis^en,^ on the one hand, to active participation as a 

pressure ^group member, party worker ^ or even as a political office-seeker. 

As a part of this program, how a person may participate as an individual 

or as a member of an orF^ani^ed political group has been well reported 

through local" newspapers , and through radiOj television, and other observers 

who have visited Taft Seminars throughout the nation. The Taft Institute 

also produces a newsletter which reaches thousands of key Individuals 

involved in political education with each mailing. During the 1970s, 

teachers and other "change agents" hav^ ^received information regarding 

relevant films, classroom practices , available opportunities for research 

and further education, and additional information in the field of contem= 

p6rary polit^ical education. Follow=up surveys by the Taft Institute and. 

NDEA tpatitute Directors also indicated that a ^reat deal of innovation 

and eKperimenCation was occur rinp in thp^o- classrooms, doubtless much more 

than otherwise would have been the case without those prof^rama, 

r - . . ■ 



b. Simulation and naminp' 

Nortlwes Cera and Johns Hopkins UniverHitieM , trie f'oralrn i oiicv 
Assbciation, Aht Associates, as well, as tVie ^^'astetn i-^jj^avio rai Sciences. 
Institute , Science nesearch Associates, anc! otliur con tr Ibutors too numerouri 
to mention have been resnonsihle for Jie deveiornnunt of manv useful and 
stirnulatinR itleas for civic education courses tiirouphout the United StateH. 
Impressive p^ames conceminr war and peace, international crisis., the 
lepisl.jtive process, denocracv, and international relattons have been 
developed in the last ten years and liave nroved to l^e instructive and re-- 
wardinc' civic education devices. Despite the fact that sonie of these 
r^anies are of ton misleadinp or oversimplified, student and "'teacher reactionH 
and estinates of their value are nuite favoral^e. Some of the realities 
of the political process (inclndinp legislative ■'pairing^'' the ."pork 
barrel.'' "tradlnr votes," etc*) are deTn.onstrated in' tfiese students-teacher 
exercises. ; For instance, one name, called ''Dec i slbn.^ " involves many 
crucial variahlea of national policy^makinr^ in the Intemational sphere. 
Anontlcally soph is t i ca tod, parie , it renulroa stud^ts to consider ideas, 
peoples, anc! a nation's potential nnd obiectives. Cornproiiiise is always n 
potential 'decision*' Some critics of caminn, howe ver. nay th.nt more 
consideration of "real' and 'relevant" issues oup,bt to be brounht out in 
these Games. Yet these critics have not vet produced any suitable alter-- 
natives for such civic instruction. 

In response to such. suEtTes tlons , Paul Amlndon Associates, of Minneapoli 
Minnesota, has. developed some simulations dealini^ with city planninp at the 
locfil level . In cootiera t um Vi th the Political Science Department of 
MacAlister College in St. Paul, Amlndon Associates lias also developed n 



game called "Crisis,'* dealing with foreign policy and declslon-=makinji , In 
inCernational affairs* Sevaral other publishers have come abreast of the 
new social studies movement and are producing up-^to-^datr> textbooks* For 
inBCance,5 Ben^iper Brothers produced a two-volume text (Frorn Lejt to Riplit 
Readings on th^ Sodio-P oliti^^ jject rum which traats case studies of 
black power* teachers' strikes, S, forei^ policy ^ civil liberties, 
voutli i separation of church and statej and Vietnam as malor elenients fq^r 
study. Debates, student self-evaluation sheets , field trlpSs role playlnp 
socio-drama, posters, hibliopraphles , editorials , student speeches, 

0 

cartoonsV visiting speakers , letter writings use &f mass media, and ''Meet 
Che Press sessions are some of the su^^ested activities which compleTnent 
this- hook of readings* Other publishers (some whom are listed in this 
report) are also enpaged in disseminating the new social studies political 
curricula which have been developed over the past decade, 
c. Case Studies 

Case studies in civic education (narticularly social, political and 
le.eal nroblems) have been developed and are apnearing with greater fre- 
nuency in government courses in secondary schools 5 as has been the case 
for many years in the colleges* These case studies deal with critical, 
controversial, and often contemporary topics such as due process of law, 
civil liberties, and oblitical decision making. For Instance, these case 
studies involve search: and, seizure , the right to counsel, free press and 
free trial guarantees, prayer and Bible readinp In Che schoo^k^^rellglon 
and politics, congressional investigations, loyalty oaths, right^to-^work 

laws, the Fifth Amendment, rGapportionment , racial discrimination, censor-^ 

"... - ^ ^ \ 

ship, onen housing, and so forth. Such case studies not only help 

** . . ' 



students to learn about nritlcal isBues faclnp the ApGriran ponpIe,bnt ulicv 
also help Co develop knov^ledf.e of the ways in whicli tU'e pdliclcai system 
ODerateSias contrasted with the strict checks and iwijcinc€\s and separatloa 
nk nowerB outlined In. the national "rule hook," lUv Cnns 1 1 ttition -of the 
United States, 

The Commitcee Oi Civic Education at the Universitv of Callfonila, Los 
An^el_eB, has publlsiied (with Clnn & Companv) student and teacher materials 
dealing with case studies of political conflict, r^overnment, and freedoni* 

Political considerations, Auida questions , suppested activities, and 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

thou^^ht-^provoklnG case studies are at the heart of this proRram, The 
American and Chicaj*o Bar Associations and the Chicago Board -of Edttcation 
have loincly sponsored the '/law in American Society" prolect. Essentially, 
these approaches study key cases lW^\merican history . much as a lawyer 
would see them in specific cases at bar* The law curriculum is supplementary 
Crather than displacemen t=oriented) and is desirned for use at tlie fifths 
eighth, and/or eleventh grades in .traditional courBes in history and civics^ 
offered at those levels* The teaching strategy utilizes inquiry , dramatic 
zation, ppming, and discussion throuphout* F.stablishmant of law and order , 
and' consideration of slaverv, equal opportunity, free speech, separation = 
of church and state, federal power, ,and other such topics are some of the 
current issues treated in these materials. The coursq: is realistic and 
relates to issues which concern students and which must be handled now or 
later in a contemporary social studies curriculum. Other ^siml lar nrojects 
have been snonsored by the Law in a Free Society Prolect (California), The 
Constitutional Rl^,hcs foundation (Los Anf';eles) and The Institute for 
-Political/Legal Education (New Jersey)* under the neneral aepis of the Ai*A 
Special Committee on Youth Kducation for Citizenship (ChlcRRo). 



Consideration of "ths affective domain,^' values, and contrnversy in 
con temDorary America has alno been a vital part of the "new' social HCudieH* 
nwvemonC over the la^t decade in Ai^erlcan education. The Harvard Social 
Studies Proloct has specialised in tlie consideration of nublic controversy. 
In this project a framework for the examination of such issues has been 
developed and evaluated. The evidence now available indicates that stiidents 
can handle cnncepts and operations for dealini? with such issues while pain- 
Ln<y in their linowledre of, and interest in, traditional content and fiKdings 
of Che eKtant political curriculunu This approach has also utilized the 
.structure of discipline and mode of inquiry ^approaches, which have also 
Lmproved sCudc^nts* analvtic abilities, this '^jurisnrudential*' approach 
nolitlcal patticipacion has received greater impetus as a result of these 
findings. Several other social studies programs have also found this 
approach to be interesting, meaningful relevant , and rewarding to students 
and teachers alike. It is likely to hecome even more widespread for the 
development of civic education curriculum materials in the future. The 
so-called innuiry method, however, seems to be neither more nor less than 
that which was previously called the "open ended" discussion. Although no 
one of these proiects has (or could have) a monopoly on the ''open end" 
technique itself, each uses a snecial versiori of this aDproach---^so tha^ 
some may be more structured or more "open" than others. However, we do not 
.feel the need to become involved in this semantic dispute and prefer to 
leave the question itself open for the reader. 

The Harvard Social Studies proiect has a public issues casebook and 
pamphlet series denltnp with controversial issueR and public nroblems. 



These materials focus on issues with historical arif^ ron ireniporary ainnl-fi^-, 
cance (e,R*, the chiirch^and-state and individual^ f r(:'F^ciom^f ron'=.s tiate-contrn I 
issues deal with the Amish In various parts of the Uni/ted States; the NeMtb 
views^of ^America pamDhlet deals with slavery, the Sduth, intenrated^ housint^ = 
life in liarlem, petting an education, the status of blacks, and race ,^ 
siiccess, and radicalism In America) . Teacher's puides are also available 
and. In the case of the black studies pamphlet, contain questions directed 
toward racial differences, supposed inferiority, economic opportunity , . 
race relations, racial integration, and nublic respohaibility for social 
welfare... One booklet, entitled Taking a Stand, helps students and teachers 
to classify noints of view, conterrnorary relevance, value and factual 
issuesj and definitions o f leRal , or '■frame of reference," issues. Each 
pamphlet has a final section dealing ^^th "Review, Reflection, and i 
Research^ which helps the student to car r^. on a continulnp dialogue, both 
in and out of class. 

Two other "non academic" sources which may be of considerable interest 
to realistically oriented civic/social studies educators are Th e__W ash 1 n y. t on 
i!?£tMZ (published by the I-'ashinnton Monthly Co.) and I nside t he S ystem, a 
special selection of articles from The W aslii n ^^ton Monthl y on the presidency, 
Conpress, and the ref^ulatory apencies=--wrl t ten by such noteworthy authors 
as Hugh Sidney, Russell Baker, James David'^Barber , James Royd , et al . . 
T]i_g. ^'jt^^lnKton^ r^oHthly believes that the American system is in trouble and 
has not responded ade'quately or quickly enougii to todav's uri^ent needs p * 
It is dedicated to understanding the "why" of what is t;ronp with the 
political system and the "h nw" of what can he donn^^bef ore , as tiiey say, 
"It's too late" to do anything about it, nomrnon nause, a |*rowlnn r;^"oun of 



more Chan inn, 000. influentials' in the UnlCed S.tates, is also dGVocad to. 

similar purnoaes * John Cardner» foTmer U. WKvl Secretary^ is tlie leading 

light in this prnanization 'Which , like the Ralph Nader Washing, ton- hMed 

'*no0ple's lobbv 5 " is also devoted to doin?^ soniG thinp ahout the ''mesa|'' in 

American oubliciifa* Each produces adult education raaterials. ^ 

s ** Ha jor Concenjs ; 

^1 ' Heveral proidcts have used ma j or . concepts in the social studies and 

are also worth mentioning at this pnint. Consortia utili^ine; "social 

science'' curriculum materials ^ based on conceptual anil structural con- 

structs , were or are part of proiecta carried .on at Michl&an . State , the 

University of Illinois^ SyracusG University, and other "new social studies" 

unlversitv centers. These prolacts tried to encourape tl\e eKoariniental- 

approacb. while avoidinp; the redundancies so typical of traditional curricu^ 

lu^ macerlals* They attenpted to foster the study of essential knowledge, 

understandings 5 skills, ^nd basic ideas and concepts of government and the 

social studies throunh their materials ,^ At Syracuse University, for 

* 

instance, social scientists defined kev conceptual topics , such as conflict 
resolution and political leadership , which could aid students in structur- 
ing^ and integrating knowledge gleaned froin their other social studies j 
history* and humanities courses and materials (Price, 1965; Morrisett, 1966). 
J n q u i ry and ^-Te t h o d d 1 o 1 c a 1 _ Apji r o a ches 
An increasing? Interest in the methodologies of the political and 
social sciences was also quite typical of newer approaches to civic educa^ 
tlon in the United States* In addition to the new techniques mentioned 
previously* the use of the inqiiiry method to examine man's political 
institutions is a characteristic feature of civic education in the l^fifa 
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■ ■ " ' • • ' ^ ' " 

and 70s. Ac the University at Illinois, concents, and nuinerall^atloii^ 
drawn .from other social science fields C''nnn nnliticai;* and * no J i t: leal*') 
were developed for a coherent proprani of ins t rue i iu,u Siniilar ly , the 
materials from Syracuse University dcBtailed the n.ethods of analysis us>ed 
tp develop certain key political/social science cnncepts. Both the ^sCSS . 
and the SocioloRical Resources for the Social Stiidies (SkSS) have also 
produced short studies of inquiry, structure, and methodolory in the social 
sciences with encourapinp results. The SRSS also developed full^year 
course materials in soclolov^y for secondary students. ^ 

' BRSS developed forty social science "episodes" and sets of instruc- 
tional materials which nrovi'ded^ brief , dramatic, and firsthand encounters 
with sociological data. Each unit was designed for use in history, govern- 
ment, and/or problems courses and "stressed/the "innulry" approach/ Poverty 
stereotyping,* religion, hypothesis formulation , ^ the family', science, and 
luvenlle delinquency are some of She topics treated in these pamphlets. 
Each episode has ins tructors ' and students' r^uldes, some of which have- / 

readinf^s, diaf^rams, statistical tables , pictures , and politically evocative 

- 

materials , 

t' ' ■ ■ 

^ ■ . . ■ 

Another sequence of materials, developed for hal f- ye^rMise , is the \ 
SR5S- If^^ui rie^ in So ciojLo^ y course for hif|h school juniors and seniors 
(available since 1972 from Allyn and Bacon), It deals with urbanism, 
adolescence, the family, racial relations, social institutions, crime, 
social stratification, and effectinR chaniie in the social order.. Each 
topic is treated (in paperback hooks) by professional sociolopists who 
have rewritten their cnntributlons to the nrofesslonnl literature in 
lan.Ruape whicli, hopefully, is meanin.qful for hlph school readers. 
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Evidence drmm frcfm school trials lias been used to revise tha preliminary 
. versions of thesc^ materihls . * • 

Each of the SRSS episodes is different, not only in content and 
.method, but also in approach (e^fi., nome have recordings which doplct an 
interview with a '\slum landlord , whereas others are supported by films, 
slides, pictureB, maps, charts, transparencies, tapes, RatneB , or Simula^ 

tions)* The pro.lect ^ (f imded in pare by the National Science Foundation ) 

^ ^ \ ^ ^ 

also encourages self evaluation as well as evaluation of teacher and 

material effectiveness. Questions of factual recall, evaluation, and 

proh._. :y are integral parts of the RRSS approach, Encour^^inp,ly , 

student do seem to learn to distinguish between a fact, value, and 

nrohabllity statement. ' The SRSS episodes are not a "course^*^ to replace 

currr*nt Social studies courses, but rather comprise a supplement to 

enrtc , nractiees and materials now used in the social studies. The 

Innui ries one-semester course, on the other hand, is designed to replace 

D^art of the American history, government ^ prohlen^s, or international rela^ 

tlons course in the eleventh or twelfth grades. The entire SRSS approach, 

however, is noteworthy for its effort (as with the Ohio State elementary 

proqram and the Indiana APB and CPE programs ) to correlate college and ' 

secondary school inscruction in the social sciences, 

g . Ijvte rdis ciplina ry A pproac hes 

Certain groups , organizations , and proiects are also responsible for 
developing political materials which are applicable to^ such fields as 
liistory and o,eography. For instance, the Educacional Development Center 
in f'ewton , Massachusetts, produced units in American history dealing with 
17ch=18th Century political man--the theme ^heinp the development oft the 



American "from subject to citizen." Mong 'the snrnvt Une^ the High School 
Qeography Pro.lact, Boiilder, Colora'do, produced political geography units 
which treat sectional issues through games md up-to-date, interdiBcipli^ 
nary,' content aiid inqulry^-oriented units of scudy. Moreover, both the 
Lincoln-Filene Genter at Tufts and the Foreign Relations Prolect InaJew 
York City have developed materials dealing with ideology and world affairs, 
using case study materials to improve the teaching of United States foreign 
policy and the international political system. - The Foreign Relations , 

. f ^ 

Proiect deals with the basic political and economic problems of American 
foreign policy through educators' conferences and seminars, clearinghouse 
activities, and a selective publishing policy. The L€ncoln-Filene Center, 
in addition to its work in curriculum materials development and course try-- 
outs, has also* researched teacher education ^ processes , and styles as 
related to contemporary civic instruction. As a matter of fact, until the 
last few years, much of the most meaningful work in political leaming and 
socialization in the schools was done at the Center* This Includes the 
Center's .work on case studies, terevision, films, and other materials on 
practical political action and^group political activity. However^ programs 
at Indiana, Ohio State, UCLAj Northwestern and other institutions have mpre 
recently taken the lead in spearheading the in terdlsciplinary movement 

in civic Education* ■ , ' , ' 

, . } ■' 

The Tufts Center also developed a program to improve democratic human 
relacions at the grade school level through int^ergroup education. This 
interdlspiplinary curriculum stresses the "affective'' (emotional or ^ 
valuative) domain through elements such as positive self concepts for 
whites and blacks alike* Children become aware of .the diffe i : groups to 



which thay belong, oyerlappinR or confliccing allegiances , and differences 
and similarities amonR peoples And proups . This curriculum faces potential 
ly controversial and sociallv sensitive topics in the curriculum head-on . 
Children's viewpoints are not only tolerated, but are anpreciated, expected, 
. fnd respected in,^ the .classroom* No textbook or book of readings is pro- 
vided. * Instead, a two volum^e teacher's manual of over 500 pages is used* 
Lessons are developed throughout the vear so that relevant Rames , questions^ 
role playing, and inforniation t^.atheririg Become part of the regular course 
of study (Gibson, 1968 and 1969)* 

Over the years, the Center has also produced up^to^date political 
materials for classrobm use in social studies courses. Minorities in 
America, civil liberties and civil disobedience ^ citizenship, preside^ntial 
elections, s^.un controlj the courts, practical politics, poverty, wGlfare, 
urban renewal ^ the nolice, idealism. Interpersonal relations, race, 
intolerance, preiudlce, poverty, clissent, and technology are examples'.of 
some nolitlcal topics discussed in these materials. IneKnenslve narratives 
for students, teacher's Ruldes , films, and tares ^also support tliese basic 
tGKtual materials. ' 

More specifically, the interdi^scipllnary mate^ala and course practices 

which may he appealing to contemporary teacliers of civic education 

■ 

can also he fotind in, for example ^ the Carnef:ie=Mellon University multi- 
media prar;ram of "able'* students. These include Comp arativ e PQlitlcal 
S^Jtem^ Oth/lOth grade), C omp a^r a t i ve_^conomlc S ystemg (^th/lOtli grade), 
and an t r_o d uc t i_QP- .^ Q Beh avioral A^j.^nce (12 tb [?radc) , available frotn 

,Holt, Rineliard and Winston. Edwin Fenton's Teaching the New Social 
AtLidie in 5e con da ry S dio_ol sj_ _ An_ j n d jjc_t tyj _Aj ^p^^ (1966) and the New 

^ i?5j=ALA^-!V)i5J. (I'^fi^) ^^Iso nrovlde a rationale for this "inquiry'' oriented 

■ ■ J ' ■ 



or "skills'- approach to civic education. However, cKere is scronr empha^u^ 
in Fenton 's pro^^ram on verbal innuts, the historical method , st ructure , 
forTnallsm, and certain elements of what might htL ^aii.'d political - ^ ' 

■'classicism.'' But this program also has another segm^it for slower learners. 
- In this same regard, the Hi.^li School Heopraphy Proiect materlalH, 

e,i^., "neopraphy of cJ^les" and "Politlcai feof^raphv" units, which are 
available from the Macmlllan Company, are emphatically interdisciplinary 
by nature. They may be used on a selective^iasis In ATneriean history or 
other social studies courses , This multi^media prop^am provides .teachers 
with educational materials useful for students from diverse hackgrotmds, 
despite the burden of a heavy reading load which may imnede some students, 
fl^rices for these units vary considerably including eKpensive teachers' 
kits for different units, but studen t materials are relatively inexpensive,) 
The Law in American Society Proiect, lolntlv sponsored by the American 
and Chicago Far Assonlations and the Chlcapo School Board, is also a multi- 
disciplinary level projtram for use in the fifth or eighth grades, and/or 
for seventh and eighth ^rade history, social studies, and civics courses,' 
Open-ended discussion, simulations, games, and the case book approach are 
vital narts of this program, which has re\latlvelv IneKpenslve materials and 
which seems to work in different school seMings. 

Itowever, the "real action" in citizen education may be'occurring in 
other 'new" interdisciplinary social studies programs offering political ■ 
mnterinl For the elementary schqol. Worthy of mention in this context re 
the Educational Development Center^'s Flocial Studies Curriculum, Prop;ram p 
(includinq the /tth-fith nmde '.'Maki^ A Courso of' Stiuly" nnthropoloRirnI 
nrof^ram, their 8th prf^e "Ruh^1e"cc' Co Citizen" cnurse' mntertaas ,. and 



Other, educational materials, including protocol films, a "Caesar" 
unit on Roman history, an African Studies propramj ' and 'the like)/ Projecc 
Sqcial^Btudies , IJniversity^ of Minnesota (directed l^y' E^fth West); tbo 
PrpvldencG Social Studies Curriculum Prolect (Ridgv,ay Ahinn, Jr.- 
Director),, the (Taba) Curriculum Developnient P,rniect ^at^San Francisco State 
College. (a process -oriented approach )i and # , ^ . 

'Materials and Activities for TeQchers ari^f" Children (Of flee of . the 



nirector. Children's Muse^uniy Doston^ >%3ssachueSG tt^sX;, which uses an 
inquiry approadh and supports active "rales and ^stuq^t inYdlvement ill learn- 
ing about the city ,' are arsD..in the "new social stakes" ' movement . (For 



a more complete report On these interdisciplinary /pro.iects and others 



twenty-^six nation-al spcial studies pj^o grams , see NCSSj Social Education, 



April 19 70, 38 3-470.1 The citizenship decision-making theme for citizen 
education is t^ie focal point of the interdiscrpllnary anproacli for ttie 
elementary school proiect (prades 4-6) of the APSA and NSF at the 

Mershon Center, Ohio State Univerp^lty (Richard Remy and Pvichard Snvder, 
Directors, Ci ti /^.enship 'Development .Pro.^ram) , This material has been under- 

r ... 

^^oln;^ field testlnp in the basic prades arid will soon be ready for more 
widespread distribution. 

j: . . ■ f 

:i . Politic aj^ o cijl 1^ a^tio n . . 

«i * 

since the appearance- of Herbert hynan-s book on political social Iza^ 

tlon in 1959, a new field of interdisciplinary research and wrltinp in 

psycholopy, sociolopy, political s'cience , and education has come irfto. being. 

tlarlier work .on the sub|ect in the 19^308 by Charles E., tterriam, the' 
^ ■ . \ , ' ' \ . ^ ^ 

dlstinpulshed nolitical scientist. Is also a part *bf the literature ^In this 

/ . ' . * ■ ' * * ' ■ 

field. However, the renascence In, this suh |ect is a more startling \ 

development which, with stape/devc' )Dment nsvcholo^y, has implications for 

curriculum development. ^ " - . 



= We can define political socialtzatiqri a's^a field of study either 
narrowly*.or bfdadly. In its lesser sense^ 4t refars to delil>erate Instruct 
tlon in political information, values , and practices by educafiors Who are 
formally* respdniible for^ sirch a task^^^In its more important denotative 



,ahd connotative referents, political sociall2ation rfefer to all political 
learnipn whether rormal or Informal^l planned or unplariAed, at each state of 
a person's life cydle'^ froip birth to death* This definition wouJid also 

'inclnde learjiitfg of alleftedly nonpplitlc^l things which have some ohserv-^' 

• ■■ • ./ . ^ ^ :^ ■ ■ . . \ y . ' " ^ ^ ^-^ ^ . 

able or perGeivable effect .on political *behavior"(such , as social at'titudea 
'^kfid p,ersonallty characteristics)*. ^ Scholars formerly ^ approached tkei^ 
topic from either the individual or the systemic level; tftis 
bifurcated approach to ^ political soclalizaH^n has. been intagrated.. , 
111 ^more recent research efforts* ■ ' \ - = 

The scientific study of political^ sortaliEation is underv/ay at many . , 
colleges 'and Mnlversl'ties throughofit the cotmtip/, such as Chicago ^ 
The .University of Illinois , Michigan', Michigan State ,^ Pu^ue^ SUNY :L, 
*(Buffalo)j RQchesters Kentucky, Wiscoosln% Indiana^ and Wesleyan* 
Thls^ emptVtcal^^research has helped us to^ put top.ether several misslrrg pieces 
iA^ the political life.r-cycle puzzle* For Instance research on elementary 
school children, however mixed in it& findings, indicates that the §chool 

■ /^ " ■ ' : . . ■ -T' : ' • . r ' " ' ' ' . ■ ■ 

tether is an important apettt of political sociallz^atlon. Ch^dren 's 

' \ • _ ■ ■ ^ ■ ■ , * ' ' . ^ . . . , , ,-. ^ , 

1 d e as ab p u t go ve rnmen t wh en c or\ t r as ted ^ w 1 1 h t e afche r s ' i d<e a s o n t h e s aftie - 
subject, ptoye to be not simiiar'ln the first^years of school, ^.but to becdine 
mc?ye similar by fifth grade andV ^ more netfrly the fame'by the end q% 4 
thfe .elem€rft ary\ g'iradesv this research has helped us to discover that by - ' 
the high school years most/students a^e quite patrloti'Cj loyal, and ' ' 
commftted ^-^the dembcratlc political p^rdcessV It has also beenVdiscovered 
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that whether or not a typical student takes one or^sevefkl cour.^es in - 
govimment does not seen to matte^r in terms of his attitudes toward our ■ 
RSvernmental sygfeeni (Farrien and German, 1971 and 1072; Danp.tqn and Jennings 
. 1968), . ' . ^ ■ : 

The lEA project (discussed tnore fully below and in part (i) of this" 
Chapter) has a^so surveyed civic ^education In' ten nations and has aasitss 
coinparative political attitudes ha'cki^rounds ^ behaviors , ahd kno^ledne of 
fundamental civics topics such as suj^port for democratize vali^s; antl-^ 
authoritarianism; politicji^™filGacy and participation; citizenship ' cbncepts-; 





and Ifite'lslative 4 - 1 udic^^HH^^executive processes ( f®r soma SOyO^- students , 
aged in, 1/*,. and 17-19) * Findlnfffe from 'the lEA study indicate that TJieaning-. 
ful croesnatlonal research on political knowledge dnd attiturfe's; is actually 
possible, and that an "Atlantic Political Conmtmitv"' of pplltical th6ugh€^ 
exlfC&5 e.g,, fourteen and .seventeen year olds in Sweden or West Germany 

think much the same about politics as do children In^ Zealand -or. the* 

' ' ^ * ^ \ ■ . ■ - ^ ^ ^ 

■ '■■ " * ^ / ^ * ' ' ' I . =• 

United States but not very much "like Iranian adoles^cents (TomeyV Oppenheim 

' \ ' ' :■ . . . ' " ^ .' ' " : ^ , - 

and Farnen , 197 5)^ > ^ % 

Wont bf the research onCpplitical soclall^atlon'^|n the Uhited States / 
(wlch the ndssible exceptio^ of^ the most'^recent national assessment results 



in-dlcates that th^ political education^. l^Jstory, and other social stfldles \ 
^fferirtgs in twelve years of schooling do 'not seeiTi4 to have n^uch ipeasurable 



effeGt on the basic political attitudes O'r behaviors of American stnidents,: 
particularly after elementary grades , (Tru€j we /Ho not know, what; students 

would be like were there no civic educatlan ^coursea /)' But we are aware 

(based on the APB and other innovative program research; reHults) .that one's " 
iplttical sopl^^ticafeion/and capacity to discus.^ polltl,cs\a¥ a^hl^er. level 
of abstractloJKan be Increased throuph exposure *'tp, civics -^coursGs ; ' 
Nevertheless , the relative amoiffit 'of time and money spent 'on trAditlonal 

i • . , . ^ * "* U- 

■ ' « -"^ ■ ■ 

social. Studies eourse.f may not b# worth the' Investment wh^if »^ 

■ ■ : ■ ■ -\ — ^ . ■ ■ r. ... . ■ ■■ -A,: ; ' 

f » ' . «- ■ ■ . • 1 . S " 



there are more Boclally significant tilings to do. Thprft ap[>e*,ir?; to ha no' 
chartpe in the lev^l of #one.'s civic accoimtability, ru^r la much contrlhutedi 
by^ the tradi^onml Iteacher ^ text, or course to developmeht of the moderT; 
citl7,ensh±p rol€t If anvthinE, tradition^] coursf^ practices (nwrly lde£ills=- 
Cic^as they are) may actually he destifuctlve of the rBallstlc citizenship ' 

rqfle,. Mlnorrlty .^roup students , having different wrues and proup expe^rlences , 

■ \ 

are affected diffjerently by such courses^ for example, J'anninna (1967) 
research indicates that Blabs' are p^pgltlVely affected by cdvics courses, 
r / Studenta learn p^ior tn graduation frmii hiph school that the clas.^roojn ' 
and teKthook deacriptlons of how a bill becomes a law, e'thics and polltlciR, 
c^he nolitlcal nower of commimitv elites, the power oTi^^e* legislative commit- 
tes^ the amhlRuitlea faced by the^ repulatory anencies (niany^of which have Idn^;^ 
since ^ fallen under the control of those beln? regulated) , and like sit unions 
are simnly too idealistic tq be believed. .All con frequently w^ havie avoided 
the Realities of money as' a sine qua non to political of f ice , the ^relatiy^ 
nnwerle^sness of /the average Indlvrdual apart froin an or^ani^ed interest\)^roup , 
and the ^insolubility of certain perhaps irreversible trends in American life 
(e.p:. , destructldn of. the environment In the^ pursuit of enerpy sel f-^suf f iciencv 
o'r the seeming imnosslfi^Ildyy of reconstructinp; the lamls^c^^e^Hffer It has been ' 
scarred bevonci recojpnitldn by sur'face mininp in Appalachla, the /Cumberlands and 
^the Mesabi Rai^e^-^much as was done a century ago by pressure Tninlng In the /.* 

' ■ \\' ' ■ - - ■ . r 

Rockies) . ^ - ' " \ ^ 

^Our refuikl.ta face these exlsteh^ial dilemmas m^y result in students . 
turning "off^' to ,^pll tics V; ' Instead of helping involved citizen-lawmakers to 
mature^, some^^OTfinentrftors say, we tnay instead, be helping to produce a new genf t-^ 
'ation of poi^tical cynicr, '^insl^ and at bestVapathetlc, at wor^ t 

ali^ated citizens,. Novel ^ef forts to develop^ realistic political education 



for students and adults alike have been described ir> part bqlow and we shall 
return to others in Chanter IV below. But daspit^e the worth of these 'new 
ventures. It §eemH that much rng re will ^have to be done to Identify our ' 



avstemifi weaknesaes and to offset then If we are . to improve the nunlitv of ' 
Anierlcan llft-^^n, its apolitical and personal, ioclal 'and economic, and 
intemationtfl contexts (Cleary^, IQ?*^. and 1971) . ■ ' , ' ^ 

Other research flndinRS'^indicate that much of what is beinr taught In 
. clvl'C education cour^^es seems toMie redundant ^(with the possible exception of 
instruction ^for Negroes and lower-class whites in the inner city and rural 
areas)* For ekrimplet" John Patrick has made a vary strong case . for the lack of 
measurable ' clvi CP course impact', the contradictions between . student' values 
and course , content j and political dlsahilities; of lower SES students which . 
^ are encouraged by schools whose teachers foster confdjinisifr rather than a 
reasoned cosriopolltanlsm among their student^: (see 1969, l^-Zl),, 

Nievertheless , most American teenaTters dQ increase in political knowledge and 
'sophistication during adolescence (as a result of maturation, mass media 
:texpo3ure, and' schoolings).* In'additionj we find thatjjbarry all of our 
stiidents are able to recohnl^f. the Bill of Rights and democratic theories of 
ji;pvernment : yet , wlTen it coTnes to ff^ejdom of speech, press, and religion^ 
large minorities of students regardless ,0 f race ot SES-- den^ these basic 
d^mocrncic froedoms and , practices to- opbers* These students have also- founds 
,that the gfeneratioo; pap between students and their parents closes in the post-- 
*hlph school year's i<n terms of political information, ititerest in pove^mmental 
affal^rs^ aoucces of political ln|ormation, party preferences, and so forth 
(see N.atlbnai Assessment 1970-75; Remmers, 1963; Jennings and Mleml, 1975)* 

A l thoug^t there was lit tie . dl f feren^e in 1965 between, parents and high 
school seniors on party affiliation , sources 4f political In formation * or 

at ions I J 
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theri^ WRra preat differences between then^ on noliticHL cynicLHm, hcIuh.I 
inCenr^tlon , and apolitical knowladne.. However, in a repiicatioii= of this 
saTne study eight years Incer (1973), it was found rluir tb^se Lwn f^anc^ra- = 
tions catne closer together- . Onlv with resDect tn co*fi:airi isaues (such as 
allowlnr Commimists . to hold political office, the pronriety of school 
prayerSj or allowing speeches ai^ains t orpanized r^lipion) and with respect ^ 
to political narti.qanshlp did the two groups piill apart. The younger 
pene ration also seemed to be more liberal In its political oiitlodk, more. 

Deinqcr^atic in its voti%iR preferences and more Independent in political 

• ^ f -.' ■ 

i ■ 

party membership and partisanshln * Youth continued to have different media 
usape habits and. more interracial friendships. For both groups, civil rights 
atands and 'trust in povamment were weakened during this periodi with a corret^^ 
ponding increase in levels of cynicism registered by both p^ents and 
Cespecially) cheCr offspringi These studies also have reported differences 



in the political socialization of'^TnaiG and fenale .^tudents arid parents. 
For instance, males are more interested in politics than femalesv but 
mothers seem to influence 'their, of f spring ' s basic political values (regiird^ 
l#ss ot the child's sex) more than fathers do. The level of education 
'reached by the mother is another imprortant intarvenlnR vwiable in deter-- 
mining the relative political effect of the parents on children's political, 
orientations CJennings and Niemi,_1974 and 1975| Langtons 1969), 

These studies of political socialization are having their effect on 
teacher education programs (both preservice and inservice), new curriculum 
projects, textbook and curriculum materials development and revisions , and-^ 
through i^SF academi^ year 'and summer proj^rapis throughout the country^-^on ^ 
college prof (Bssors of political science. One/such pro.iects at Indiana 
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University is heavd^y dependent on the results of politiGal socialization 
studiei which are beln^ disseminated in social science and education 
loumals by the NCCS and through the American Sociolof^ical , Psychological;, 
and Political Science Associations. With aach an effort behind this 
riBsearch areaj the field of political socialization is likely to have a 
scrong influence on "civic education in the future* ^ 
1, Comparative and IntBim^toniX^ %tu61 ^%_ 

Corpar.itive %nnd International studies of the political soclalizntibn 
process and nivlc education are perhapa the most ambitious attempts to 
help us clarify the complicated scene of political education in the Tinlted 
States/ Based upon the lEA findings and other such work, the United States seems 
to be ' much lik.e other developed industrialized nations in the 

West* ' ■; • ~~ \ 

These researcliers have indi^cated that Westerners think mucli alike 
abQUt thlnRS political. (See, e,^** Famen and Gerinan^ 1970 and 1972)* 
Consequently r what Seemed to be our own peculiarly national confusions and 
shortcomings have taken on an international dimension as a result . 
□ f these studies. These con^paratlve analyses 

Indicate v that nations do ^deed dif,fer with respect l^o 

some few, luit Imnortant, political variables. lloW^verj support for demo^ 

cratic valueSj for example , dofes no t differ appreciably from Ilelsenlci to 

Washington. On the other hand, the results do Irtdicatr that more than a 

few things are not quite right ^in Wes tern''oriented political education 
■ I ^ , 

systems, in terms of the democratic educational objectives of these, jiolltical 

systems. Thesa finxilnRs also indicate that students In an Arabic nation ^ 
such as Iran (with its different econJImic, social , lihguistlc ,^ ethnic , and ^ 
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- politlcal/cultucal background) respond quite differantiy to Westam, 
detnocratAc-orlented, political concepts whldi/ the p.overnment wanta to. 
teach In the schools, Ilowaveri studants in another d:jvelapiiig country^ 
South Korea (perhaps another Westerri €ducatlpnal"rautpost j^despite its . 
different politico-cultural backp.roimd)^ may ' r^ Bimilarly to 

American students on cotmnon cognitive measures of policical knowledge . 

. (see Torney* Oppenhtelmj and Farnen , W75| and Farnen and blarklund , 1977.X 
Various theories or nodels have been ^of fared by national and Inter- 
national researchers to describe and cat6;?orlEe the basic elements of the, 
political socialisation process, namely: 1) the accumulatibn njodel 

" (which assumes that: complex^ political concepts and attitudes result from 
the ^storing up of discrete political- information and bits of valu<l stafte^ 
ments): 2) the identification model (which stresses, the attitudes and . 
behaviors that ^teachers peerSj and parents ^provide for students to 
imitate); 3) the role transfer model (which main tains that students learn 
certain role behaviors^ such as .political or' group leader. follower^ 
adversary male or female polltlcai roles and so forth); and 4) the 
cognitive- developmental model (which reco^i^es that ' cortaln stages of 
cognitive growth i abi 11 ty^. and da veldpment occur and that students , must move 
♦ from an initial state of valuatlve confusion to the highest level of 
yaluatlve consistency and c ^nrencaiOr from a simple level of factual 

cdmprehenslon to- that of creative , abstract, or intuj-tlva loitical leaps), 

- ' ' ' ' • - ' - __ ° ' 

The accumulation model pbtalned ll&tlie support fippm the IRA data' 

analysis (Tomeyi Qppenhelm, and tarnen, 1975). If anything, . accLmiula^ 

tiori of facts and rote memorisation were found to, counterproductive to 

the acquisitloji of damocratic civic knowledge or attitudes. The 
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Identification model was also dfeflclent For explanation in some respects, 
yet strong In others. The Identification process has been found iiseful . 
in other studies for eKplalnlng students' pdlltlcal party merobershipj but 
the XIA atudy did not Rather such data. = The open classrooris in 

which the teacher and the student are involved, proved in the lEA civic-^ 

educatior stifdy to have a ppgitlvo, effect on student knowledge and 

- - . ^ r ^. . ' ■ , - ^ i . . ^ ... 

attitiides across ane levels/even as the teacher's use of inore tradl-- 

■ * ■ 
tianal modes of instruction proved to be counterproductive* ^ 

It is difficult to disentangle the Identification mode fr 6m that of 
/role transfer. For instance , the positive -relationship between climate of 
independent discussion in the classroom and students higher knowledge of 
civics and'support for democratic values could result from the students' 
modeling themsalves upon the teacher or alternatively , froTn the students 
increased "familiarity *'/lth the role of independent decision-iiriaker* Also, . 
the idenci f icatlbn and role transfer models help to explain some of the 
Rex differences found in the lEA regreBSlon analysis. Although this study 
found ,^irls were less knowledgeable and less participant in their discus- 
sLon about cIyIc affairs, they were mdre supnortlve of democratlca values 
than were boys* These results correspond with gex role patterns pre- 
viously reported in other studies of pollc^cal and personality development. 

The data gathered in this prolect also proved to be Insufficient to 
test fully tlie cognitive-developmental model. After a variety of other *^ 
predictors of cImIc cognitive anil atbitudinal outcomes werfe partlaled out 
statistically, general word knowledge (fte closest approximation of, or h 
gurro^ate for, cbgnitlve ability) was still a powerful predictor of civic 
knowledge, anc! moderately effective predictor of anti^ authoritarianism, and a* 
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• .predictor of /political parti^patiq^at a still lower level/ In comparlsoa.s 
between ropulations II and IV (14 and IT^-l^ year olds), the IFA study found 
a mope coherent structure of attitudes amrtng older studentB'i a greater 
diversity in patterns of betweetT^country differences In attitude and 
participation among^ older students , and a heiehtened awareness of conflict 
and/dissent at the older level. TJie study also reported inGreased sophlBti- 
'Cation amonp students, who moved from being moire politically inarticulate 
at the yoimger ages to higher levels of c6Bnltive ft row th on the same ^ 
achievement test questions in the cognitive measuresp Ilpweverj a more 
complete test' of the cofnitive--deverffpnieatal mod^l and its assianptions 
would require further analysis of thqse datas includin,^ more between ape 
com^rlsona of students matched on SES of the* parents and^on school 
achievement. . v ■ 

With all of this saidj the lEA clvlc^ducation survey represents 
something of an- empirical landmark in political socrail^atlon research . 
This investigation eKamlned relatively similar sS^stems* which possessed 
Interesting dlf farences , in practices. Institutional settinp,s ^ jsnd contexts 
of* pplltlcai socialization and education. .Careful piloting of both cpgni^ 
tlve and atcitudlnal Ins truments (as well as care f'Ul ^ ^^n^P ling of schools ^ 
students^ and teachei^ provided a. unique d^a base. A series of comparisons 
at* the imivariate level (which showed SijbstantiaY between=,country dlffer- 
ences in atcitudlnal and ..cognitive patterns) werfe made, and patterns of 
relationships Iwlthin and hetweGn countries we.re explored^ with considerable 
similarity noted. Their survey did not, as other studies have suggested, 
find. a single or avefage personality or ctinracter type 

previously assdclated wlth^ or responsible for , democratic ins tl tutionr^ = 



BXid their preservation* Instead the.^e different detnocratlc political 

sysrams seem to ho matntalned hy several different patterns of political 
■ ■= , ' . , ' ' ' ' ' ' . ' ^ 

knowledse» attitudes, and liehaviors amon^ their adolescent ^tlzens* The 

Study concluded that there seem *to he basic vari^itions in . the level of 

cltlf.en support needed in these different political systems; yet these 

' ■ . 

fundamental an^ substantive differences do not emerge at the governmental/ 
struccural level so. Perhaps, they may be foimd in a more thorouf»h stpdy of 
a nation's basic ideology or hlstpry* ' ; ' 

The findings in the full report on the lEA civic edue^tion study 
describe In some detail the^ overall pattern of pglltical socialization into 
which these studeiiCs from different countrieB seemed to fit* This pattern 
involves a fiye-st^p. process of developmenC—f rWrn simple, trusting, and ' ^: 
sheltered optimistn at the youngest age level to a more complex, sonhis tip- 
cat ecU and renliscic level often accompanied by distrust awareness of 
contradictions' and self Interest^ and even C3micism at tlie older age level* 
This tynnlogy is only suggestive, howeve^, in that a more specific 
longitudinal and ergesnatlonal study of, this phenomenon would' be necessary 
I^efora the reliability and validity of these political orientations could be 
acceDted fftr use irt currlculimi revision or other educational decision 
malcing* Consequently, data amassed in this study provide us notably with'so 
sunpestive findings, but also with another fresh start for the crossnational 
analysis of political^ocialization prbcessep and institutions, , = 

As a result of some of these crossnational studies^ we can present 
some basic elements of an international list of agenda items us^Sul for 
civile education. Briefly put, they would certainly include the fl^pbwing 
icems: 1) eKposinR youth to an integrated curriculum in the social 



. sciencns and humanities and to the maior conceDtB nbouc j^oIicic?ijl mmi] 
' . ^ . * V ■■ . ' -■■ ' ' ' • ■ 'f 

. 2) prbvid^gr and cpinperisatina for ir^ivi^.r^al differences witli raspect to 
r 4 . . ■ ^ I . ' . 7 ' - 

races sex, ape, and so fbrth; in such a political curi icuj.um; 3) balancin^\ 

thR affective, cognitive, and behavioral coriponuu.LJ^.o f ci vie edu'catlDn*with r 

payoffs then^t every age leve^*. so ti^at the familiar promise of delayed gratif icacion 

in aduIthoDd is avoided; i\) stressing the ri^aUties of the United States 

and pther rolitical systems nether than tj^^ structural/institutional/ ' 

formnl/Trule bonk'' maKims which are now taupht=---to .the detrinienfi and 

ne^lGCt of the actualitieB of political 'LI fe^ f^uch as the important role ^ 

of Doiitlcal elites prMsnre eroups, lobhvlsta^, and other iTtiportant 

political^actors) ; 5) laying bare the real conflicts and frustrations of 

no.Titlcal life for individuals and group.^, including a realistic anpraisal 

of wliat average man, women, and thfir groups can and cannot, do (not every 

nrohleri is soluhle, regardless the hoinilies found in civics textbooks 

or their slmpristic solution.^; f) teaching the Dractlcallties of how to , ' ^ 

work within , the svstem and subsystetns, so that dealing with the hureaucraey 

in a sdhnol- hospital, fnctOTyj tinion, local or state novernTrent,. or 

telephone cOFinany, for exairnle, is a skill which the educated student has 

mastered: 7) promoting knowledge and feelings about •^eniocratlc pluralism^ 

social adaptation, change, the rrivths of science and technolopy , and other- 

crucial 'concepts which are so n&cess'ary. to accQTOiodati-on in contemporary 

democratic political li^fe^ which itself exJiibits the results of the work 

of social leaders who haytf utlli^.ed political power for political innova^' 

tion and/ purposive action: studying arid appreciatinp the other neoples 

who •! jve with us in this "global village'' and- who also infliience the wnrld 

environment today (see Famen and Crerman, 1970 and 1972). ' 



The Institute for World Order (formarly the World Law Fund) in New 
York City has daveloped textual materials simulations, about peacekeeping, 
conflict resolution, -and war/||feace in the contemDorary era. Peace is >■ 
treated as a auhstance which must be worked for, rather than as the mere' 
absence of war^ In today's corifusing world of detente, SALT II, the 
military^industrlal complex * and the hmij^ race, . ■ = . 

j • ^Com^rehengive Progranis a nd Macellaneous Course Fractlcea 
V. and AppFro aches . ~" 

• ■ ■ ■ * ■ ' ' ^ ■ ■ ^ ' ^ 

JThi Greater Cleveland Social Studie.^ Prolect (nGS.SP) has developed a 

Krl2 ifc^rlculum which deals w^th government as^ early as* i^rades > For 

/instance, government in the family, home, school, conmiunity, and metropoll 

tan area* are studied during the first four years. Some of the topics 

covered in this currlculgjn are human dlfnlty, individual rights and 

responsibilities* precepts of a free society- the definitions of defliocracy 

and renresa.ntative government ; coarjerationfi servicies; the application and 

limitation of. autharlty: structure, laws, and officials: equality before, 

the law; atid nolltical order and power in responslhie frovernment. The 

fJnivRrkity of >[lnnesota K--14 currlculuir is^ also based on the structures of 

the^'SQicial science disciplines. Like thelGCSSP, this program uses Bruner's 

spiral curciculian fran^ework and has incorporated^ the syntheal's of social 

studies knowledge as a, goal for students, attach grade level* ■ ' 

- ^ Both the NCSS and the SRSS groups have prepared materials for students 

and teachera wishlnE ^fio ^ise the innulr^' mGtbod, ' Inexpensiye pamphlets .and 

hbbklets on suhj'ects such as structure in the social studies, inquiry skill 

hypothesis iformitlation *and testing, and are available from. 

these organizations, ^ . . \ " . 



■ . The San Francisco State Social Stuclles CurriculuTTi De^;elap Proifict 

' ' ■ - ^ ■ ' = ' * j , . . " 

Was designed by tha late Hilda taba* Althoupli priiuar Lly wupportGd m its 

extemal funding/ by econonites associations , this curriwlutn is \intecdisciT' 

plin^ry in its apprpach to the snclal s tudies iii n throutih eipht. , 

It contains a rationale for the whole pAlectj ■'process-oriented teachinp, , 

' • ^ ' . ■ . . ^ . . , , ■■ 

stratejRl€*s^ .behavioral obi f^ctij/es and focuses on snclal skdllsj thinking 
abilltios values/a ttitudes J and XORnitlve skills. Key concants. RrovicM . 
the organi^inn nrlncljile for each gradt^* A sequential ^^or "spiral" \ , * 
curriculum concept Is also used in the (three to einht) ^ social /^turfles 
units net; grade used in the elementary school sequence* Inforniatlnn 
gatheBin.g^/orpanl^ation of data', concept formulation , generalization ^ and 
appllckfrlon of :ideas provide the essence of the cognitive teaching 
^trateBV, niscussion questions^ role playing ^ lettej wriCing^ drawing ^ 
chartlnp^ mapplnp:^ reportingi and class discussion ^ ara^ typic?ri. skill 
activities designed to engac^e^'^ndent.s . , Attention to the affective domain 
is ensured through student explorations of one's emotional reactions, ^ = 
^^^l^frerpersonal nrohlem solving , conflict resolution , analysis^^^ and^ 
personal V ' ue identification. The family ^ urban problems, cross^ultural 
studies, colonisation, the concept of community, social chanpc , and social* 
problems are but a few of the malor topics covered in this currlculumi 
AddisonH/esley' Publishing Company has been distributing theie materials, \ : 
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BdtH the Providertce and'RhodG Island Social Studies Curriculum- f . 

Proiect'a and the li^iverslfcy of Minnesota. Proieict alarf have ppll4ical . " 

* • ' . * '■ i 

education sequencea in their. K-12 curricula. The P,ro video ce projiBct^has 
American Studies in "the elayenth and Gdntempbrary iBSiidstln the twelfth 
grades (both politlcall)f ^jfented).^ The: Mlrinesota proipct has an eiphth ^ 
r g^ade component, ^\ !*Our Political ByBtem^ and a tweif th^grade eours^ 

"Value Conflicts *and Policy Decisions . 'V These, two Courses' de^l^ with 

^ " ■ . • [ ^ * * t ■ • 

djecislon^makinf^ behavior* polftical parties , elections, civil liberties, * 
national security, foraign aid, peace-kaepirig , and other relevant^pollti- 
cal topics. Similarly the nreater_ Cleveland Social. Scleq^ce Prdpram . (K-12) ,y- 
beinp, published hy AllynV and Bacons is under t^a dir^cction of a profession^ > > ' 
' al political' scientist 5 Raymond^ English , States' rights , nationallsmj ' ' 
-federalism^ tariff s, patrioti&m, revolution, and political analysis are ' 
sonie key political topics discussed, in the GCSSP coif^prehenslve program".,^^ 
which also features Inc^uirj^j problem-^solvin^ ^ and exploration of value 
orientations as teaching and learning strategies. 

The Uip.h .School Roci'al Studies Proiect at Carnerjlc Me'llon University^ 

■ . ■ J 

Plttshurgh", Pennsylvania , also treats .political science in a one semester 
course for above-average ninth traders , "Comparative Political Systems," 
Leadership I decision maklngi Ins titutlohs , .Ideology , and citizenship are the 
key concepts develooerf. This curriculum, published by Holt, .Rinehart, and 

.Winston, Inc,^, deals with valiies/ attiCudes , knowledge 5 and Inquiry skills^ 
A twelfth^rjMde "Infrroductibn to the BeHavioral Sciences" course' al^o ' 
helps studehfrs to consider human behavior both in individual ^d proup 

^ settimfts-^-:each heln.«^' helpful, for a better understanding/ of thinns polltiaal 
and ^ human, • '' 1 # . ' ' " * ^ . ' 



^ / Science j mat^ technology i and society seetn ^o be soine of the basic • 
componenCB for a new crossnational coqrse of study in political educatton 
. . ? Ian the creator of ideas , tool' fashioner technolo|UBt , thlnket and inanipu^ 
lator of hiralelf and the ^future. It is proposed, can take rconttol ©f his 
destiny throurt such a new curriculuirivif it is worthy of al*! human- V 
kind's consideration* even if not adopted evarywhere on earth, ^ Ifowever^ 
one major task for civic edticators . today is to. hlendn^tional and croBs 

national research findings with a new^ civics having both national ^nd : ■ 
international ralevance. / , - 

. H * Pro.^pe cts - The Future of Pol itical TOucatinn in t h e Schools i 

From our survey of the - dlrectioris taken by political 
educatlbn institutes, new curricula, criticlsni and nroposal.^ in ioumal 
-articles 5 ^and new books en civic education, that it Is clear' maBsi ve chan.^es 
^have been underway in our fovemment and e^Jcs aoursies*; Itoweverj 

civic iecTtication is becoming both more clearly focused and f rasT^ented. A 
clearer focus Is developing with the deemphasls on allegedly political 
topics such as health, life adiustmenti personal diportment and proomln^ 
and the ^'good scout" attributes. Important though they may be. ,(One 

\ cannot traln^^ man for all political seasons or systems-^to be everything 

In g^eral* is to be nothing in particular.) . 
' . ' ' ' ^ ^ ' Less emphasis is 

'being given to the formal structures and institutions of government 
(e.p»s the tan or more steps fot a bill becoming a^law in the state or 
federal leglalature) and more to the Informal and real aspects of politics 
and declsioji making (e.g., commimity elites and power structures) , 



Contro#^sial Issues are belnp b^oufht iridB^ th# c^sroa^ these new 



t&xtboKs .and other teachtng Tiiaterials , / The irosultfl of recent political I 

- v. .^ m - ^' \ . ^. ■ .' - I ' : - ^ V : . ^ 

sclenqg flndln^a (hafed -on research fdndlkpp'* in Ajnerican ppHtical belaavl,Q'r, 

*^ " ' ^ ^ ' / ' ' ' * ' ' 

pdli,tffl|al socialization; spcial steratif idatlon , Survey, research , ^oinnaBaEive 

pQllt-|^I ^sy.^temss and political culture jti^lys is)- rfre making' their way . Into 

clas^ADOTO throuj^hout tha coun^try . 

; currlc\2lum materials/ are now flLn use and teachers hiave 

-^^WS^^' ^ein.e educated In' the "net^'' civics aftd the^^-n^w" social 

stu^l^.. SlmHarlv there is now a. concerted %ffort----likely to be even 

^^t^er.ln the f utura-^-r:^^ ^' to t4ach applicable, meanlnp;ful* and - 

V ^ ■ ^ ■ l ' < ^ ^ ^ . ' ^ ^ ■ ^ ' ' ^ 

r^p;vant skills of Inquiry ^ critical^ thinking , pyoblein solving, and 

. ^ ' " ' * I 

. ■- i . . . ■ 

reflect Ive thinking In civic education courses for students who will live 
the twen ty ^ f i rs t . cen ttiri^ , 

Such an eipphasis on inqiilry may fevehtually have two ma^r effects- 
^inamely, th% fhouphtful reconsideratiop^bf basic political val 

reduction in the amount of irrelavanoi Tiormative 5 and redundant political 

*f ■ . ■ ' , . < I ■ ' ■ . 

^: - " ' . • " ' V ^ \ r ^ .■' ^ . ' 

: in formation which is. now taupht. in civics'; and go:^ernnient -^cdurses . Increas-- 

inply, the teaching' of ^pvernnient in the rsohools of the future may be con- 

f i ... ^ . 

cem%d with inquiry into controversial social issues 'and the amelioration, 
if not the %resolutl'dn^ of Human conflict. Some of these issues are concerned 
with improved minority group relatlc|ns and civil rights and libertie^^ 
populatiqn contrql.i value conflicts ^over Ideoloplcal issues, income ri'dis^ 

trlbution or equalisation Cpoverty, scarcity, open housing, equal job 

•. * , . ■- - ' - i - ^ ' -' 

opportimlty) i and .the seemingly Insurmountable problems of differential ^ 
^ affluence and citizenship training for wor^d responsibility • 

To meet some of thess purposes, the civic education curriculum has 
become Increasingly interdisciplinary, ,drawing particularly from new and 




.old »coTic^pts in ecdnotnics, sociology , pocial nsycholp^y ,^ and authropolo^gy r 
A* new spiral ^Ql±t±ca% curriculum has taken hold, hovjever gradually , in 
elementary and secpndary instruction in povemment* Jh'lr^means tha^t certaia 
basic political issues, <ooncepts , and topicB are introduced in earlier 

'gradep and ire repeated in more abstract and saphisticated terms at 

. selected vlntirva]|S in\the uppers grades Xe.^*^ analytical conaepts and 
explanatorY, generalizations regardlnp, decislpn^making and social change) , 

'The Introduction of hehavioral research/, findinps has necessarily encouraFed 
the development of. the social sciehtiflG method of hypothesis formulation 
and testing I "data collection^ and'^development of conclusions based on 
emp^i^ical evldence-,^'a teaching' tnetljod more sophisticated than that now in. 

'use in. most schools. However, the 'behavio^ral-splentiflc emphasis has not 
tried to ^i'xclude values, and attitudes in social- policy formulation'** 

Corese.^uentff^^, the study of the metho^d and content of philosophy and - 

■ I ' . . j ^ - ■ ^ 

history are also vital parts of re^nc and. proposed curriculum Innovations. 

f / ^ ' y ^- ^ ! 

This is not to say. that the guidelines fo^ selecting, the content to be 
studied will be-narrowly discipline -oriented in the traditional sense. , 
Inst^ead, the various disciplines are beinp used to study important topics . 
such -^as: ^the American revolution as a* political movement; war as an 
instrument, for social change; the interrelationships ^among , for example^ 
communism, democracy, and thi'rd--world realities or expectations; and 
the basic elements of other social or revolutionary movements and the 
imperatives for change. Con tempo rar^social problems, such as ^1uvenile 
'■delinquency,'' crime, abortion, food, energy* technology, the strike, 
atrnaments, and ecology are being studied in a personal, local, regij^nal, 
national, hemispheric^ and Intamational context. 



These naw-devalopments In curriculum content and organization are 

directly related to new teaching strategies and materials . The role pf 

the teacher as- the facilitator of Inquiry and fellow evaluator in an IsRue 

canterad classroom i.^ appearing with greater fre^quency. Direct student 

involvement in real social issues'' Is belnp promoted throu^s^h' su^ch an . 

approach* Simiilations and games (involvlnn sublects such as the legls-- 

latlve process , conrfnlttee hearings, social probleTn 'Solving," foreign 

pollcv fomulation , war' and International relations) areAaeine used with 

greater frequency, as is computer assis^ted instruction, propramined learn- 

ln|!, and role playing devices. The Instructor of the future can also 

expect heln from new materials ^which will promote 'discovery", learhlnp and 

creative * encounters , short case studies. of social problems^ legal 

decisions , and important , representative^, and current Dblitical events,. 

The Hrovlng availability of new resource and reference materials has also 

cncouraped individualized instruction. Students are increasingly haing 
. • • • \ 

expected to pursue Independent (and even field and survey) research, since 
learning centers and data hanks have becomre more available to them in the 
elementary and secondarv schools and colleges. Multi-media approaches 
(e^^T^tional television, film loops , synchronized filmstrlps and 'record^ * 
^ings, transparency series) have become more conspicuous in the Aassroom, 
Eventually, the slnple ornnl^clen^textbook, masquerading as the ultimate 
authority, may not dominate the^civic education coursej of the future. 

Another theme of contemporary and f uture^oriented civic education Is 
the increasingly closer relationship between major Inputs and outcomes of 
goverTtment Instruction. This is to say that the objectives or ^oAs of 
civic education are beinp more directly related to inputs such as textual 



; materlali, iudiq'--yisu^ filds, taachlng and leaminp. mem strategies 
( md then, iri ;t^^^^^ ^ outputs 
or ImkmiMg 7hy t%^S^tB ^ classes, and teachers. This stress on putcomes 

. - iq^y s^em from the reports of various research studies on pblitlcal 

\ ■ . . ' : '' ' ^ • ^: ■ ^. ; - ■ ' ^ ■ . ' . • ■ 

X , _ • - ■ - ' • ' ^ ^ ■ \ ■ ■ ■ . ^ ' - . - 

socialization at thfe elenentary, secondary ^ and college levels, the find- 

lags of testing an^d evaluatldn orgahizatldng ^^^m (such as the 

^Educational Testing Service, lEA, The PsScMiogi 

■ Re*search Triangle; ACTB , Science Research A^aclates, and -American Instl" 
tutes for Research) i various State and. N#,j^io^ial. Ed 

Projects, and; even the C ,bVS . National Citizenship Test (1965). These \ ' 
projects have proved concriffiively thro^h tWting that some'^aior poals 



(e*g/, support for democratic, values) 5m achieved, but that much 
is wrong (e.g., personal application ^ these values in particular 
instances) with our current citizenship education pro^^ram. 

'At this point in time there i^;a need to add and synthesiEe new 
information on civic educatift cesult^f rom^these various national and 
international assessment of civic inu^ation (drawn from studdnt, teacher, 
parent and principal questionnaires and attitude scales, and quantitative 
crossnational research studies of poetical socialization). Initial 

findings from political research on American children and adolescents seems 

■ ■ . y K , ■ ■ . . ^ 

to require a larger-scale reconsideration of 'our current political educatlQn 
'Offerings, Fortunately, new courses are being developed^-courses which 
take accoimt of race, sax, age level, educational expectanc^, socio-- 
economic class , region. Information redundancy ,^ and other 'crucial variables 
heretofore slighted or entirely ignored in civic education curjlct/lum 
construction,. 




If we look, for just a moment ^ at son^e currlciiluin designs and pro-' 
/ i. ' \ ■ - - » 

posals from repreaent^tlve groups ,, commimttles , and v?ri|ars in the .Uniced , 

States yfk can*alsc se^ several patterns emerpinp;. One such patteni lamerpoB 

from, a study of individuals and families locally, and in ^' ' 

selacted parts qrf the worlds throughout gra4as K-^12; local and selected 

coiwnunicies in the United States and in different parts of the world in^ 

grades the study of petlq^s in American History ^nd other countries 

"in depth" in grades 5^ft* This mayj^he followed by .Vbaslc" p,robletns and 

'^decisions'/ in the country today dnd yesterday (grades 7^8); "In-'depth" 

studies of fornier and present western and no^westeni ^ tfajgr culture areas 

(grades 9-10):. and United States historys extemporary prohleins, and other 

eultures in the last two years of puhlic ^^^ool* This spiral curriculjjm 

pattern is based on "chmi^^"' or small unl:t%?ofi stud and incorporates 

behavioral ob i actives throu.^hout the prog^i^, as well as concern for reading 

levels and teaching strate?*ies» _ ^ 5^ ' 

Other nex^/ curriculuin .proposals arid plans are usdnn a basic conceptual 

structure to unify the use alternative social studies programs . There 

is Increasing emphasis 3n basic social science = concepts and democratic 

values 5 major political understandings and fei^rall^at ions , and skill 

development* In'ductive and discovery learning are ^also receiving some 

attention, as is realistic evaluation of pupil progress in these new 

courses* The study of the "non-^westem" world, introduction of basic 

economic and pfolitical cdncepts at various i^els , and the ''upgrading 

of the elementary school curriculum thrgjjgh presentation of supposedly too 

abstract topics, such as econoiTilc ihterdependence and specialization^'^f 

. . - . • ' 
^ ^ ^ . . = ■ ■ ■ ■* 

function, are also gaining momentuTn, Jn-denth analysifi and 

emphasis (or '"p o s t h ol iji g '* ) of • ^) 



selected topics 1^' also part of the new eKperlmentfil mo4e in political educ 
' . ' ' •• * ■ - / -. ' - ■ 

tloTlt whlQh Is disposed toward jufgling, reyersing, or even Jto dis,cardlng 

/ , ' ■/ ■- ^ ^ ■ ■ ' ^ - ^ ^ ■ ■ ^= - , . ■ 

entirely .the traditional cyclical approach to the study of history at 

'- ■ ..^ ■ . ' ■ ?^ 

grades 5^ 8^ and 11 and government dt grades 9 atid 12, Evaluation results 

for many of these programs Are notiyet available, but thj face validity of 

.si4<^, curricula Is quite Impressive, ^ _ - * 

V V ■ - ^ ^ ^ 4 ■ ; . ^ . : ■ f, / 

The general, triand away from the traditional expandtag^horlzons or 

expandlng^QommuDiltias eequence in the elementary grades is evident ,* though 

. some, study of '"primi&ii^e" commtmitles remains. Emphasis is increasingly 

being given to the study of racial groups and contemporary problems, such ^ 

• -- ' ♦ ■ ' 

as conservation of natural rasources. The use of raw, uninterpreted data 

(statistical charts ^ pictur e Sj^ graphs j maps , reading passages ^ etc *J Is 
.. . . , » ^ ' " ' > ' 

also coming more into use. Lead questions require the student to develop' 
skills for thought J analysis, generalization ^ arid interpretations Control 
versial issues ^re also being studied; the .interdisciplinary approach to 
the study of a^itudes, values and content is beirig used^ and the textbpok 
is being replaced by pamphlets, case studies ^ supplementary readings, and 
other less "hidebound'" learning juaterlajte* . ^ ' * ^ 

Some other themes now receiving emphasis in the new civics are* the 
role of the individual In ^a deTnocracy. ; democracy an^^jdu^ation ; perional 
values ; world interdependence; social change; and th^^lurallstic political, 
structure of American socle ty^--all of which are certainly of interest to 
the |politrcal scientist. In_ elementary grades, studei\ts are ^ow answering 
such basio questions .such as: What is law? / How do citizens make laws? 
t^at is the role of vpluntaty groups In a democracy? ^ How can current 
events help us to know more Ibout how^our govetfSment functions? 
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, Some new .pr 6 grams have several years of commimlty studies ^ followed 
by two years of ^^a«a studies , three years of America studies , ' ' 
concluding^ 'with t^ yea^s of Wrld'' s tudles . Not only does such 
tfppraach do awav'with"%uch that has been considered rfepetltlous in the 
social studies propranis of the past, but it also allows for an interdlsci-- ; 
pllnary approach whereby aspects of national, state , and local geography 
^ (as well'as economics, government^ knd histor]|) /can be discussed witH , 
potentialiy» eager and ripe- to- leaA/ seventh and eighth .parade students. 

Sln^larly, the structure, of Che social studies disciplines are beinp handled 

. ■ . ■ 

in basic content^-cohceptual '^packages'" /(or '"strands^O such as in ^eo-^ 
graphic^^economic t aocio^cultural , aqd polltlcal-f^.ovemmental units . 
Crifeical— think ih,^ and prdbleffi have ^Iso been grafted onto curtenfc programs " 
with tthe consequent costs , benefits.^ and confusion occurring from such* 
social studies .hybridization . Urban problems an^ international relations 
courses (stressing fe&earch, induct ivfe, and Inquiry skl/lSj current events, 
. evaluation techniques^ bibliographical material for in--depth study, audio- 
. visual aids and the like) are also being used^. These elements seem to be 



characteri^^^ of the ma1or trends in the new civics of out era* Moreover ^ 
new and experimental prqRramSs prolectSj and curriculum guides are provinij 
to be SO Successful that they are likely to be moM widely emulated in the 
near future^ ^ * 

With all this said about the presumed benefits of the new social 
studies "and the revision and restrudturing of the traditional mode of 
^ civic Ifistruction, we have not forgotten the costs of such a program. 

That is,, with th# intrdduction of ai.-'^eclslon^makinp component at the ele^ 
mentary level, a cpmparative political^ experlencGs course at the ninth 



/ 



o ■ / 1 
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grade s and a politl'cal^bahav±4r componerie at the ele\H:rt^rH or twelv^ll. grad(r , 'wd " 

dp not i^B th^t basic hapm la being done to the older sequenElai or develbpmuiitai 

scheme pffesent in civic education for*, piost of this century. I'^en one adds tfiese 

politi'cal compotrents to the elementary'' curriculum, and then introduces econoniic^s 

anthropology,* intertiatlonal studies , and soclolop^y. componentB » mixed with .sortie 

' ' ^ , ■ . 

■ * ■ * ' -■ " 

new critical thinking, inquiry--baae*d, tor ethical/moral education ^ together x^;ith 

■ ■■ ; ■ ^ . : ' ... . . . ^ ^ : ^, ■" ' : i 

new Amarican history units , the result- Is a smgrgasbord that is hardly , dlp,estibl% 
by studeht, teacher^ o^ parent . Furthermd rs , if we add ethics/mqrallty/values ' 
education: family-related , economic^ and law^relatad 'education; multi-ethnic, ' ^ 

^ . > ^ ■. ■ ' • . • ■ • • * ' ■ . ' - • 

lnternational/.f,lQbal porspectiyes r^^^a^ 

' " ■ - ^ . ■ .\ ■ ' ^ ^ 

experiences/issues. education,.to the flementary and/pr .^e.cnndary curriculum, then .. 

we liave f ractibnallzation to the n^h degree. * \ 

That there are otKe^ flaws in the new social , studies Is as obvious, ae 

the other warts on our~ pgl4ttcar> social economic, and educational su'bsysteins* ; 

.These projects have not been acGepted .universally^ rfot all projects have pro- 

iduced convincing results^ nor do they always make a difference for all-fitudents 

(who are not equailly motivated) ^ and critical thinking/ Inquiry is not for : 

* / _ • - . ■ : - . ■ • • ' . •■■ 

everyone* Moreover, even the federal government ^ as well as citizens' groups 

a^d school administrators, h^ve also ^become part of the' "backlash" against ; = 

certain programs such ^as MACO^ or political edtication courses ('dPlg^, Compara- 

tlve Pqlltical Systems) which examine the. school as a* political system, These' 
'■ ' '■ '\ " ■■ . = ■ = ' * - ^ 

qualifications are just a few of the reservations which must be mentioned In 

^ -, , 

a^ more balanced view of these innovative pro j eats* ' 

' The exporiential growth curve^ of . the new social studies increase^ with 

the a^'ddtidn of othe'r units on urbanisms welfare , . consumerismj environmental . ^ 

and ecology ftudiess Jand use, occupational eduG^tippj and of course^ free , 

enterpriip,e and technology, to be "balanced" by iabor'and war/peace studiRs. 

^ y ■ ' p ^ - ■ a ■ ■ . . 

'. .. . ; _. . ■ - " H 

With all' this movfable feast ^now available for the curriculum consumer, it is 

no wonder's that the. eufrenf pattern in civic e'dgcation, bereft aa it Is ot 

\ ■ - " ■ ■ ^ ' ' ■ ■ - ■ ' ■ . ■ y - . . 'X 

a wprkabl^ rationale, la akin to an educational tower of Bab-^I. Sorati Ic-!^. 



statewide, or national educational projects (e.gV, the California (Tuba), 
Minnesota, Provldencei, and Greater Cleveland Gurriculura Frufecta) .have 
attOTpted a new developmental sequence. . Such a rationale must account for 
-age> levels, levels^f abstraction,' personal interests, ablliey groupings, 

i teachlngr-learnlng styles , redundancy conceptual developmanc , and •reinforcement 3 
relevance, material cost and ayailahtlity^ and other .such factors In cur^- 
ticulum design and develop^rienc. However, as It now stands , Bome states ' 
■ With uniform or inul^i-adoptlorl textbook systems have one set. of state * / 
. curriculum standards and guides with different , contradictory , or even ; 
jnutually hostile (although occasionally supplemencary) .textbooks in use 
throughout the^tat^e. Consequently^ the^ student^enrolled in the Commonwellth of 
\ Virginia schnol.^ f or example mu^t study American p^ovemment. But tlie 
type of gqyemiTtenC. course studied wij^^ depend dn local option and may be 
''tradicibnarV- (McClenaghan^^^ or "avant garde'' *C^fehl in r^er--Pa trick) ' 

or:sojnet]ilnp i^^hetween. Thus, Ch%re have been ^costs as well as benefits. , 
CO the new sbcia^-studies moveritent. Since w4 have .no coinTnon measu^'e of 
inputs -^r^ fexpectatl for CeKtbooks (not to speak of school orRani^ 

zationf-or /classroom c^^^^ then it Is not 'surprisirt^ that our measures 

.afvautputs show differential paCtems of achievenient (lower in the South- 
east and Midwest and higher in thm Hortheast and Far West) in different . 
sections of the country or in different types of communities within a 
state itself. With this caveat in mlndj we shall necessarily return -to' 
this important discussion in Ctiaptar Vl fieipw, when we discuss the future 
of civic eskj-cation in the United States. 

^ ■ ^ , ■ - 

I . Some Recent Research and Propos alss Regarding Political Educ ation ■■ ' 
and Detnocr ac^ ^ ' ' ^ 7 

^Xn th^ spring of 1972, viewers watching the nubile broadcas ting . systetn^ ' 

were.sable^" narticlpate in a nropram entitled, *;The National Law and Order*' 

^es^'T^^^^^^roduce^ by station KETG-^TV ip St . Louis 5^?-fiisouri. ^ ^^his .program 

prdvided a ftufllo audience of law students and police recruitSj who competecl 



#gaitist a aampl'e ojf adtilts living >in urban cities thrQughour^ tHe 
.United Statps; The red\ilts of responses to some frlphteen badli quastlons 

regarding knowljedga of the law were 'not ancQUra^,inR, chounH the law 

- . ^* . ^ -. ■ ' ' \' ^ ' ■ ■ . 

students optshbne the nlophyte policemftn and the "national sample" of 
respondents (most of -whom^'■f alled'^the test^/ 1,^, ,^ .had ten Mor f 
correct , answers to the questions asked) Conseriuently, this propram was 
quite dif ferent from the usual' "Perry ^lason . 'Hiwen ^^^^^ ''Young 
Attorneys,'l or bther standard TV fare of rece ; - 

One may quarrel with the .phrasing^ or eveh the. imoortance of some of 
the questions posad; hut the fact that this progTam now stands with the. 
national driving tests □itizenship test, and ^ealth\test, ' 

' ^.■^ ■ ^ ■ - . ■ :v ■ ■ : ■■ - ■ ■■ ^ 

■for example, is no small accomplishment* Articles in prominent popular ^ 
magazines and results of puKlic; opinion pollfe indldate that 
crlmCs law^ and order, riots and the like are increasinf^ly becoming a major 
nreoccupation of many -Americans . ' However , this sixty-minute program, with 
its InterestinR. subshmples of "liberal" Los Anpeles versus ' "cons ervative' ' 
Dallas, and m.ore tolerant youth attitudes toward criminals than those held 
bv their Gldera , is but one example of the prowinp interest in the subject 
at hand. Plow- let us turn to the results of a mo te involved, ^and 
lengthy ^ study of som.e topics similar to those fipvered in this television 
oronram* . ■ 

A long term project concerainp citizen orientations toward, and 
knowledge of,, the legal system is* the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress, a pVojeAt of the Education Commission of the States, in Denver, 
Golorado..,; This research enterprise, : begun in 1Q64» has been support 
with grants from the Carnepie Corpbration , the Ford Foundation, and the 



;tl. S.' Office of Education. The development of cltizertship Wfetdives aiid , 
evaluation instruments, was the ioint product over Beveral ve^s o,f = 

^ - ' ' - '^'"V' • ^ ^ \ ' / . 

teachers, scholars .vlaymen, And evaluaCipn experts, ^ctcap^o^ of e^^cl^e^- 
measuring citizensiiip , science and, writing ahlln ties adminlBtered 

• . : . ■ ■ ^ - . . -. ■ - v' ' ^ ' -:\. . ■ * ■ = . ^ 

4^ Mpresentative national aamples'o f students aReri/9, 13, and 17 (Include 
inp 'tirop quts") anfi to youhp adults (25-^15 years of agfr^ , , In ^all) aome 
36,000 individuals were sampled^ during 19^ and 1^70/ for the ^citizenship ' 
proiecfcr through perswully administered and taped Interviews , napcr^and^ ' 

: --^ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ " " ■■. . • ■ " ^ J, 

pencil tests, and observations of prroun^^-lnteraction situations. (see 
/Nat-tonal Assessjnent , 1^75-1975)/ ^ ^ ' • . . ; ' 

'At least -four of the nine malor noals of thl's citt^enship=asseBBTTient 
pfoiect ^ r^orted in 1070-^ are relevant ^ to our discussion here; These 
Gontem 'supporting Individual rights;and freedoms "recopnij^ing the value 
of ^1ust laws,*- "participating, in effective/ civic action, " and "understand" 
ing i^roblenis of international relations.'* (Certain o^her ci^tiien-^ 

ship goals or objectives are also relevant, such as a.perfton's willingness 
to associate with a /^ri^d whose father ; is in jail (positive response . • 
levels^ ap:e 9 56%, age 13^ 7^%)] ability to nive an acceptable Reason for 
dqinp so (positlveL response levels: age.Q - ^8?, ape 13 - 76%) and 

knowledge of such citizen ac;tlon, techniques as how to help soneone report ■ 
that a traffic llpht is notSforking (positive nesponse levels: age 13 
79%,. age 17-^90%,, adult - 95^0 to re^o'«, :a iari^er to pftilic health, . 
e,p,, garbage in 'the streets (positive response levels; age'^17 --;90^.and •. . 
adults - 95r<) ; aiid to- report an unfair^ business' practice (positive .- * 



response Jevel i ^adults 88^') 



At ape 13/ 8,l;i of ''Amefi/can scude.nts r^anondet! that a person artPj^ted 
for stealing is entftled-to a hcKirinr in cnurt hc^fnro he mav he nuniHhpcU . 

/was '■reco^mltion of ttie r±nht: Cn lavful RBsembly' (^rJ:- '^passed," at af^e 13) 
and "the rlpjit to' protection aj^ain.^t illep,al seardies and seiaureH in a 

person's home** (am 9 - 7A%, n^^e 11 = ^RT% ape 17 - 90^. adults - 83?:). 

^* ' - . ■ ^ ' . ■ , ■ / ^ 

Under tlie cate^oryi "recopni/^e-s the value" of just laws,' the maiority of 

all respondents, at all ages knew the need for rules arid laws and gave at 

_ ^ - ■ ^ , / . , ' ' 

least one putpose fOT then. At ape 9, 88^' provided an acceptable reason fo: 
playpround rulds; and over^ ^07:, at each of the three olddr ag;e levels, gave 
at least one reason 'Vnv laws- are necessar>%"\ Those pivihg at J.east three 
such, reasons fell to 43" of 13s, 5S% of. ,17s, and .34^ of adults^ (Most 0- 
year^olds alao recognised that adults need tuleSj and 63% were able to 
/give an acceptable reason for their response/) Significantly* although 
81% of i3-year-old respondents mentioned using courts to determine 

one's puilt or innocence of a charge of theft, onlv SOJ- of that ape group 
invoked the lepal. , sys tern as- a means/for settling an arpument over monev, , 
as' contrasted with 70^^ of 17-year-olds and 87?! .of adult respondents. m 

In terms of effectively participatinp in civic action ^ one exercise 
dealt with a mul t i^topic group discussion reparding student dress rules^ 
open housing, and individual property rights , wire-tapping, the death 
penalty, gun control, legal limits on population size, and censorahip=-aI 3 
controversial public Issues J About half of both the 13- (42r:) and 17 -(56%) 
year^olds in this setting volunteered to give an initial .opinion on the 
issue at' hand but nearly tt^ice as many 13-^vear=olds (63/0 as 17^year=olds 
(31%) volunteered at least one opinion contrary to that given by another 
student on the same issue. A total of over f)OZ ot individuals in both ape 



groupa volunteered either one initial or ontj contrnrv^ opinioh% or hoth. 
In both a«e ^ roups (Hjf; at ape 13 and ^5/: at age 17), thosci who volunteeret! 
initial opinions were most likely to contribute contrary opinions on oLhor 
Issues. Students in both grnupB who ^volunteered initial opinions were 
about equally divided at both ago levels with regard to dress codes; yet 

most were opposed to wire-tappinp and the de.ath penalty, and most flivored 

* ■ ^ • ' " .1 

stricter paiix control laws, . . . - 

In the area of international relations, nearly all ninG^year^olds were 

aware o f . the neaninp of war. nearlv all 13=15 year olds were aware of a 

■I' ' . ■ 

specific war in progress, and over half (from 53 to 77/) could explain 
some thin^:^ about the conflict mentioned* Well over half of nine-year-olds . 
were able to give at least one reason why countries have wars and a large 
maiority named* at least one way of possible war prevention (at age 13^^ 77f; 
age 17, SSr; and among adults 65^', gave at least one such reason). At ages 
9 and 13 (AS^' and 7^?' respectively) respondents agreed that the U*,S. and 
U,S..S.R* should settle lagal rights (Ih, the proposed hypothetical "settlement 
of Mars), by advanced intemational agreement. 

Similarly, for more than twenty years the Purdue Opinion Panel has been^ 
reporting on American students' orientations toward democratic principles 
and political tolerance (Rnmmers, 1963). Recognizing all the limitations 
of paper and pencil attitudinal measures the results. Indicating that large 
numbers of teenagers lack a concrete, practical, and everyday com.mitm.ent eo 
democratic values, are not encouraging. TTieir attitudes toward freedom of 
speech and press, police authority, and rights of foreigners and minorities 

• ■ U 

evidence strong practical intolerance, even though they pay equally strong 
lip service to the Bill of Rights, 
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The National AssesSFient o| EducaClo/ial ProprosH ni i^iGnaln p and 

social studies reports, Co which we have frequent Ja' rarerycl, corrobnrnte 

these results and show. that age, sex, renlon, and comntmity size are other 

importanC variables associated with, democratic citizenship* For instance, / 

while adults in the ' SDUtheastem^ rep:ion scorc^d higher than the ijational 

median in terins of understanding and partlcipatinp. in local f^oveminent , pro- 

vidin;^ for the educational care of tfleir children, and pursulnp the objective 
- ■ ' \ ■ I 

''help and respect their own families this rec^ion disnlayed a lower leve] 
of total DerforTnance than the other tliree repions (Northeast, Central, s^^i 

tJes^) at all age levels (9, 13, 17, and 2f)-3S) in a national random sample 

\ - • 

" o'l approxfniately 100,000 persons (for both assessments) who' were tested,, 

interviewed^ pr observed in more than 2,500 schools and thousands of homes 

(aee National Assessmfint, 1970^1975; Wom.er and Mastia , 1^71; and NCSS , 1975)^ 

The overall national assessiTient results reveal that tolerance of 

'unpopular statetiients about race, religtonj or politics is rarer than mere 

verbal . acceptance of .freedom in the abs tracts tliat adults are 

best informed about local government and current office holders^ but that 

little is known at any age level about the specific workings of government, 

as contested with merely the basic ^ principles and main structures of the 

government. Relatively few people even know more than three or four 

(out of at least a dozen common ways) to lufluence governmental decisions ^ 

and even fewer report attemptinp to do so* ■ Although female respondents are 

more advanced in areas concerning care of the family, they score%lower 

(from 5^-20^') than males with raspect to their knowledge of law, govomment, 

international problems, and support for Individual rights. Although 

; cities do not differ greatly in terms of assessment^ results , citizenR^n 



those In larpe or srall cities 'Xn all c/itev^orles at nearlv all ay.^' leveLH, 

WhereAs.^at lens t th i rdrt of vniinf. adults wp rc^^wt 1 1 in n t:u aHHociatt* in ' 

nubile- places with people of differcmC races," the V' v/t.i ra unwiiliii^ tn do j^^ft'in 

rnore norsonal or p rivate sitUatioViH (o * , o f youns' afUil ns w-.^ re' wi 1 L Inr t:n 

eat to=:at:ier in a crowded resraurant: yet only ^5^' wero willin^^ to have, a 

nearby neir^-'^or of another race). Moreoverj students anc! vonnp adults In tho 

^^^nvicheast v;ere ^rnn d^^l^^f' h^l&w the nntional avnrap;e in.term^ of acceptinp 

dirferent races * even in public -s ituat ions or ^^^haxz e^ . Oth er differences in 

the Southeast were recorded with, respect . to a person of one race representing 

citiT^ens of another in public id f f ice , ' i^ihis te rinj^ medical services, xir even 

s t ay in in the s an^e mo t e 1 oc ho t e 1 with t h en , La r no an d s i pn i f i can t d i ^ f e ren cc s 

in raciai responses were alsa noted vjl th resnect to; ai^e , cominunity si::e, and sgk. 

<In the 1*^76 national aHsassment results reDortcd helow In Chapter VI we shall 

see sopiu variations /in these patterns and sonie- new results sucli as the aigh^ 

interest of rural and minq^rity" students in civic ■ediicatipn * ) _ , 

Despite the fact that more than half of the respondents frdm all af:e levels 

la all four regions v/ere willinr^ to associate with other races in the five . 

situations described in the exercises^ fewer than fifty percent were aware o^f 

relis^ious dis crinination in the United States, as contrasted with the Ir- greater ^ 

awaraness-of this phenonenon elsewhere in the world* inte rp retinr; t!iese 

findings, the first staff director of the NAEP excluded: 

leri'slators and hoard members p robably M^ill ^ he attracted Fiore 
strdngly, at first, to the citizenship results, and next year 
to the reading results. One citizenship exercise demonstrated 
. clearly tliat most younn people and youn,F> adults do not belifve 
that- the pove#nment should allow certain very controversial 
statements to be aired on radio or TV, If I were a member of 
a hoard oi education and saw that result, I would want to in-- >■ > 

quire of my superintendent whether our students were studying 
the f. s s I le o P P re e don o P exp res s Ion, free do m of 1 1 \ e p res s , etc.... 



After reading the ^ to tal citizenship report , I mi-^hi: av^n h>3 
dtscurhed enough to auppest that additional ro<ioiircQty be/ ' • 
allocated to citizenship educatinn , or at lefist that our 
director of curriculinn be asked €q appear hoPofo the hon rd 
to discuss our ^practicGs in citlzensliip education.*.. 

'If the reBuits pf national assessmenC in(Mi.:aL^^ a decided 
. lack 'of knowled.f^e of the structure o f i/ovemment , particu- 
larly at the^ state and local level, who can. say whetlier it. 
Is tjie fault of our schoolSj Of other social ardencies, or 
of a peneral lack of interest on the part of nanv citlaens . 
in their govarnment? (Womer and Mastie, l^?!, 119) 

A previous study also indicated that all is^ not well with civic pduca= 

tiort in the United States, " Westln and his colleapuos at Coluinbla Univarsit 

studied some 7,000 Junior and senior hlf^h school students in metropolitan 

ilew'York and Philadelphia. They concluded that therfe was a considerable 

lack of opportunity to leafti democratic decision^makinp; skills* Students 

were unable to determine the "democratic thing to do*' in conflict situation 

could not perceive alternative courses of action or view- the problems 

^. ■ . ^ - ^ ■ . ^ 

of other p.ersons involved , nor could they appreciate the problem from more 
= •■ , ^ ■ 

than the personal level, to ^he neglect of a group/institutional basis. ■. ^ 

Eighty percent of these students were either unwilling or unable to static 

alternative courses of action to ensure negotiation whan findirff^ themselvas 

in these sel f ^das cribed conflict situations. These students Reported that 

the schools provided them with little opportunity for real experiences in 

democratic rule and decisionTm'akingp Widespread use of arbitrary rules, 

apathy, powerlessness 5 tenslonJ, and confontiity were the key words used to 

dGScrihe their school anvi ronmen ts , This group of researchers has also 

sijggested the pressing need for reforTning ci^ic education, the process of:-' 

irist ruction J the organisation and admlnistra^&Q^f the school Itself, and 

the relations of the, school to the local community. Students, they sny^ 

must hecome involved in real , decision^maki'ng without having adults tell tht^r. 



what to do about their personal, gunuiiip n.e rcupt Ioiih of school 

ant! comnuniny conflicC (DeCGCcn, 1^71; Wesfon, 1^7^). Schools mu^^t 

promote a consistent rapport amon)-^ studtHiCH, tuachtsrs , . parentH , and 

administratorB, so tbat the pap between the nrofeHSed deniocratlc ob jc^ctlveH 

/" of the school and their reali.^ation will he clnsed, ' 

There is no anall amniint of nublishefi reHearcli and p rof ess UKial advice 

s up p o r t i.n r t h 1 s r e c o minen da t i o n , alth o u f+i the Ion j\ t r a d i t i n c:^^ a d u 1 1 p re s = 

.sion (orten followed by ^a brief spate of student activiHm, proposed reforris,^ 

an d tlie e vcm t ua 1 ret u m to s e 1 f --s e rv in \\ ' no r ma lev" in t he s cl lo o 1 h ) is s ur e 

tt) return once ap.aln^, unless pu]>lip education is truly and continually 

reformed, anain and again^ As^^lberman ha.s concluded: '" ^ ^ 

Far from h^elplnp: .^udents to develop into mature, self- 
reliant, sel f^^TTiotivated individuals^ schools seem to do 
. everythini^ the.^^ can to keep yoimpsters in a state of chronic, 
aln^oK Infantile^ dependency The pervasive atmbsnhere of 
distrust, togetheif with^rules covering the most minute 
asoacts of existence, teach studentsi^ every day that cHey are 
not peolile of worth,' ancKcertainly not ind:^iduals capable of 
re.^ulatinn their o^m behavior. (SilberFian , 19 70 , 114) . 

V ' - 

ftoWf a dlffarent pnrpoeatlve Mid aftar a mare thorough study of research ^ 

on students' deTTiocratic orientations Simpson said: , 

For some years now, it has been clear that .the American 
educaclonal system is not the bastion of democracy it is ' 
labeled in the national ideology. Values and the cultural 
myths of equality and; Opportunity are memnrl^ed, and the 
mundane problems of a representative system are analyzed. 
Elections and voting are even walked, thrpunh * Everywhere ^ 
the power of th^ flag and th^e President's picture shelter ~ 
the schoql syribolically , and the stiRmata of democracy are 
'ritualistically displayed* Yet the political and social V 
' structiire of our sdhools is not dem.ocratiCj and many f^rad^ 
,4Uates of these socializing institutions are emerginp 
(''class-cons ciou.s ' and^ di f f erence=conscious , with an abiding 
lack o^f faith in the^ capability of their fellows to novem 
either themselves or the cntintry, (Simpson, 1^71, 2) 
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SlmpsDn's research of nearly"40n works on Che snhipcr. of deTnncracic vulueH 

and basic biosocial needs, her emplricii.l evidence^ drawii from an in--dG^th 

study of' over 400 sCudents in high scliools (three in California and one 

in Georgia) y and her work on psyaholo^ical deprivation led. lier ''to. sup,^^est 

tha't: ' 

Three conditions. . *must be met for the %nergence of ^ 
democratic attitudes and behavlnT: the gratification of 
basic needs which represent antecedents, orjprecDnditionB ; f 
the opportunity of an immediate environment in which to 
learn and to practice these values' and a ^democratic social ■ 
structure which not Wly permits but encourapes .their 
situational expression^ We believe. . .that the latter is" ^ 
a natural outcone of thie former two* . . . lAjhtch of these 
needs cannot be alleviated if a democratic society, * 
finds it necessary for j|ts oto preservation? (Simpson, 1971/ 185) 

Encouraging efforts to^^.^eform the school curriculum and eduicational 

climate have been described elsewhere in this report. However, the m.oe/t 

concerted effort, with promising lonR=ranf^e o}>1ectlvcs„ should also be- 

described at this point, *if for no other reason than to providD hope 

in the light of some glarinr^ def icl^-ncies in current clvi'c-^education 

nractices as . presented throdphout this study* 



In 19 71* the APSA Committee on 



jllei^late Education (PSEP) reieased 



a report entitled ^^olitical Education in the Public Schoo ls : The Challenge 
for PqUtlc^l Science (APSA, P. S . , S4jHiimer, 1^71^ 4 31=/k5S)// This report 
described the work of political scientists in^ areas^ such as|.political 



socialisation, tHe politics of education, ,new curricula andi 
materials, teacher education* and social structure m 



schools • The PSEP also detailed the baneful consequents of the 



Isolation which exists between schoolmen and political sc^i 



instructional 
d cultur^^ of 



:ists. 



as the cQinmittee said, there is a common core of as sumptions^\ about the 



lloweyer 



^purposes of political Qducation In our schools^ such as tencliinn about: T 
a) democratrlG ideals and reallc jgh ^ JO roniial novo rnmuntal inBtitut:.i6iu>/ 
legal structure's and; political behavior/processfjs ; c) Afnerl cair nol i 1 1- 

cal systen/ and other such systemSj particularly the intemafc lonal HyRtein; 
d) the capacity to think in conceptually sophiHtica^ed vmvH about pblitiGS 

and skillful tisc^ of, the process of social-sciance inquiry in , order to make 

- • ■ ' - ' ' \ 

careful norTnative Judgments about political affairs; e) the historical/ 



• cultural/soclal/psycholoKical sources of th.eir political attitudes ; 
f ) the per.sonal or social toplications of aj temative valuGS ; and g) the 
capacities and skills required to parti Ciipate effectively in the lifc^ of ^ 
a democratic pociety. ^ 

The VSll? concluded in s t^ n y and h t r a i gli t f o r wa r d la n f: u age t h a t 
contemr?orary pplitical Education *inv^he scliools pronntes ^'naive , unrealis- 
tic and romanticized'' imap,es of political life which confute the ideal and 
the real of politicB; unduly stresses historical events, legal struetures, 
and formal f^overnr^ent institurflions rather than political behaviors and 
processes;, re^flects an Ethnocentric preoccupation -with Ame.rican society to 
the neglect of other such political systems; encourap,es conceptual over= 
simplif ic^at^n , dereliction, and irrasponsibility ; and fails to, enco^^irar^e 
the development of the, skills needed to Darticipate effectively in democratic 
politics , 

To turn the tide, the PSEP proposed a strategy for ^provinp political 
education, including such device's as^ a support system usl^ig^exis tenC unlver--'^^ 
sity based civic education centers, encouraging the increased involvement 
of political science departments in teacher education, Identifying a sub= 
qulture or subdlscipllne of political scientists interested in political 
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education, and seelcinf; natldaal Icafltirship niid Htaff as^lscanco from orpan - 

izations such as the APSA, The corimtt tee also pronoHed collaho rati vo 

relationships with other .groups, ornaiiiEations , and . disciplines and, the: 
' • % . •» 

developmGnt of eciucacional^propranis to*.ac!iieve cnrrlcuiajm chanpe, revised 
teacher preparation and experiences in politics, and reform of the social 
orj^anip^at ion and » cul Cure . of the ^pchoo],^. fn-a deiDocratic fashion. These 
Cfcfyrent s ongoing J and lonn^ranr^e o^f^Iextives . of the PSEF have heen a}5se.nt 
Coo long in the fields o*^ social-studies" pducation and political science 
^ in the United States* \ ■ 

Only time 'will tell, of' course, how .^uctessful this comTnittee, in 
cooperation with ^ocial^studies educat-^rs * will be in the future. Its - 
effojrts rray prove to be a tuminp point, slf^nl'llnF a trend toward orr^anlzed' 
chnnf-e of cbc civic -educ.\tion structure, and -the educational system, as well 
eventually, even the political system itself* . j ^ 

The nature and extent of the discipline's interest in pte^cpllegiate ' 

■ - ' ' 'a ' • • 

education is grap.hl*cally • ill4JStrate4 [in Figure 1- - - 

Fi^^ure 1 

p Seep* Qf Felliteai IciAnea'i [niarsiti tn Pf»^Cs4i»siaiB idueaMgn 

Z 
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AnfilY%i^ Activities Acihiim 
AciivitlgTi 



Source: APSA, P,S,, SOTmer, 1971, /i53 
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A network bTOad^ comprehc?nsivG, and ^ft?ctal inirpose ceiiteus hixM' hem 
creatad and Is "l^.Tua crated in Fif^urci 2: ■ . " ^ 
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Sdliirce: ^ APS^, P;_S/, Summef : 1 ^ 71 A /i ' = . * * 

X . Cc is llkeiv that mnrc political ^^cientists will work in the future 

'"^on curricii.l tin change in ^civic 'cducatidnV imprnvin,f^ teacher Gducatinn ' ■ 

" ■ , ' * ^ : ..... . ^ . K " 

_ ■■ j ^ .■ . ■ ■ 

prnr^rans, ro,forciinp the soci^al o^^nanlzation and culture of^ thd sdhoDls, 
conducting basic research on ' chiidren * s political learnirip ., and^ ideiiti- 
fyinn .of the nolitical sociolo|^y of educational charip.e. Surveys by Gho 
APSA ovGr the veat^^ indicate th.at this fiel\d if? a -growth stocky in the 
professiiin Hut inor^^f^ work, by political scientiHtft is needed of the 'sort 

'\ ; ^ ' . . ■ " ' . _ 

t conducted by Richard M. Verelman^ in Political Soci ali ?,atlon and Fd uca tl onal 
Climate s (1 ^ 71), who eMWilneiri,^ the effects of social class, a^^e ^ intelligence, 
sex and narltv -iden t i f ica tlon , school district qualitv, and teacher 
Gharacteris tics , on^evels of poiitic-al In forrjiation , political maturatio,n , 
and support for democratic values amonp. sixths ninth, and twelfth prade 
students in two Los Angeles scfiool districts. Such ^s tudias , when coupled 
with constructivn s uf^^es t ions, for educationAl chan^ne , may serve to^ provido 



some cominan meatin^' ground for teachers, students^ and profeasoFS of ^ 

i-. 

politics.^ This is just one of rnanyj developments which hold p.rcat prdmlse 
for the fiit'ure of civic education in -the United States, a topic to which 



we shall return in 



Chapter VI 



^ of this report. 
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III. IiroiCES OF milTED STATES GI VIC/POLITICAL EDUCATION: THE lQ60a ^ 

A. INTRODUCTION / 

^hapt^r III of this report provides baekgrbund for and a presentation 
of the indiwa of elvle/poiltleal education In the United States for_^he 1960a* 
After this Introduction, it Is divided Into the following parts i 

Idueatlonal Goals ^ ^ The Currlculm and Teaching Methodsi 

Quantitative Data oh Civic Edtfcatloni 1966/67; Alternative Approachea to an 
In^3C of civic Educatloni 1966/67| Indices of Civic Education for the 1960s 
Results, Sources, and Frocedures Used; and Sunmary and Conclualonss - 

A basic assiflnptlon underlying this report that the scheolfi play an 
ifl^ortant part in the formation of the political knowledge , skills , abilities^ 
behaviorjSi and attitudes o'f Aaerlean yQUth, A study by Fred I. Greenstein 
indicated that the political attitudes of yeimg children In the early years of 
elementary school are also developed with reference^ to parents peers , and other 
individuals with whom they are personally acquainted (Greensteln, 1965, 148). 
^^e Greenateln study and cithers , such as the work of David Easton and Jack 
Dennla, imply that political awareness in the cognitive domain rapidly develops 
In l^ter years, beginning ages 9-10, as a result of foraal education (Easton 
and Deftni'S, 1965; and Hess and To rney* 1965)^ The school teaches content . 
Information, and concepts which ia^and md elaborate on early political ■ *^ 
dispositions, attitudes, and feelings. In 1965 Hess and Toraey concluded thati 
In the ^Ited States, "The school Is apparently the Mist powerful Institution In 
the socialization o| attltudesj conceptions^ md beliefs about the operation of 
the political system" (Hess and Tomey,^ 1965, 377). Although no such claim Is 
made here, the Influence of the school must be consider^ along with parental 
and peer group Influence in order to midersCand the political socialization of 
American youth. ^ 



We do noc Intend to oyerenphaslie thm role that schools play la the 
political sa^lalliatlon proegssi however, this Is an Important phase of elvlc 
edtieatloa ragearch toda^. Inataadj Our major Inteht'ls to present a detailed 
description of education for what has been called "eYfectlTe md responsible 
citlienships" which Is the DOst important gQail /.traditionally encountered in 
social studies education in the IMited States.^ 

EDUCATIONAL GOiaS 
1« Statenents of the Law 

In line with the Tenth ^endment to the United States Constitution^ public 
education has historically been a ftActlon reserved to the states. Sonit aspects 
of political education have been specified in thii laws of the fifty states « 
For exaaplep In 1963 the Robert A, Taft Institute of Government (Taft Institute^ 
1963j 6) found that the following subject matter was referred to by statute in 
the nutter of states shown belowi 



Content /Topic (By Rank) States Requiring 



Constitution of the iMited States 41 

toited States of Aaerlca History 33 

Constitution of the State ^ 33 

State History 29 ' 

United States .Go^nment 28 

State Govemsient 27 

Flag Education . 25 

Civics 21 

Geography 21 

JPatrlotiss 21 

Declaration^ 6f Independence = 18 

Local ^veriiaent % 18 

Principles of Representative Governnent 17 

Duties of Citizenship . 17 

Americaa Institutions mid Ideals 16 

ComtmlsB 6 

Election Laws ♦ 4 

The Federalist Papers 3 

PollYlcal Party Structure 3 

Political Party Operations 3 

Economics 3 



State slatucas usually were broaaiy phrased and required only that certain 
topleal knowledge be taught. Rarely did leilslatlon stipulate In what prade a 

given cowse wad to be studiedi for hqw longj or whecher a student had to pasa 
an ©MidnatlonMn It in order to praduater 

' ' i - ■ ' ■ • ■ ■ = ■ ' ■ ' ' 

2, Other Statements ocu^als 
In the 1960s V the major theme In nearly every statement of goals for instruc- 
tion in the social studies was cltlzensh^ education for! *!nation building, " 
However, little agreeoeut existed then, as todays as to Just- what constitutes a | 
"good" clti2an=-- or a "good'- nation^ for that matter/ Selecting or sampling 
from the almost limitless and constantly ea^anding tmiverse of citizenship 
goals Is a frustrating task because of the overlapping, contradictory ^^nd 
nebulous nature of so many of its elements* Goa^ls statements asides one 
emplrioal study in the rald-196Qs showed that elementary and secondary school 
teachers placed particular stress upon citizen compllmce tu rules and authority ^ 
de-emphaalzlng all other political topici^ such as political ,?artles and 
governmental Institutions, A frequency chart illustrating the most Is^ortant • 
citizenship goals statements has been Included in the 1916/67 taKonom^ presented 
in part P of this section. This chart Indicates that the essentials of 
responsible citizenship; cooperation with others ^o solve social, economle, and 
political problems; and personal ^rights and liberties raceivad most emphasia 
in the Tnld-'60s goals statements. . 

C, Tffi: CURRICULUM AND tEACHINO BffiTHODS 
1. The Traditional Curricultm 

It is a well Imown, if widely disregarded, fact that the political education 
currlculim has not been imlform or conaistent throughout the United States^ Althoufih 
the states may prescribe certain subjects or topics that must be taught In the 
schools, the tradition has been to permit the loeal scHbol^distrilfe^ ^Ity* 



aotrntji cither educational mlc to fomulata Its own eurrlcultM. There ar^y 



however s graMal\eurrlculmi pattemi which appear throughout the coimtry, Iri\ 

-■ ' ^ ■ - - - ■ ■ - . ' - ■ ' ■ „ - - ■ '% 

the 1960is sueh eurrlcula were categorlted by pne writer as the Conservative 

CurrlciJliflB," the '^ddle-Read Curilculimi " and the "Liberal Curriculum 

(KenwoW^t 1962, 61-63X* V ^ 

The first of these approaches accented the teaching or transmitting of the 

pastp *with sone slight changes # The "M.ddle-Road'" approach coi^lned trans= 

iBlttlng the past and preparing people to improve society* The third approach 

aimed to prepare pedple for Iffiprovlng society. Generally, these three may be 

stfimarl^ed as follows : 

' Currieultffli i . Here the emphasis was on history as a disclpllnev Inter-^ 

dlsclpllJiaiy efforts to Include other soclal^studles subjects (such as poiitlcal 

8cience« soelology, and economics) were decrlad. This currlculira 'pattern^ 

which was generally out of fashion In the 1960 s, dev|loped early In the 

century* It usually esAlbited the following pattemi 

Grade 9 Ancient and Medieval History 

Grade 10 Itodem European History 

Grade 11 English History 

Grade 12 Italted States History 

Curriculum II , In this patteni history was often combined with frequent 

' ■ ■ ■ ' s ■ 

references to, current avents amd contemporary probleffis* This curriculum pattern 

reflected the general status of the social studies In the primary and seconda^ 

* 

schools of the IMited States In the 1960s T 

Grade 7 Civics (or some asp ept of geography 

continued from the sixth grade) 
Grade 8 Italted States Hlsto^ v 

Grade 9 Co^Qmit y Civics (or occasionally 

World Geography) 
^ . Grade 10 World History 

\ Grade 11 United States History / 

Grade 12 Problems of Democracy or 

Contemporary Problems '^ * 
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^ Cuyrleuligi III , This was the area of experlsiencdliy minded currlculim 

plaaners* Here, the traditional emphasis on history was superseded by an ^ 

e^hasia on the "new social studies J' tore will be said later in this and th^ 

folldwing two sections^ about new eurrlcula In civics education, : ^ 

/For further correlation ^ a stu^ conducted through The Lincoln-Fllene 

Center for Civic Educ'atlon and Public Affairs of Tufts Itolve^slty (Patterson, 

1960 i 37) maintained In 1960 that the curriculum pattern in civic eduiatlon was 

Incorporated In the general term "social sCudles* It tended toward the^ ^, 

following grade-'lavel sequence throughout the telted States i 

HOST FREQUENT OFFroftlGSi GRADES 7-12 ' ' - 

N Grade VII ^ Grade X , 

Selected/ Peoples and Nations World History 

Geographk. ^ * Modem History 

U; S, History ' 
Social Studiea , 

Grade VIII ^ Grade XI ^ 

U/ S/ History S. Histoid 

Civics ' Electives 

Social Studies 

\ ^ ■ \ - ; -V ■ ^ s V ■ , ■ ' 

Grade IX Grade XII 

/ Civics Conte^orary Problems ) 

\\ Orientation U, S, History \ 

, State History American Govemment 

We cm see thatj eKcapt for civics in the seventh grades this chart is the same 

as Kenworthy-s Currlculifla II* In simwry, thenj for the 19603 period the 

most coamon course offerings by grade were geoiraphy In the seventh American 

history in the. el^th and eleventh, civics In the ninth, world history In the 

tenths Biid problems of democracy and AmericKL govamiffint in the twalfth* Most 

■ - ■■ : . s ■ ■ ^ ■ 

schools did not attempt to organise these courses in any cumulative or sequen- 
tial fashion (Gross md Zelenyt et al, , 1958, 70; md Fenton, 1966, 97). 

At the elementary school level, the following list pregentf those social 
itudles toplGa which were most frequently offered in the 1950s md 19608 
(Wesley, 1952, 46) . 



Grades 1*111 Ham, family ^ sehoolj coroimlty, food ^ shelter , 

clothing jproteetlon, Indian life, life in other 
lands t holidays, m^lng a living . 

Grade IV Geography, loeal history udi geography, state 

,^ ^ history and geography, recitations 

* ■ --^ ■ ■■ /■ - : ^ ' \ ' r , ■ ' . ' '■' ' \ 

Grade V Amerlean history, industries or occupations, 

, f geography of the United States and North Aaerlda 

Grade VI • European baekgrotpds, gaography of luropa, Asia 
) and Africa, 

Two TOra recent studies of the typical elementary school social studies 
currlculuni in the 1960s were also consulted, namely, John y. Mlchaells' , 
social Studies for Children in a Democracy (1963) and Kenneth L. Husbands ' 
Teaching EleTOntary School Sublects (1961) , ^ 

Husbands* list Is' basically similar to those foimd In the voltmes by 

Wesley (1952) md Ml ch sells (1963), but it is more detailed! Therefore, for 

our purposes it is nore ^usef ul mnd ia quoted below in fulli 

Kindergarten , Working md P^#lng Together, Our Homes, foiowlng 
Our School i Corararalty Actiirftles, Holidays, Pets, The Farm, 
nie Circus . 

Grade ^e » Home, School, The lOTiedlate Neighborhood, Health and 
Safety, Special Events, Pets, Seasons, SuffiMr Ftm, Holidays 

Grade Two , Commmiity Workers md Halpers, City Life, Farm Life, 

How We Live*. In Our Conmmlty ^ 

Grade Three * ilie Esqpandlng Commimlty, Food, Shelter, Clothing, 
Transportation, Comauni cation, Early Life In Our Comimlty, 
Indians , Pioneers 

Gtade Four , Ways of Living In Other Lands, Ways of Living How and 
Then,^Devslopment cf Our State, Our State as Part of the Nation, 
Conservation of Natural Resources 

* .. ' 

Grade Five ■ The Early Developnent of Our Comitry, National Heroes , 
Geographic Regions of the Italted States , Our Neighbors to the North 
and South, Our Possessions, The Near and Far East, The Pacific Rim, 
Industries of the ttilted States 

' Grade Slx ^ World Geography, European Backgromds ' of American History 

The Western Hemisphere (Husbands, 1961, 242) 



The sdetal f Cudles currlcijiim was the produdt of mmy £arcds In the Itelted 

Stmtes. The foil0wing forces or Indivldimls rad groups usually centributed in 

ymrylng ^agrees to t^a eonstruetlen of the ei^c education currlculiffl! as It : . . 

existed in the 19606 (Kenworthy, 1962, 59-60) : " V ' * ■ 

State Statutes a Regulationa School A Aninlstra tors and Teachers 

TextBook P^li^h^rs ' . Schools of Education 

Co lieges Universities Professional Organizations 

* Citizen Groups , Currieuitm Bureaus 

Parents Boards of Education 

' AluMii I State and Private Testing Services 



Not listed above s but of , growing Importance in tHe , 1960a , was the 

^influence of regional accrediting ^sociatlons. Also of consequence was^ the ^ 

fact that the total eurriculiBi was being ^Influenced by federal ' government 

sources, insofarl'lis^ generous funds were available for soc» school subjects \ 

but not for others* For example, under Title IV of the Elementary and 

Secondary Education Act of 1965 (actolnlstered by the Office of Education, 

Department of Health, Education and Welfare) , federal fi^ds were chatineled Into 

the social studies* These federal grui tors were at the same time usually care^. ^ 

ful to maintain a '*hands off" policy toward the specifics of curriculum design. 

Thus, curriculum makers were relatively "free" to produce new currlcular 

^ ■ - } ' ' ' ' 

alteimaitlves (Goodlad, ^ a^, 1966, 13), Of course, the U,S*0.E. md H*S,F. 

were able to favor that which staff meabers conslderad to be both new md most wort hwMle 
currlcular axperlmants • This helped to produce what was then called the 
amerglng **n€w social studies," * . 

■ . .■. ■ ' ■ ■ , ' ■ . , ■ 

2* A Survey of Naw or Experimental Civic Education Curricula In 
a. New Curriculuffi Developmants in the IQfiOs' 

It Is difficult to deflnt the specific content of polltieai' i 

edueatlon In tha ISSOi , because the elementary and aacondary school 

curricului was then In a state of flux* In school systems which placed primary 

. V / i ' 

J ^ i ■ f 
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The second answer is from a genarally opposed scKoqI of curriculum 
m^ers who. seek a foundatipn for $oclal studies In current orf. 
reclirrlng psfobleiw which face thfe society in which the atudenr is . 
living. These problams C^not for the most paf't be-^fltted into 
diisciplinary boundaries, . The veTyc tera social let iidi|& lmpltei(;^p^^^^^^ 
according to this school of thought, an interdisciplinary approach 
to a study of society. / ' . / ' 

A thirdV#pri^adh;whl|Ch^^^ som features of one and two is ^ 

to have tMm^\^^mciii^iM^f^d^ the Mjof concepts which are^ 
veloped in etfcli disclpiine an^ to make this list of concepts 
the basis for the social studle^program. This approach has 
received muc^ attention in recent years ^ but the problem of ^ 
^ tdantlfylng the concepts has proved to be difficult and the natural 
^* follow-up of selecting materials for each age level to develop 

these concepts has proved to be even harder* The general idea , 
, however, appeals to many imiverslty specialists and secondary 
teasers and has furnished a forim for an eKchange of I'dea^, 
(Mo re land, 1965, 6)' / ' 4 - .... 

^ ' b. Themes of the New Civic Education Curricula in the 1^60b 

The following statements represent some of the recurrent themes 

iespoused by certain individuals arid groups who desired a bhange In ^he civic 

education cur riculsmi during the 196ds. t 

1. It Is mate valuable for children. . ^o be* taught how to leara than it is 

to/^tudy^ ai^y particular content that is tied to formaly structured disciplines 

whose boundaries may be quite diffferent in^^th^ future* '(ttorrififettp 1966- xiil) 

2* Emphasis raust.be given to the importance introducing the student to 

■ * - ■ ■ ■ . . . 

the ways of thinking represented by the disciplines in su^^h a way^hat he In 
'fact can think like m economist, historian, or political scientists, 
(Sowards, 1963, 115) - , ^ 

3, social studies program is provincial in its emphasis .on the ttilted 
States amd western Europe, Tl^is emphasis must becon^ more cosmopolitan , more 
ctosscultural 5 md more intematlonal.^ (Fraserj 1965, -424) 

4, Elementary sch all children from kindergarten to the sixth grade, can 
uidetstand work with considerably more social studies content than is 
presently eiepected or provided. (Harrison and Solonwnj 1964, 277) 



5. Traditionally, thi^ courae often avolda reality, teaching only 

the fdrinal st*a^tjti^e of governmant at the experts^ of theoi^ arid fimction* 



•^^r^^^c^^ "''6. There is a need for paying mor^ tfttantion to contrqwrsial Issues In 
the classroom. It is hoped and ^^^^ected that this will result In abetter^ 
appreciation of American politics on the part of students, (Clearj.- 1965, 8) 

. i' 7. The dond^nant Influence on the social studies today is from the "mass. 
Production*' textbooks which offend no interest ' groupSs Which stress, t^^^ 
reclte^qui2 approach, and which reinforce inmity and short-'term retention* The 
present social studies curricuIinA haa/remalned ^sentlally static for forty 

\years* .Usually it Is' obsalete. (^^ 1962^ 28) 

--'^ However, m Asspclatlon for S^ervlsion and Curriculum Development 
(Haciorial Education Association) publication dlffefed with ihe emphasis of 
some projects cbncerned with fostering new and experimental curricula. This ' 
' difference applied to "citizenship education In particular* Many currlculuoi 
bullderSj as mentioned, placed primary emphasis on tost rue ^^n in the methods, 
of ttie social seiehce disciplin^a. They assumed that if the student is 
taught how to think, ha will be able to tackle, the many complex social problems 
confrontlng4him In adulthood^ This A.S.C.D* publication maintained that this 
was expecting too much of thfe elementary and -secondary st;ud^nt« rnsteii: tKfe 



issue of political Igducation could be resolvedp 



according to the A .S .C *D* , ^by 



introducing the St u^^ the btest available toowledge from fthe social sciences 



within the ptructures of the disciplines theMelves. , (A.S.C*D., 1963, 72) 

c. Textual itefcerlils md Teaching /Methods in the 19^na / ^ ^ 

# Cpncomi^fttit with these currlcular revisions, educators ware ea^eriment^ 

Ing with new Ceaehing materials and metHod% of teadiing. The textbook was the 
most widely used and yet the nwat imlvirsally criticised of all teaching?'^ 

■ . fi i .,3; . , ■ 
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materials. Reliance on a slnr^le ;.!all Inclusive'/ ar "compreh^iik 

critics said, weakened both th^^ sncial 'Sjt^.di€^s; cotixse ^ a A 

teachet who hnstily atCompt^d tn /'c^vb^r^ itoo^ TTiiich nnteriai becAme the 

b%te noire fp^^ the nc^w curricLila Tnovement , whoBe advocates claiinnd tTT^t . . '^ 

t^kdfiin'B^'^iV th^ text resulted In a reluctanGe to handle penuinelv and • ■ *t» 

imapinatlvfe.'ly the real, Inportant,. and coiiti^versial^^^sues of the day ^ 

CRohingi3|^^^'967) ,* In the ne^^ currtcula ^'packapea'' or "systems^j there ^'^^^ ^ 

an obvious empha-^is on the use ,0f flips trips , .slides not Ion ol ct tires i 

recordinc^,^ nei;spaper.^ , nerlodicalSj and other "real" or audiovisual ^ t 

stlr^uli to nroiT^ote student rrotivation and learhihp- Many prolocts disdained 

to develon a tevtbobk per ^e. InsteadV thev proposed to . use collections^ of 

,>■ . ^ V- ."' ^ . ^ ■ ■ - - - " 

data Ineludinp case studie.^, reprnduct ions of docuFentSi tapes, facslnillies f 

of artMacCSj selected readinps that orovided confllccinp. Interpretations ' 

or nolnts of vlet^f^ ^filns^ and still nlcturcs (Fraser, 19f)5, , 

For example J the 7.incoln Filene- Center for Citizenship and Public Affairs 

at TU^ts Unlversltv and the Kap;leton Institute- 'of Politics at Hutpers~the 

State University of Mew Jersey.=--p;Toduced some puldes for educational, televl" 

sion nrograms, bool: readinns to accomanv Cexthooks , and lectute and case 

study filips* Educational television, itself, received. new Imnetvis through"' 

tiiG. ,aevelanfient of; the .Public Broadcastiti'jf^ System. The National Association 

of £4ucatlanal DroadcfRt'Crs published The NAEB Jo^nial .and The NAER News let^r 

both of which nrovided current reports, research data and articles on tthe 

use of FTV in the classrooiHi Schools in tune with these developirients set up 

instiru.ctional Tnaterlals centers which promised the greater use of a wide 

^pectruin of .net? educational' naterifia>: - i 

The new. social gtudies recognized that, not only, did teachers too often 
rely 'too heavily on a textbook in the; olass room, but they often had no tralnlnf 

to^- tmdfertake the reiponsibil^if ^ teaGhlng polifcicai- education (Patterson, 
1960i 361). i .It" ■ " . : 



These 'shortcomings became more evident aa.new curricula evolved and used 
vartpus approaches in Che classroom* Some of these devices Ineluded preservice 

adlucirtldii In the Hlftw social studiea ,** -team teaching, i&lng inter-* 
disciplinary Md audip-vlaual- approach, simulation and ■^ola-pilyihg In a class - 
^^oom With e^g* J. contrlvp^daclslon making situations, md fto^anl^atlLon of ■ 
student govetam«t£c..^^ch so oftari:|ip^ 

bodies usually decided; on lit tie; MM fih^h-^e -Retails for the school prora ^ . 

. ^ / . ^. - ' ■ ' ^-- -''^^ ' ^ / ^ ' ■ \ " ■ - ^ . ■ V 

rather than m:: admlniscratlve pcfricles for the school (Gibson. il96S* 
73-78; Roblnaon, 1967). ,. 

11= 

D. QUANTITATIVE DATA ON CIVIC EDUCATION • rv ^^ f N , 

Exls^tlng data on teacH^rs and itudents in the ^Ited Sfiatas" elemeii^^ 
secondary schooL^system forthe 1960dare "tiverly genewl. Adequate flgute* mi" 
apeelfic -'political'- courses do not eKl%t* Gon^^gntlyy much of the statistic - 
cal material 'pteten tad below relatist^^^ the social studlasV ^^enever possible, th 
data have been brojeeri dowrr into^ the specific subject master of civic edjucatlon, 
/I- Teachers 

In 1965 the ninnber.df social stjidlaa teachers in the Iftilted States WM 
96,457, campri^lng 13.8 pBreent of the total ni^er of 698,964 teachers |t this 
ieyel of educational Instruction In the United States (Robinson and Scotr, 19661 

' Durihg the mid-1960s, the National Comdli for the Social Studies eatlmated 
the nunfcer of history and civics teachers in IMlted States publ^ schools to be 
as follows (Gillespie, 1964)* >; 



Number CrKMUinU fi ry:;i;choo 1 cl el I'uo Luacli.vrs ' • 99'}.{)"l?^ 



( 



ParciMiL of loJt\]. 

Uininry r;ra;j:>>.. h- 8 ' , ^^00JC)OO . , S^Ji 

■HiclDry ^;rc.(lus 9-12 !)9jnMC) . 3 /> 

Civics [;radc':.; 8 JOnjOOO 6.5 

Civlcn grad.c'£i 9-12 _] 5^000 - 1.0 

^oLnl ^ lT7,O0u ^T^^ 

Hatlonal studiaa on the background of social atudles teachers in the 1960s 
do net exist. The following Information pertains to the acadamlc praparatlon of 
social studies teachers In selected stataa (Hartshoma and Gillespia, 1964): 

1, Arizona^ In 1963^ 589 social studies teachars, grades 1-12^ reported 
that their greatest nmnber of hours In academic preparation was in American 
history, followed by world history, political science, and geography, 

2, In Kansas, Michlgm, Minnesota, md New York, social studies teachers 
had no college courses as Indicated belowi 

Percent Had No Course In; 
Yfear of Survey political science sociology economics 

Kansas 1956-57 15 19 29 

New York 1957 20 26 22 

Minnesota 1961 31 31 33 

>ttchlgan 1963 19 20 28 

In these states It was foimd that the teachers had tnore backgroimd In 
history than any other subject. 



3. Ohio* A 1963 report stated that social studies teachars averaged Weil 
imder 20 hours of college social science subject matter preparation. Although 
little variation exlatad mong sdipols by size, it was evident chat teachers ih 
the city schools ranked highest, village schools next, and local schools last, 
(The categories of city, village, and local schools were left vague and do not 
appear to refer to urban, suburban, and rural schools respectiwly • ) 

Harlan Hahn , University of Michigan, concluded in 1965 that high school 
teacher preparation in political science was very weak in the United States, 
He stated that the ansDimt of college work In political science taken by social 
science teachers was inadequate and that they rarely maiored / 
in political science (Hahn^ 1965^ 86-69). 

2s Students 

Howard Cusnaings reported the following facts about student enrollment by 
grade level in the early 1960s: . ' 

1. Grade 7i More thm 250,000 students were enrolled in a general social 
studies course; and over 650,000 studied subjects in state history, government 
and geography, - 

2* Grade 8: United States history was the priMry course, 

3* Grade 9: Students enrolled in a full- year community civics course 
numbered 55O,O00,^lle an additional 150^000 took a ohe-semester course, ' = 

slow transition In currlcular emphasis from coOTQimlty civics tb geography; wae.i 
taking place. , 

4* Grade 10: World history had an enrollment of 1,400,000 In a full 
year course* 

5. Qrade 111 United States history was the usual course^ with a reported 
enrollment of 1,950^000. 
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6. Grade 12^ , Prpblams of dembGraey was taiiftht for one semester to 8?,r4ri 
students; ior one year, to 258,000; clvlc« and govemment, one semester 340,000, 
one year 430 , 000; edonomlcs and aconomic probliems, one semester 271,000, one 
year 75 j 000; and sociology and social probleM, one semester 175,000, one year 
'110,000 . (Moreland, 1965, 4-5). , ^ ; 

The Office of Education stated that in 1960-61, 18 percent of the pupils 
in grades 9 to 12 were enrolled in a civics or government course, Commimity 
civics was cited as the most frequent 9th grade social studies subject. 
(Wright* 1965, 40-45) 

E. ALTERNATIVE APPROACHES TO AN INDEX OF CIVIC EDUCATION 

If variety truly is the splca of life, then American civic education In 
the T960s was very spicy * however much its vitality could be questioned* Any 
survey of leglslaclve mandates, course offerings, currlcular objectives, 
texts, etc, would, surely reveal the infinite "vatlegatlon with a vengeance" 
which characterized cltlMnship study in the pluralistic United States during 
the 1960s* As with civic education courses, so with the citizenship concepts- 
its connotative and denotative meanings seemed to be as numberless as the 
cpncept of democracy itself. . * ' 

Over forty^flve years ago Professor C* C* Peters, a measurement expert from 
Pennsylvania State College, identified nearly five himdred types of competency 
which compostd the concept of cltlzenflhlp in Its political , social, and economic 
senses* Dr* Peters later complained that his list was incomplete, its elements 
often immeasurable, and the time Involved In his work overwhelming (Peters, 194 
Many new meanings were added to the concept of citizenship by the 196^; and 
much more was then known about both the concept and how to tneasure effective 
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democratic citlieiiahlp* Buc a cwrass of meaning still cluttered the field, 
despite major attempts at digestiqn» synthasis, ^d consensua. One such well^ 
known atterapc a quarter century ago by R* W. Crary ^ flJL* (National Council for 
the Social Studies, 1950) ^ yielded twenty^four major beliefs values , 

skills, toderstancflngs , abilities ^ behaviors ^ and thi like ^( some of which had 
as many as eight subtopics?^ which In all yielded over one himdred and fifty 
discrete statements, , This impressive list had elements, involving 
almost everyching imaginable— from courtesyi to cross-cultural understanding, tb 
consimiership , to competitions to earfeerSi to compromise, to the Constitution. 

Such a list— and others like it^were both the bane ind the boon of those 
wishing to extract the essentials of a definition of citizenship and its 
ImportanC . aspacta for the 1960s, The sheer number of such elements led to 
confusion about essentials. But the very existence of these multifaceted lists 
indicates responsiveness to our pluralistic American society. 

These es^anded definitions werfe a far cry from the oversimplif led, 
formalistlc, and often imreallstic and imservlceable definitions which appeared 
earlier in the century* 

_ ' s 

: Ef ncnrJy Dvnryono is froday considered to he n citizen, it Is also true 

that FOB t political svsteriR ntf^ also founded on a conception of demncracv which 

they are trv1n^ to achievn In their own u'a3^s , Leader.^ of .the People 's^^mocratic 

Renuhlic nf fhina ^nv that their cltl^sns cn.lnv denocratlc citizenship: hut tho. 

crnclal elemont of re^ulafly reRistored consent Is ohvlously lacklnni alonp with 

mAny ^other ^tradltimal esseritlals which In the West is deemed essantlal to 

democratic citizenship. And so our confusion is not culturally llrilted; but tliat 

coninnunds the difficult^. In assesslnf^ ^'hrft was rrnant hv dGmQcrntic citlEPnshii) 

i ^ ' ■ 

in Che Pid-L9^0s; our flrfit quastion will necesHari ly ' he : \^\at wqs Tneant: .durlnp 

that; nnrind bv the term ''democrat t c citl. zcnshin''? • ■ 
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A definitinn of the prevailing: conception of th.iH nhenonenon of ci 1 1 ^t?nsii i 
seams to be Gqunllv as eRftencial fis the nuoRtion of whnt were thu iadicuH of 
democratic citl i^enshi p . . ^incc not all of the Infinftc^ crltt^ria van hp^Halec-- 
tively BaiTipled and Included, soTnc rat in l^ of prlnrities, is bnth. necessarv and 
desirable.' Althouph each element of the index (hehnvln r , value , : wHTII^^ a tc . V"^*^ 
will have to stand on its ovm face value, the tanlr before us is to .select those 
ideals ("Rhould^'') deemed to he most e.^sential hb wall , as those realitieB 
■(/\are^") believed to he attainable by and taught to certain, pronortions o f 
certain ape j^rouns at certain points in, time; e^p/, the National Assessinent and 
lEA catepdries of nine-^-i thirteen^ , and seven teen-^vear-o Ids , as well ^ as aduJ ts. 

The essential elements of citizenship education muHt be' understandable} to 

the intellinent lavman. He fore thev reach him, they should have been subjected 

... 

to public review and refined to reflect the, public consensus* Stimulation of 
interest and appropriate attitudes mus^t be fiiven at least" as muqh attention as 
the de'tallinR of factB, 'skill.^ * understanding i and content. Finally, we must 
pay sonie attention to political behavior even if it, like an attitude, is = 
presumed difficult to teach or measure, ' ^ , 

There follows an attempt to lay out the basic dimensions of civic education 
in the mld=^1^6ns and to illustrate its format, basic tentiinology , topics, and 
so forth, lie shall first present a summary outline of the traditional teKtboek 
and curricular approa^es to the study of citiEenshlp education C'copybook civics 
in the 19^^^s , with an, attempt to detail certain representative subtopics through 
an outlLne. Then, for Illustrative purposes, we shall detail a synopsis of 
essential behavioral poals Cincludlnp attitudes) taken from a relevant work by 
Wiir FrDnnh ej; (peh_^yj^val_ no^l^ 1057), which 

stressed the definable and 



measurable Qutcomes of citizenship education in tenns ol, school age* Our 

suEmiary is very general in its scope and may serve as one example of a guide 

for detailing thjit which was considered to be achievable and/gt measurable, 

in contrast to those eleMnts of civics which were inaccessible, short of the 

psychiatrist's couch, ^ Finally * we shall present a general statemenjt. on civic 

education In the mid-1960s, which we have drawn frdm the catholicity of curricula 

course texts, methods books, professional journals, and other sources we ^ 

consulted about effective democratic citizenship a decade ago. 

The --Copybook Civics" Approach 

— In this approachs which we mentioned in Chapter I of this study, the 

emphasis is most frequently on local goveTmMnt, occupations, deportment, or 

^'good" citizenship behavior, iiere is a list of the most basic elements usually 

fomd in jimior md senior high textbooks for civic education In the mid-196(te: 

TABLE Vil (see Appendices I to III) 

American National, State, and Local Govemmenti Structure, Policy, Formulation, 
and Process—Major Content Topics 

1. Essentials of Eiffectlve Democratic Citizenship i requisites, voting; party 
membership ; ratlonalltyj keeping inforaed; group action* participant, 
adinlnistratlve, and leadership ability | critical thinking, cOB^aratlve ^ 
government ; Coumtmlsm,. flag display, patriotism, loyalty, allegiance, clvlcT 
courage and competence; "ashcan" civics aaid public cleanliness • 

2. ^ Fotmdatlona arid Baalc Concfep^s Qf American Government i historical and 

philosophical backgroimd I colonial, .qontlnental « confederation, md 
constitutional periods;" federalism, separation of powers, and limited 
^ government, ' 4 

3. Political Processes, Organization, and Participation f suffrage, voting 
behavior , iormation and measurement of public opinion. Interest and 
pressure gtbups; political parties and the 'nomlnatlp|i and electoral systems; 
reapportionment; values, ethics and morality In government, v 

4. CQngjeS£* structure, fmictlona, and powers of House and Senate; legislative 
procedures ^d problems* Congress and the policy process; the District of 
Coliflnbla and the Territories. . « 



5. The Prealdency and th e Executi ve Branch; term, quailfications , succession 
power and roles of the President? potentials and limits on policy fomula-= 
tion; the Cabinet and the executive office; the role of the administrative 
establishment and the bureaucrats In the policy p ro cess * ■ 

6* The Judici ary I the law, and the political process; organlzatlonv jurisdic 
tions and procedure of the federal courts ; judicial review, 

7, Personal Rights and. Liberties i developing concepts , Constitutional 

guarantees; the role of Congress, the Executives and imofflclal agencies. 

8- Govern^^t and the Econoay i tmofflcial and official agencies in the 

political process I budgets , taxes, and expenditures; government and the 
promotion and/or regulation of business, cotmaerce, agriculture, labor, 
public utilities, agr^-culture ^ finance, and conservation; healthy / 
. education j welfare, and other piillc projects. 

9. Fo r e 1 gn P o 1 1 cy an d Nat ion al De f ens-e : - individuals and agencies (official 
md imofflcial) responsible for formulating and implementing policy; 
treaties, executive orders, joint resolutions; alliances, international 
organiiations , foreign aid, md international commltmentsi new role and 

^ power of the mllitaty-lndustrial complex* 

10* The New ^Federal ism I concept of shared power; the changing nature of 
nationfl7 state , md local relationships. 

11* S tate tiovernmant i state constitutions^ legislative structure, functions, 
powers j procedure, process , and problems; gubematdrial term, qualiflca^ 
tions, power^ votes, and policy formulation; the executive office ^ 
adi^nistration, and bureaucracy; state judiciary j urisdiction , organlza^ 
tion, procedure^ and powers; state administrative agencle^, finance ^ and 
other activities* ^ ■ 

12, Local Govemment ; metropolitan areas; county; city; township; village; 
special district , ^tc. * grass roots polities; Buffrage; voting behavior; 
party and other political Organizations; local courts; finance; welfare, 
educatiort, md public projects; problems of local government; urban 
renewai ; consnwilty planning; the hoM, schooli community, churfchs and, 
recreation; public safety* / " 

Of course^ even in this traditional citflEenship education approach, it was 

considered necessary to spell out some of the details of each essential element 

which was identified or specified. With regard to the foundations and basic 

concepts of American, government, for instance, those historical and philosophic 

backgrounds fotmd In the West, Europe » and England were identified in a more 



specific, yet broadening manner, such as in the following examples 



Historical igckggoimd ^^contributions of: the Judeo-Chrlatian heritage, 
(TOntlon o^homas Acqulnas , brotherhood, respect for individual, etcj; 
Ancient Grfece and Rome (^lato and Aristotle, concepts of citlEen, law, 
rights, and obligations, etc) ; English Heritage^ (Magna Charta, 
Petition of Right, |AgreeMnt of the People, Instriment of Government, 
English Bill of Rights); Colonial, Confederation, and Constitutional 
Periods CFimdamental Orders of Gonnectlcut, Virginia Bill of Rights, 
Declaration of Independence, Articles of Confederation, the Federalist, 
etc.) ; a: ^0 contributions of Bla^stonej Coke, Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, 
Hohtesquidu, etc. 

The second sub topic, PhllQsophical Backgrotmd , was mada more concrete in 

til in wpv : ^' , . ■ 

drflnittons of derRocracv^ Includinf^ nonular, sovereiCTty^ nopulnr 
consultation bhcI puhllc or individual rnBDonsibi li ty ^ political 
,ef]ualitv: untvrirsal BuffraRe and equality of opportunity; 
.ngv€»mnient responaive to the popular wiir; maioritv rule and 
minority ri.ehfg; comproFiiBe; the free Tnarket placn of ideas: ^ 
^ rationality; declsion--makinf^ processes; the sense of eitlzenshin; 
commtmltv. spirit ; thc^ general welfare; rf spent for the individual;' 
faith in the people and the syBtenu the op en^ free socle tv; 
dernocratlc proceHsos; direct or representative T^overnnient ■ 
economic factors: certain social renui remehts : critical thlnklnp 
and the scientific method of probleir-^solvln^n * and so ,on with 
respect to such other philosophical elementSf as classic liberalism, 
fsncial welfare, and the "enenies" of deirocrac-v (e*p., Fascism and\ 
ConimunisniJr\ - \ 



Behavioral Raaults of the Effective Education of an Individual in Citizenship 
(ForTTial and Informal) 

As m alteraatlve method for. organising the field, the following example 
of a than current appraoch to dlvlc education is adapted from the French report* 
cited previously: 
A* Co^ltlve or Content Category 

1. Factual Knowledge ^ 

a» faiows basic elementif of his cultural heritage such as Magna 
Charta^ Declaration of Independence, etc. 
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^ " ■ ■ ^. . ' * ' ' ^ ■ ^ 

b . ^^V£. m^aiiing of key words such as poli.M^ . ^ 

freedom,, tolerance^ perjury^ individualism^ Gonfoimty^ 
■ ' • democraGy^ civil liberties aji4 rights^ social change/ 
social class, soeial institutions^ cultural relativity, 
conservatism, and liberalism* 
G. ^ Recognizes importazice of the faaily as a social, economiG, 

^;ajid political unit** ' ; . ' ' ' ■ 

d, Becoffliizeg Importance of interpersonal, informal, md organized 
;-. ) group activities ## : ■ ^ : ^ ^ ^ ~ . . 

e, toows the civil rights to which ha 'is entitled, such as whtn, ^ 
where, and how to vote; other suhitantive and proGedural 
rightsi md the rights of the accused ^ 

v ; f - Realize 5 . fundamental nature of such comunity . prohlems as 

recreation, conservation, finance, anci education . ^ 

2-" Uhderstandings ''. ." , ' . ^ 

a. Understands the meaning of 'haslc democratic values such as human 
dignity, the . general welfare the declsion-^making proGess^ civil 
rights and liberties, the rule of law * , • 

. b. Understands -the^ origin of certain fimd&aental demoGratic values - - 
> such aa "individual freedom, political ,equality/ equality of oppor- 

; tunity, popular sovereignty Md consultation, .universal suffrage, 
limited goverament, majority rule and minority rights, \re as oned . 
Gompromise, the free mrketplace of ideas, the open soGitty, / 
representative govemment, the social scientific method of problem- ^ 
solving, etc. ^ ^ : 

c. Understands and attains a perspeGtive on major contempprary J 
I problems, events, oultures, and conditions by developing a sense 

/ of history and, cultural perspective through recognizing. roots of 

c^urrent social problems and past solutions to simlar problems; 
through recognition of the role of leaders In social, economic^ 
govemmental and world affairs; Md through realization of the 
importance .of social, change, social institutions, -social clase, 
. t subcultures, and the culture concept *^ 

d* Understands orgmization of the fa^ly, problems of the modern . 

family, and various-roles of the family in his own and other cultures^ 
e. . Understands the importance of defending rights of others^, limitations 
on rl|hts, the import of property rights which may be Mlmited by- ^ 
public decision, and the primacy of such rights as freedom of speech, 
religion, press, and assembly * 
, f . Understands the ImportMce of religious organizations -and other 
■ ^sQGial service organisations in thb comiunity ^ ; 

g. Understands the importance of educatiop in a democratiq spclety 
and Gan differentiate.^ it from indoctrination or propag^da by these 

^ criteria: the search for the truth, free investigation, mustering 
. evidence,^ md unfettered decision making 

h. Understands the primacy and universality of certain vaJuies (loyalty, 
. • freedom, education, economlG opportunity, etcO and hg-s an -under- 

' standing of key issues, in ^erlcm life '( imlsration, civil rights^. 
— eonservation^ education, labor^ agrlcultare, etc,) ^ 

"i* Understands something about the formation of. public -opinion and the 
tecfeiques of the mass media and other influential opinion agencies 

Individual or Personal Factors ' ■ " ' . , 

Group. or Social Factors , t - 



Skills, PracUces, or Behavioral Category ' ' • " / ' "^'^ ' - ' ^ 

1. Individual .^r Personal ' 
\ a. . Practices hasie democratic values by^ assessing his ^ behavior with 

reference to democratic staiidards such as the rule of law/ orderly 
change, Intelligent md infoirod voting^ ''freedo& with"- Justice and 
■ . civil liberties - -r \ ^ - . / . , ■ 

.'. b., Uses Inplghts from past to assess present problems of the local / 
* coTOftunityj^s^ate, nation, ajid the world community and tries to " 

direct change in accord with democratic . values ' ■ 

c. Utilises a balanced approach to local, national, aiid internatlonar 
problems by use of the culture concept as a toul of analysis md /: 
by recognizing the cultural relativity of value a ^tt one driterion 

' .' ^^ qf eyaluation ^ '^'-'^-Vr^": ■ 

d. Wor^s as a Responsible group member to solve social problems . 
at all levels, keeps informed^ on . (and ; activeijr Involved in^ 
social 'problems, while utilizing effective techniques for social 
action " . • 

, e. Develops administrative arid leadership ability, .reasoned personal 
loyalties, openmindedness, cooperation, creativeness, and a 
democratic climate in groups ' ^ 

^ f. Deirelo^s a: fund of infomation and intelligently aiia^^e 

national and international problems, issues, and controversies 
while utilizing knowledge of change^ 'cultures, . ideologies, ' ^ 
economies, etc. ^ to evaluate these, problems ^ ' _ 

g. Analyzes intelligentlv material .frnm .th^ m^^ m^r^Tjfani^ ///^^-.^.r,/'-.-' 
other sources (books,- forums, ^lectures, discussiorfgroups^ etc.r' 
^ and' helps -to form public opinion, while guarding against being ^ = 

victimized by pressure groi^ps, the miiss media, or .conformi&t = 
pressures ' , 

2* Group or Social ,9 

a* Uses democratic values ^d practices in interpersonai and organized' 
. group activities by practicing cooperation, empathy, respoasibllity,-. 
leadership, rational discussio|j and debata, while respecting minority 
interests and majority decisions 

b. Improves intra-and in^er-famillaL relatlonshlpR aunh a.^ family 
intellectual activities^ and ^help*s to promote tolerahca of^- 
different ettmic, = socio-economic, ' and other groups 

c . Participates ^effectively In organized and infomal groups and develop 
'the necessajry teahniq^ues for meaningful interpersonal relationships 
wlt^ friends and' other associates ' ^ . ■ 

d. Becomes. , effec.tive. member of large groups md organiaations In the . 
aesthetic, social, economic, ajid political fields {accepts committee 
work and masters rules of order^ 4eb^te, - and discusaioh tectolques) 

e. '^ Exercises his rights and duties in political organizations and' 

utilizes his increased understanding of democratic policies and 
procedures by participating in ejections, expressing opinions, ■ ^ 
evaluating leaders, policies, and parties, vigiting governmental , 
agencies., and evaluating bureaucratic effectiveness \ ■ ' 



G. . Nott^ogni-clvej attitudinal^ or ^fective' category 
y- ■ - %* ■ Indiyidual or Personal' • 

a*- Devalcps a fai^h in basic deEocratlc- values and accepta democracy 
" ' as a TOrtawhila .fcrm of government a& a /gray of life, with 

'■' ' frt'edoms, right's^ a^d privileges, as well as concomitant responsibili- 

' .. ■ " tleS; duties and obligations 

b, ^ Identifies himself -willingly »^ltn If. rge ■groups aiid orgaalzatioris In 

the aesthetic^ social^ econoiold^ and political fields • 

c. ^ Appreciates ani respects .democratic goals^, pririciplesj siid traditions 
. • : ;md='Jtakes pride' in cfomunity membe'itsilip anU citiaenship 'by valuing' 

. popular decisions^ public to If are ^ the advice of expertsj etc. while 
also, recognizing variMce batween ideals and practices end respecting 
^the spirit as well as the ietter^'df the laww^ 

\ ■ ■ , ■ " ^ ' ■ ' ■ , : ;•; ■ , 

2. aroup or Social ' . ' \ 

Appreciates- the role of the family institution in his own and other 
. cultures and tolerate,s with empathy the differences \among family^ 
' ; ' '/ groups ' ■ ^ ^ - :: \i > T 

b- ■ Manifests interest in Gi\?ic and political affairs and .exerciser * ' 
' ' his civil rights^ defends those of others^ and assumes 'the full 

' responsibilities of ditizenship * ' 'J 

Tti6 Frrffteh rapatt la an apprapriate axample of the behavioral approach which Is • 
still (same ten ^ears after Its publleatlon) ha^ng. m effeet on the el via 
edueatlon curricula. 



A^yntheali and Categorization of the Goali.of Effeetlve Ai^rlcan Citizenship 

As we said pre vie ualy, most definitions of democratic citizenship wisr^^d 
are limited to the governmental aphere of sacial aetlvity in stressing the 
individual -s (a) statua.^ a mepber of a political mlt^ haying (b) the right 
to cooperate In piAlic decisions, md (e) the edrreapan ding duty to share in 
implementation of and the responsibility for s^ch' decisions . Other definitions 
which we have encountered are overly broad aid/or particulariatic----stressing 
heaths clemlineiSj posturej manners, first aid, and even the "main ten mce of 
good bodily elindnation habits* " , > ' ^ 

Ai^ng these broad schemes for organizing the essentials of ciciienshlp is 
the approach which mentions knowledge,* skills of critical thought and 
participation, attitudes, habits, soelal processes, social institutions * social 



values, aad social problems. The field has also be^n orgmiged (itflng 
sociological or mthropological models) by referetiee tor the individual, 
tnte^eMoaial relations, social groups, social inatltutioris (politics, family, 
economics, religion, aducation, «cl ) , interculti^al relations, etc^^ However, 
thesa broad plms.of organization in the mid-1960s ' had to recfcc4 with 
Pro|essor FrMkliri .Pat£eraqn*s guidalines,^ioh agreed in general with the 
FrenM report* Patterson saldi ^ 

' ■ The genuine* test of citizenship education lies la the 
resets it has on obsejrvable behavior* * • .The pu^oaes 
of civic edueacion are not equally attainable by all 
citizens* .* Mid just as individuals differ In their 
capacity for attaining cltlzenahip go^s, so must the 
goals of citizenship differ In their relative importMice 
md cruci^lty* (Patterson, I960, 23-24) 

Sehavtor, variety, afd seleetlvity are thus three. guidelines needed for an 

aecurate assassnuent of the state of citizenship education, ten years in the past 

The following synapsis of civic education is presented In the light of 

Patterson's charge* * 

? ' Selecting or'^s^pllng^ from the almost limitless and constantly expanding 
tmlverse of citizenship goals Is made sere difficult because of the overlapping 
contradlctdry , and nebulous nature of so Mnv of its elements* Thus it is that 
the following eleven Mtegorles™ Basic Citizenship Terainology, 

Critical Thinking j Indlvljluallsm, Sociological and Psychologleal Factors, Basic 
l&iowladge and ttaderstandlngs. Group Factors, Iconomlci, Jmlly Matters, Social 
Problams, Foreign Relations, and Interests md Attitudes — are presented as 
another generalized view of the field in the inld-1960s, deriving from a 
frequency study of ceirCain characteristics' appearing time and again In the 
t#xta, curricula, professional literature,^ and other sources dsallng with 
citizenship 'education in the 19fite* (See Bibliographical Appendix for the 1960s 
Appendices I to III for a list of sources consulted for the 1960s-, By far the 
least anticipated outcome • ' " 
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of thlsv study was the nimbar of f actors deallag with the aff active domain 
(interestp attitudes^ cafchexis) . NormatlTO, emotlpnali and valuative. f^actors 
occurred with surprisingly great frequency In the literature on civic education. 
Studies than imderway ©n the Influence of charisma in politics md on the' ' 
presidential images the aarly formation Md resiliency (in aleroatary sdiool) of 
political mind sata (the political socialisation^ procasa)^ tha importanca of 
eraptional factors in votings md tha like* gava credence to the challengea of 
a decade ago directed toward basic, aspects of the democratic myth structure * 
sudi as the rational fOTis^et, votar^ or decision-maker * These time honored 
citizenship values raprese^t a long-standing coBmitment to a system whidi has 
a bi^lt-in p^sOTiptlon of the widaspread capacity for^ and use of, Individual 
rationality* This basic prestmption about tha Ine^table triimph of reason, 
over irrationality j Ilka liberty ovrnw i^orance and errorr was being 'seriously 
questioned during the 196Cs. \ ^ 

Ipiorlng th^ae imsattllng developTOnts , for the moment, the basic pattern of 
citizen education in the 1960s may be outlined as in the following mirier T - 

1 . Basic Interests md Values . 

a. ^ Appreciates basic human needs: freedom from aggression^ domination^ 

- and exploltationj need for affectionj cooperation^ group membership^ ^^-^ 
healthy housing^ md recreation ' ' 4 

b. Civic-mindidness^ patriotism^ keen interest in things political and 
y. in human affairs ^ 

^ c/v Devotion to democracy and comitment (allegimQe) to democratic 

values, such as dignity md rarth of the . individual; faith in iuman 
reason and ability/ md respec^ court decisions 
d. Seeks democratic human relationships^ improve cooperation in ^roups^ 

9ndr promotes the democratic ray of life»-^uses honest cQmpromlse (bargain-^ 
Ing) on other than principle ^ ^ " 

e . Trusts political leaders^ values . public office as a public trusty, will- 
' . ^ , ly |erfoms public, services and seeka^.to improve political leader- 

■ ship ^ while respecting leaders ■ " ^ ' ■ / ' 

=f * Desires to improve human living (progress)/ deeply senses personal 
responsibility for rights^ privileges, and protection of^ democracy 
(sense of civic duty^ senae of enmm'inity^ etc ) 
®' ^^^^ys ' ^tist lawSi practices social justlGe^and accepts personal 

responsibility for contributions to social consensus ^ 
h. ^RecogniMs the obligations of military service- and the claim .of 

conscientious objectcrs • • ^ 



The content and powra o:: dsEoaracy, tHa deaocr^^ ^ ■ 

^ heritaga, sducatlon md democracy, expArta' on taB..i-a^ter- 't^iar " ' 
on^ top,. privileges and .obligations of ^ht -citiaan,.. v^ting^^-. " - ' 
ooiiga^ory particibatioR . (ia tha •Athenian senssjra^adlenfa, seif= ' 
^^f?.*i^°^*''f"^,P"^ for; -law enforcement, la^^. observance, reasoned' 

^rr-^^^^«^"< aCuallty in other respedtssuch as wortl 

of individual , astimtlon), gocial^%^id political factols ' , 7 . 
E.sent.als or iree^ govemm«nt. spl^-rula r;TOaieful. change ; separation 

tS'tiof ilS^Jn"' ■ " ^^"T 5^=^"*^ "SWs, due process, ■ 

bSJnc«^ consent, no slavery, aeparatlon of powrs,^ checks .and ' \ 

oalanoes, ilxed terms, civilian control over the military distri- 
bution oet^en procedaral and 3ubstantl;.e rights sni thaL concectior 
t^J^^^^'i^'' *° intelligent voting] r^Sv;, 

oyS^or^. ' -^lie. multiple party systei, coJJomlfa ' 

Opposition to special = privilege whan inimical to general welfare • 
tne expanding impact of government on the" individual, thf f amiTy' ■ 
the economy^ and life itself - ' - -^-^-J^^ 



Respeec for Indlvlduallgm » 

a. Reasonable aalf -direction amd self -evaluati#'.('estimation) ; autonomyj 
psychological orientation toward- social objectiongj respeqt for sub- 
ordinates, auperiors, and cd'-workersj .courage, to exclude and differ • ■ 
,•■ froia - the _ mo'de ; pense. of worth, \ confidence in personai abilities ajid 
\ .interests, .self-respect- recognition of status todrolej self -control] 
. Enlightened 'se-lf-ihtereBf' and balancing" the 'general and .individual 
■ , welfare; personal identiff ication with political processes, parties/ 

Individuals, etc.j recognition of individual' roles in a com^lax society; 
relatiflg of : deOQcratlc Ideals *to realitlesi taowledge ^of how, when, md 

where to register to vote; .voting, in bond issues, referenda^ elections, 
etc . ■ ■ ' ' ■ ■ , , " 



and understands the 



Basle Citlzanshlp TeralnQiogy and Vgeabulary ' 
Tha intelligent and Inforaed eltizen racogni^aa^ 

meaning o£t . ^ 

Rapresentatlve governnant, hmnan dignity, polltleal equality 
Majority rule and ndnority rlghta 

Political aoveral^ty, equality of opportmity ' ' . 
RaMonadi. and/dr eonflleting loyalties ^ 
Antl-demleratic .theories md "isi^"! arlstoaracy, eligarely, ' 
'monarei^J ^ authoritarianism', faaelsm^ Nazism totalitarianism 
Other "isms'' I natlonallam, Ubfirallaii, cansarvatiatt, aoalallsm, 
^ eolanlaliam, l^erlallaffl, neutralism, revolutionism, eonstltutionallsm 
parliamentarlanlam, industrialism,^ ohau^rtnlam, eonfoTaism, 
individualism t ■ 

Other terms such, as academic freedoi^ dola, political handout^, 
barrel, ward heeler, senatorial courtesy, gerrymanderln ' 
eonferefce conmittea, oligopoly, comprotaise', social' contrac 
hill of attainder, and pari|y 




rj ury ^ 
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b. 



■■■■ ■■ ■ 

assumptipasj akinful securing, sifting;. organlziasrevaluating, li^ > 

inforaatlonj veri^tog and validating information, 
sources, evidence, etc. * ^-i-w^u^o^w.^, 

E«aralag, remembering, thinklag alike or differently in the 'evaluation' ' 
Of figural, symholic, ssaantic, and hehavioral mattersl and raGognlzlKg-««r^« 
the Bart s, elasiifloatlpns,. relationships, organization,, changes, and ' 
inrerehces of data 



The pursuit ot truth and reason, a. passion for problem solving * 
through the social Mthod of intelligence (sci-entiflc method and 
attitude), cultivation of analytical' ability and the method of -" 
free inquiry utilizing Induction and deduction 
Replacement of prejudice and mis Information by objective value' ' 
patterns based on well-founded evidence; weighing, recognition 
of r^uitr^ of . propagandaj acting on hypothesis; evaluation V. . ' 

The appeal to reason/ not force, in problem- solvingj acceptance' • 
of compromise J desire for , an informed and enlightened citizenry ' ' 
which Is socially sensitive, informed, and IntelUgent 

Preference for reason, . use of the discovery method, critical, mlndedness. 
conceptual and gene raU zing ability, ^ creative thinking ' 

Critical reading, listening' and speaking ability, as well as effective 
ofUbr^es and other repositories of infomation 
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6. Sociological and Psychological. Factors . f 

&, Recognition of ■social rile and itatus; social class; receptivity to 
.drderly social change while balancing social "stability, cultural con- 
tinuity, and social and technical devalopmeiits; Ittprovement of the p 
malysis of the past , recognition of the political socialization prdcess; 
b. Raoognitlon of political influence, relationships,, power (what it Is,., 
why, source, evils-, defense, neutralization, etc.); teowledge of author 
ity,_ ^rale, legitlM-cy, cus-com, institutions, violence, force', 
CQnception of the social organization bf Aaierlcan culture , 

Group Factors ^ ^ ' 

a. Parciclpation In meetings, forums, , organizations at the primary IbtoL ' " 
enjoyMntof polltlaal discussions or 'debates with friends and' 
associates useful self -activity in the stidy of family, groups, ■ 
neigiiborhoods, Gomunlty; 
bs- .Develops effective citizenship relations and gains direct experience 
in self -government , clviG participation, and grouB reciprocity; toows 
how groups are organized and cqntrdlled; deaonatratea sMll cooperative 
decision--naklng;is Ale » present oral and writtan infomation to " 
greupa for social Go^unicatlon of lnfonw,tion 
G. Knows technltiues of social action and cooperation (joins clubs, air- ' 
culates .petitions, etc.) I shows deill to gfoup md Gooperatlve pla^ining, 
comlttee work, administration, group leadership and participation, 
uses effective dlscusslcn techniq_ues, knows parliamentary procedure aai 
group ccurtesy; pro^tas group .undarstandingCsuid indirectly, that of self) |. 
shews groap— iBindedness.i seeks to. bring credit to group, not merely 
self, or certain individuals) te^onciles eonfllats, saeh as sociability 
'^^^3^3 egoism, group or self -discipline versus iadependeneB of .judg-' ' ""*'" 
ment ' ' ■ 
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, a. Contrltutoa to effectivenais of fimlly as a h&sia social unltj fmettons? 
'as Pssponslble «id.«ffectlve family member J promote a good intra- and 'i- 
Interfmlllal. relations ■ ' ' ■ 

: b. ; Indorses effoGtlve use of family leisure time through constructive 

recreational, intellectual, and aesthetic pursultsj aids in 
solution of family problems ... ' 

o. Cultivatei loymlty to family as the basic socia 
economic security of family ' 
, d. ■ Furthers fomal and informal education of family mambersj' recognizes ■ 
. . importance of the family, in political socialization; process ' ■ ., 

Deigns tratms enthusiasm tomrd iolutlon of social problems by ciTic action and. 
thm Intalli^iit use of co^unity resoarG.as 
b,. fracticss affective social relations social service as a solution 
to thB principal social^ economic a^d political problema of individual/ = 
^ family^ groups^ neighborhood^ comunity^ state ^ nation .and TOrld 
P»iiotes soai^ p«gMs8, and s^elal ^mge * 
Understands symbols of social ciasa^ forces behind public opiniqa^ 
and social . applications of science 

Grasps and is favorably disposed tomrd TOrking for the^ solution of 
major social problems^ e.g.^ (1) population^, ethnic^ rsligious and 
racial minorities^ ^ industrial relations^ war .and peace (Viet Item) ^ ^ 
So^ly and personality disorganization^ Juvenile dtllnquency and crime^ 
education^ world organizations (the US) and Interoatlonal relations; 
(a) conse:nration^ big governE^ntj urban renewal^ ^tropolitan areas/ 
the transporta-^lon end^comunicftion revolution^ the problems of poverty^ 
the ■ aged^ mental retardation/ healthy, civil rights and liberties^ 
federal aid to educatloh^ medicare 



d. 



10. . EcoaQmlc faetors v ^ , \ ' , 

a. ftrdmotes economic efficiency. ^d the intelligent use of the forces 
of nature and scarce resouraes for the general well being 

b. ^ Unde^st^^ds /and practices economic democracy: understands the free 

economy^ coffipetitlv# entei^rise^ mixed or regulated economies 
c*- Eccnomdc literacy: comprehends terns such as monopoly^ oligopoly^ 

auta^chy^ corporate adyantaga^ gross national product^ etc.; _ ^'i*^^ 
endorses productivity^ com^titlonj monetary stability^ full e^loy-';^Ct'% 
ment, fair pay and secial security ^ . a;^.>4^ 
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■of . opportunity " « Poverty, and . economic equality ' 

In conorate basinsss lile "^'^^^^ emergencies, etc. 

- ana money, s^ ^^. contritiites to ca.uie of tC needy 

the "button") ^^rma^lOQ^ 00? operations, sumlt dlplomaey, 
b. Recognises the world-wide influence of the' «™ 

fi. ^Todms ^rson&l.^rovinclLlL^i^^l^^ ^ cultural symbiosis 
'^rld via-^ " provincialism while developing a more cosmopolitan 

loSf2^tury''"=^='^' 

These basic Irtowledge/ skill, attltudiaal objecelves deacrlbe Che 




essential elemwts of civic educacion In the 1960s. In that such a list is 
still too mmpUn and unorganized for our purposes, we shall attempt below a 
fourth synthesis of the field ^hich combines content (e.g. .ji;«ments s^^^ as 
anehority, freedom, political change.and d.clsion-maklng)^wlth individual 
processes (e.g., feeling, lowing, imderstMdlng, mi acting), political 




pbjactsi and relatioaahlps (e,g, , Bslf^ othsrsp groupSi eoMnmity, nation, 
wprld), saleeted for kay agt Isvels (s.g, , alsTOntafy, seeondaiy, ^ aduit>i 
with Mntion of politieal orfanlEationi aid strueturas Ce.g. , local governTCnt 
preisurs troupa, political partlaSp fmily problsms) where appropEiats. This 
baaie taodal will ba used to walyM the nainstraam of el^e edueatlon in 
tha 1960s and 1970s as well as innovative curricula new in vague* 



' ^' INDICES OF CIVIC EDUCATION FOR TO 1960a -RESPLTS SOPRCES. AND PROCEDPRES USEP 

Our fourth atttnpt to daceralM th^ nature &i ^^riaah cl%^c edueatlon in the 1960e 

lii K^aa oa another analysis of a selected ni^er of then current books, raporta, / 

recoBmndatlons, and curricula. Sperifipally, som$ exaEples of thm sources finally 

used for this analysis include the followiagr ^ 

Goals Statetnents (See BiBlio graphic Appendix for 1960s, itess A and C) - 

t. Citizenship Education Project. Resources for CittEanship . Naw Yorki 
Teachers College p Colombia Universit 

ii* Citizens hip Oblectivas . Palo Alto, California! Aaericm Institutes for 
Rasaarchj Octobet 1965. 

iii. Civic Education Project. To Sustain md Strengthen Democracy ; CMt ridge, 
Majsaehusetts: See AASA (NEA) 32nd Yearbook, 1954. " " 

iv. Crary, Ryland , ed* Education for PCTOcratic Cttiganship . Washijigton, 
D. C.i Matioual Cbmcil for the Social Studies, 1951 1 

V, Educational Policies Cotnoission. The Purposes of Educattpn in Americm 
Democracy . ' l^ashingtom, D. C: National Education Association, 1938, 

vi. French, Will md Associates. Behavioral ^als of General Education in Hl^h 
School. Naw York: Riissell Sage Foimdation, 1957. ~ ^ 

^IVf-fP^S^?' Nolan. Elementarr School^Ohiectives , N.Y,i Russell Saga Foundation, 1953. 
vlll. Michaelis, JoBnTT: bo^al Studies tor Wildren in a DeMcricy: "Racant 
Trends and Davelopmants , Third Edition. Englewood Cliffs, New JerseyV 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1963. * 

V i3E. Social Studias National Aasessmant . Princeton, New Jersey! Educatlonar 
Tasting Sarvica, Jime 1966. 

State Dapartsient of Education, Hartford, Connecticut, Social Studies : 
Grades 7-12 , CurriculiEm Bulletin Sarias, No. mi (Janua^, 1965). 

Traditional Curriculum (See Blbllographle Appenrffv fn- aUs, ItamB)/ 

1. Board of Education, City of New York, Proposals for a K-12 Curritulim in 
History and tha Social Studies , 1964. 

li, Depaftmant of P^lic Instruction, Blsmardc, North Dakota. Social Studias 
for North Dakota Schools I ^Grades 1-6 , 1963, T 

ill. Herri ck, Theral T.i **TJie Kalaffiazoo, mchlgan. Social Studias Program for 
Grades Sevep to Nine," Julian C. Aldrlch, ed. Social Studias for Yomg 
Adolagcants; Progrmg for Grades Seven. Eight , and Nina . Washington, D. C. i 
National Coimcll for the Social Studies, September , 1951. 

Iv. Llewell3m, Ardelle. ^'Minneapolis , mxmesota. Social Studies Program for' 
Grades Seven to Nina," Julim C. Aldrlch, ed. Social Studias for Yoimg 
Adolescents ! Proerama for Grades Saven, E ight ,~ and Nine Washington , D. C» i 
National Cotmcll for the Social Studies, Septiemb%r , 1951, Grades 7-12. 

,v. The Department of Elaraenta^ Education, School City of South Band, Indiana. 
Living In the Wor ld of Ou rs i Social Studias Course of Study for 
Kindergarten Through Grade Six , Septe^er~~r956, / Grade 47 
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. vi/ ;Ut^ih State Department of Public Instruction, Salt i;|ke City / Ut^ = 
'Saclal Studies- for Utah 'Schools , 1&64> Grades 4| 9v 12. - 

Ntow% EKperimsntsI 6urrlGula^ (See Biblldgri^We Appendix for i960g^i aems A a^^ ^ 

i. Educational Research Cbuncil of Greater Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, - 

- Greater Clevelatid Social Scliince Program i, Han(J Bobl^ for Social , 
' ' Studies/Teachers ^ 1965, Ggades 4,~9, 12/ "~ ' • " , ' 

■ ; / : • ■ ^ . ■ . ,, ' ■ ■ ■ ^ ■ ■■ ■ — ■ "■ 

, ii, Oliver, Donald W. and Shaver , Jatnes Teaching Public Issues in 

I the High S c hop It Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company," 1966, ' 

---^^ - . • \ " ^ : ' . /. ... - . 

Li A Price, Roy A, , et al. Mai or Concepts for Social Studies , Syracuie, = 
* x|^ew York: . The Haxvjell Graduate "School of" Citizenship and Public 
Affairs , November 1965. \ . ■ . 

TeyfcboDk Summaries: (See AppMdleei I to Iir md Bibliographic AppandlE for 1960s 
Item E) , - _ ^ ^\ 

Using these sources, the actual procedure utilized in analyzing them consisted of 
the following three^stage process, ^ , ' 

First s general and specific statements of klms (objectives) ware identified, 
. . Second ^ Once the objectives had been identified j they were classified as to both 
content and domain . Here _conJ^nt refers to the general areas encountered in civic "edu- 
cation, in elementary and secondary schools, such as patriotism, government and the 
economy* \ . Domain , on the other hand, refers to . the particular knowledges., 

skills, attitudes, ^ and behaviors which the student is expected to acquire through con-^ 
tact with content, . 

Third > an analysis of the twenty-one documents was mad© to determine the emphasis 
given to various objectlveSj both with respect to content and domain . Each cell on the 
matrlK represented an intersection of one of the . content items with one of the domain r 
items , 

Concerning toe riaBsJfication of items on the mtrisc (See VIII)jgom diflactfltifiSTOre en- 
countered because ■ several of the sources were datailed In the listing of either content 

■'br . domain^ or both, whereas othsrs were brief with respect to both items. Consequently, 
more items went into ceils on the matrix from several of -^e publications than from 

.others. . This inconsistency could not be avoided, since the purpose of this taxonomy is = 
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. to represent accurately the civic education statements contained, in each of the docu- ■ 

■ '/''.y ' - \ "- ' \ ' . ^ *h . ": [ 

- menfcs* ■ Thus, the t'a>:pnomy. does nd't represent' an equally weighted or wholly uniionu - 
listing of civic educatibh- 'aims (objectives) in . United; States elemehtary and sec^ 
©ndary schools.. This difficulty is unavoidaHlet precisely tecause there is no general 
agraeiftent on these aims (objectives) ^mong eduqf tors , Howev^^^-Jh^--=t«5tQnomy does il^ 
lustrate th6 areas of content and domain most often encountared in major .documents on 

. civic . education* , ' ' : "V: - . . 

. Using the procedure outlined abovej goals and objectives statements were classified 

/ according to both content and domain. Some of the items mentioned in the * definitions 
below fit into more than one of the consent or domain cells. When this occurred, ^ an 
entry was noted dn one j)r more of the cells according to the emphasis of the particular 
statement being surveyed, For example^ the followlrfg sentence might be placed iii. the 
taxonosTf imdar Democratic CitiEenship; Basic Civic Interests" and/or * Constitu- 

tion.; \ Personal Rights and Liberties- "An acceptance of responsibility by. every child 
to respect and help djBvelop the potential of every other child regardless of /race, 
color J or other differences,'" Since the Constitution accents rights and liberties in 
relation to race^ polor, etc, the cholcfe was made to place the item %here- 
Adniittedly, personal rights and liberties may be conceived of as basic civic Interests, 
.values, and knowledges ; however, for the purpose of a content breakdown for civic edu- /. 
cation materials and learnings, a distinction was made between these two frequently 
mentioned categories, ■ ■ . 

1, Definition of Categories ' . ' • 

The textbook summaries in Appendices I, II, and HI are Included to illustrate 
CQntcnt categories for qivies j American governmant and problems of democracy* The 
•definitions lisced below are not comprehensive. They are included in order to provide 
examples of the conriotative and denotative material which gave rise to the content and 
domain classif ice tjon itself * The examples for each dtf inltion were taken from the 



. r . , - , . ■ j = - - , • . - 

' i'-. ■ . . •■ .'^ -151 ^- ■■ ' . ; ■■■■ ■■■■?;; ■ ^ . 

v :, - , . . .' -v' ■ ' ■/ ■ • ' " ••■ ■ ■ ■■' , ■ ' 

decumertt's surveyed. ^Accprdingiy, , the following is 'a.l3,.rief explanation of ,, the sygti^m of 

categories employ&d.in this studj^i • '. = _ 

\ V ^ ' = CONTENT -ITE^ " ' 

1. - Patriotism and Political Loyalties (Deference) ; t'oyalty and pafriotism to the 
United States of i^erica; the flag salute; the Pledge of Allegiance; and national holi-" 
days. ExOTipie't "The educated citiEenviqts upon an unswerving ..loyalty ^ to democratic 

^.Ideala*" ' ^ ^ \ - ^ . " . , , ^ . . . ■ ^ 

2. Essentials^ of Dampcratic (Effective, Responsible) Citizenship rr^ The place of eduoa-' 
tlorti equality of opportunityj the capitalist systemj etc.^ in a democracy* EKample: / 
The student "feels that he has Inherited an unfinished eKperiment in aelf-goverriinent 
which it is his duty and privilege to carry on," ■ 

a, Basic Civic Intersgts, Valu.es ^ and Knowledges i Man as a social being| compro-- 
mise and adjustment; unders tanding sf If ; consent of the gqvetned; political attitudes^ 
entities, and change; payment of taxes; the '"Americ*an way of life obeying the law* 
Example: The student recognizes taxes as payment for community services and pays them 
promptly*" ^ ^ ^ 

3. Historical Background _o^S^ Government i American government and Western civiliESftion • 
heritage; institutions; traditions; theories; and personalities* .Example! "Knowing 
the democratic heritage," 

4* Foundations and Basic Concepts • of _ Government : Checks and balances; sovereignty; 
separation of powers; secularization; modern institutiona ; individualism; democracy; 
federalism; power; authority; and leadership* EKam.ple* "Knows, the meaning of key 
words such as political' equality , freedom^ tolerance, perjuryi individualism^ conform* 
ityj dem.ocracyj civil liberties and rights^ social change^ social "class, social Inst*'- 
tutions, cultural relativity j conservatism, liberalism* etc*" 

5, Federal _Consti tu_ tiQn: .United States Constitution, Example: "Knox^ing how we atnend 
the federal Constitution*" . . . . ; 



i a* Personal- Rifihts arid tlbertles f Private propertyV due pirocess of laW, ihdivi*- 
dual f reedonis', etc. Example^ "An acceptance; of res'ponsibility b child to re^ .■ 

spect and help develop the potential' af every o^her child regardless of race i colors ar 
other -differences*" ^ " . . . 

6,' Fe d e r a 1 _0 o v^e rnme nt^ i General itrue,tures and; functions of the United States Govern^ 
mentj which may be specifted as f^irows : , ^ 

» a, Lfegis latufe j Congress of the United States ■ - : ' ' . ' 

b. Executive I Presidency of the United, States 

c*" Judi_ciary i United States Supreme Court and Federal judiciary., 

d* Bureaucracy : Executive and itidependenf agencies. ^ ^ 

. . . ; ^ - 

Example: "Kno^-fin|/ about the presidency and the bureaucracy," 

7i Political Processes Organisations^ and Far tijip_ation ^Fede_ral ^ State and ^ocal) : 
Inputs or. demands of the polity and resulting pDllcies of the political sjstem, EKam- 
ple:i *'Knov^ledga and . understanding of grass roots politics," 

a . ^ P ub life Qp Ini on i Input- letters to Congressmen* letters to the-editor; polls| 
surveys I er.c, ' . • 

b. Prfessure Group s and Politics i Spaclal-lnterest, pressure, 
and organiiatiens. 

c. Political Action : Voting, ^electlonSj. and party work* . 

d. . Political Parties I Organization ^an^d fimetisns/^ ' - ^ 
Examplei "Knows how leaders are chosen for nat .lalj state, and local offices in the 
United States ; understands the role of -poll tical parties ;" ^ ^ . . 

8, Government and the Economy i Government regulation and participation in the economy, 
taxation/ and social security. Example' ^ Be'cognlzes . the role of "corpora-- 

tion law, g'Overnment regulation, and tariff lawSi." ^ 
9.. Defense:_and Foreign Policy t Military and diplomatic policy and defense of national 
interests* EKamplei ' Undt rstands. the importance of "national defense: com-* 
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pulsory military trailing."'' " '\ " ■ " . \ . 

... Foretftn Relations r Historical and .dontcmporary relations of the; United States 

w ' ~ . ' • / \ , ' ' - ' ' ; ■ 

with other nations in the, Internatioriai' political' system. Examples Indi'^dUal " iearnf 
about "conducting foreign relations, treaty^ making , neutralism, political independenco . - 
movenients , etc*" - ' . ^ ■ . ..i 

10, State Governtnant; Structure and Functions ; Exampie; "Understanding and apprecia- 
ting the work of the State Fish and Gaine Department and Forest Service.". 
/ II* Local 0:6vernments : Structure and Functions i .Example* individual has a "respect 
for the services given by local government in providing for the jsafety , protection, 
health, and velfare of community residents . " _^ 

12, International Relations and Organisations ! Interdepe^ence of nations | techniques 
of cooperation; institutloRS; conflict , change,^ etc, United^^midns ; regional prgani.Ea-» 
tions I etc, 

"Example! ..The citizen knows the "background of America's participation in world citizen- 
ship cu,No." ' ' ' : ^ \ 

13, Comparative Governmant and Political Theory i The institutions and functions of 
foreign governments J historical and modern, primitive and moderni and Western and non= 
Western, Examples The person |begins "to reallEe the significance of geographical re= 
glons and political divisions in^he lands acroiss the seas," 

a. Communism^ Socialism, Farcism : Parliamentarianlsm, nationalismi colonialism, ^ 
Imperialism, and pluralism, including the political theory 'and ideology of other na- 
tions. Example: The citizen, develops a "philosophy of democracy and , runderstands^ how 
it differs from other ideologies,", ' * . - 

b* Cross or Intorcultural Studies i Primitive cultures, developing cultures, and 
other societies (differences, similarities, and Interdependence) , Example: Theto^^dua 
begins "to see how much of the cultural, economic, social and political life of China 
is dur-tb geographical and religious beliefs »" 
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" ■ ' c, Ifts tltutl onmI> Government institutions Example ^ The ifi dividual'' begins" "tp 
learn something of the histbry' of South America and i the forms of government in the vari- 
om countries." = ^" "-^ ^ * / ./ v • , V " 

-14. Msthodology 6f Political and Social Studies * Methods of behavioral, seeials^and 
; pblitical science ^EKample'i ^ The' Isa introduccion to, the eociai science 

disciplines.^ .i", e. , political scien.c and economics » . ^ 

a. Interdlsclpltnary Studies : So ciolog ;Vy Economcs pgyjchology , Anthr o polog y^ 
• : &tc. : Use of : some or- al^ of these' disciplines sirauitanaously.j Example | . . .^v ' ^ 
flevelops '"the ability to handle statistical and other social science tools relevant to ' 
> the^study of metrbpolitan areas,": ^ - ' . . , ^ / ' ^\ 

■ 15. Critical/Thinklng^ Judgment, and Problem Solvlng r Conflict, problemsj and the role 
... of social^ political^ and ecorromic change. Examples The elti^ett: is capable of recog- 
nising that individuals have a responsibility in helping establish- and maintain high 
^ standards in mass media; in determining what constitutes freedom of the pressi in learn-- 
ing to discriminate between facts opinions and falsehood and between reason and emotion* 

and in learning to make choices and decisions based on this discriminatory skill." 

, - . ■ , f . - ■ 

a. Persona^/ Economic, Political^ , and Social Factors^ e , g; Eamily , Community, and 

other Croup Problems^ i Conservations propagandas and the' general welfare | indlvid-uals 

and groups must cooperate to resolve problem situationsi the "American dilenma" Is " 

Negro and other minority problemSs etc. Examples CltiEens/ "believe that each person's 

civic behavior is important and each should plsy a part, in solving society's r " r - 
problems , " . 

b. Group Act ion an d G r o up. G u i d_an ce : To work with or lead groups which were es- 
tablished to meet social problems . ' Example: citizens/ "help achieve group g'oals by co-- 
Operating with other group memberSj and .they support democratic procedures in group 
meetings ," , - " . - 
16, Dec is ion M ak i n g Pro c e s 5_ '' Morality and expediency in decisionmaking. Policy : 
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- fomlatfon at - aU Uvels of government. ' Example • The pmncm . "understands some aspect 
" °f decisionmaking .process in the iUnlted States and other tnaj.cr nap.iorrs." 

17. Current Events; Recent ■domestic and foreign political events. 'Example: "Encpur 
-aging Individuals to keep ^inform about current newi affecting •one'si-llfe.- today. " . 

- . . . ' ■ . DO>miNS of INSTRU^^^ ' 

^ ■ ' V SuSdes for establishing thevdomaln categories foreknowledges, uriderstand-^ 

. ings and. skills .(cognitive domain) , and attitudes Caff ectlve' domain) were Benjamin S. 
■ Bloom, Editor, |axon orriy of Educational , Obiactives ■ The elasslfication of Educational 

' goals ■ Handbo^ li. Coenltive Domain . fl95fi'> mnA . - ; 

. V Benjamin^ S Blymy.et al..,. Taxonomy of Edueationa]. Obieetives: The Claasif icatlon of 

Education al ,:Oti^ect^^/ es^^ Handbook II; Affective Domain . (1964) . 
. A "behaviprar' ^. (psycho-motor), ^d^^^ was especially devised in order to indicate the 

^"real" pupil behaviors sought by, citizens educators . (See lllzabetth ■Siapeon, •The 
LMslflcaclon of Edueatlonai Objectives / Psychomotor Doin^^^ (Project Report. University of 
W I. ' COGNITrVE D0>L4IN llllnoli , 1966) . 

A. KHOWLEDGES: . . = 

.3.^ Refeall of. Specific P olitical Terms and Facts - Knowledge, recall, recognition, and 
acquaintance with specific political terms and facts. This domain r_epresents the low- 
est level of cognlt;^n and the .peraon, is only required to remember dates' places, ' 
names, etc. .Example;\ "JThe =f ree lndi\-idual knows the rights to life and liberty." 
^' ReCQpnit ion'of Conventions. Trends, and Classi f icatlons in Polities ; Includes ' 
.. knowledge of the ways of organizing, s tudylng , . and classifying political Information, 
e.g., the, institutional arrangements' of a particular government or the election proce- 
, ; dure employed by a_ particular political system. Example: ■"Knowing how we amend the ' 
federal Constitution." ^ 

* ■ c- Selection of Appropriate Criteria for Poli'ti eal Judcments.' ■ Knowledge of 

^; -the criteria by which political facts, principles, assu,mptlons , and performance are 
.•testad or judged. . Example: ".Utilizes a balanced approach' to local, national, and 
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^ interhaticpal^roble uie of the culture, conc©^^ a tool of analysis aitd 'by reeog- 

nlEiivg the cultiiral rpia tiyity 

d« RecoanlUtQn of^-^ Q Methodo logy of .Political .Science' : KnQwledge of the methods /of 

■ Inquiry i techtjiquaSs and prbcedures used in Che study of politicai phenomeTia*^ Tl^Jp- 

phagis is OT.tJietodivldual's famiiiarity with the methods, of a political scientist rather 

than . an ab:^^lity to e^loy the methods , EKample: "Knows that ideas- inay be gathered by 

. intirviewing and direct observation*" * 

Recogriition qf the Theoties and Generall zations in* Political Science r Knowledge of 

the geneT!:ali nations ^ abstractions ^ theories/ and systems found in the field of political 

scienct* / EKample:' Knows, that "both compe^tion and cooperation among individuals and 

u groups i^'re indispensable to the pi;ocess of democracy," 

By UNDERSTANDINGS -AND SKILLS. ■ / . , ^ 

a* Ability to Comprehend and Interpret Political Data ; Individualcomprehsnds and under- 

stands political inf orniation; has an insight into th'fe meaning of data that goes beyond 

^ mere/ recall; and illustrates skills of translation of political symbols .(a , g» symbols 

/ ' - ' ■ . . ■ ■ 

■ ©f 'political parties) s interpretative ability to summarlEe a publication, and to eK- 

tr^polate trends. Example; "Undferstands patterns of Irrflatienj business ayclaj 
markats, OTP," . . 

b/* Ability to Apply Political Theories and Knowledge to Public ProbleTns :- Includes a 
^ikillfSuch as the ability; to apply the cheories or abstractions discussed ^in a 

/ political study to a concrete political event or events. Exampler "The ability to 
/ handle statistical and other social science tools relevant to the study of metropolitan 
areas." > . " . . t 

-Ability to Anal yze Poll tical Problems : Analysis of el^mentSj relationships and or^ 
ganizational principles. Ability to distinguish facts from opinions and hypotheses. 
Skill in comprehending comparisons of different political systems.. The ability to . 
recognize propaganda or an opinion based on an Isolated observation from fact. ^ Exa^m-- 
pie: "Recognising roots of current social p roblems and past solutions, to similar prob-- 
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d. / Ability to Syntheslze^'FolltLaal Inf orTnation i Production o"I anc^orlginml communiGa=' 
Lpn, oc, jplan^and derivation of a set of abstract relationships.* Fofmulatiiig political 
hypothesas generaliEationI |. and -plans of actloni Testing hypotheses ^ formulating 



modifications as observatibn and eKgeriment necessitate. , EKample: '^^Orgaril^lng pQlitl** 
eal- information from several sources ani presenting it in oral ^ written, or-|raphic 
form." • : ^ ' ^' ^ . . - 

e . Ability to Evaluate Fo.litical Situations.^ Problems , and InfonnatiQn i This category 
represents the highest Level of cognitive- understanding and skill. The trend from cate 
gory a to d has been one increasing compleKlty in the knowledges ^ understandings j and 
abilities required of the citizen* Biis oo'ji^iw dlmanSian includes the application and * 
determination of criteria for political Judgmentjas contrasted with only remembering 
the criteria. For instance j this abilityij suggests judgments about what are the highest 
standards' of excell^tTce In a political writln^^^or what would be the best criteria for 
differentiating between a democracy and an .ai^ocracy . EKample: "-Using criteria to 
make choices, weigh alternative plans of action^ and appraise progress toward indlvi- 
dual and group goals," 



II. AFTECTIVl DOMAIN ' t . 

** Political Receptivity : This eategory represents, a basic warCTess of Inter apt la a 
politick content Item such as Intarcuttural studlef ^ Here* the parson "appradatas'* 
somathing, but in tha, sensa that ha or sha is davelopiiig a deeper "affective" rasponaa or 
more open ppsltl^ attitude. Ex^lai » The lndivi4uai "is aware of t|ie intardependenaa 
of people and raallsaa that a good Ufa can be attal^edionly .by the organised cooperation 
of millions of people all over ^e world."' ' ^ . i 

FolltleJ^Basponslvenaag i At this level of responaa to political content goas beyond 
meraly noting tha phenomanon. It i^pllas a wllllnpiess to cooperate^ tolarata^ raspeetp 
respond to duties, comply with expacted responslbllltiea|> Tha rasponsa Is 
taiy, yet It might be that the parson has been tolid specifically to 
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perform a cartain task, Examplb^ Studants ="domply ^i'ith the law and school regulncions 
or when they think a rule unJustV they oppose it by lawful democratic means." 

. Political Valuation ; A belief » acceptance^ preference^ or cdmmitmant to an idea,. 
i/e», something is worthwhile—highly valued, Exampler Cltizana "believe that each, 
person's civic behavior Is important - 

d. Political Conceptualization; Organization of a system of values, beliefs, prefer^ 
ences^ or commitments / and determination of the interrelationship between -democratic or 
other political values , Example: "Believes In the First Amendment freedoms and can 

justify this belief^' ^ 

Pol itical Value Orientation : The individual's value system becomes ^fully eonslsten 
and internalized and a philosophy .of life is developed at this level of, attitude, Froir 
the 'Standpoint of citizenship, an individual In this domain category would have devel- 



oped . a code of ethical standards consistent with democratic ideals. Example : 

Persena' "ovm behaviors are ethical- and they encourage ethical behavior In others," 
III. ACTIVITY OR BEHAVIORAL DOMAIN 

a. Evidence of Present Involvement, Capability and Action in Political Situations 
(Real or Contrived) : The individual believes in a particular politibal idea or ideal 
and is often called upon to act in behalf ^of these ideals. Action that is carried on 
in daily lif^e falls into this ^ category , ExampleV ^-Manifests interest in civic 'and ^ 
political affairs and exercises his civil rights, defends those of others, and assumes 
thqv^full responsibilities of citizenship." / ^ • 

b/ Evidence of Intention or Tendency to Ac t Capablv in Political Situations r Politi- 
cal knowledge and political value acceptance exists, and the indi^^l U definitely 
commltteB tb"TctiSn. Example: "Votes in elections," ■ 

c. Ev idence of Future Capable Activit y In^olitical Situations I Indication that an 
Indivlclual will act at some future time in response to a value commitment based on 
knowledse vhich is now InteTnally 'incorporated or will be strengttened or devoloped. ^ 
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I Examples "If need be, take up aras in defenee of one*s coimtry." - 

d. Evldenee of Capable PQlltlcal Activity Stlm^ated by Ceroitive and/or Affactlve 
Proclivities ; The action my be present, intendedj or future'i but the essential 
element in this categQry is that the behavlot is a direct mmifestation of one of 
the cognitive and/or affective domains* Escample*' "Recognizes taxes as pa3rroent 
for comnimlty servlaes and pays them 'promptly,*' 
; e. Evidence of Covert and Overt political Aetivlty i The action may be present » 

intended J or future; but the distinction of this category is that It is either 
clandestine, or an attempt is made to' let others know the *H?hat^* and ^hy'Vof the 
action. Example: "Usas^insights from past to assess present problems of the 
commtmityi states nation, md in ^orld affairs and tries to direct change in 
accord with democratic values* " ' 

2. The Taxonomy of Indices for the 1960s and the Stmraarles of Totals 
The next eight pages contain a taxonoc^ for the 1960s period, showing the 
totals for ea^ of the major content and other domain matrices , and presenting two 
Cables of s umma ries for the intersections of the goals statements, the traditional eur^ 
ricula textbook summaries, and experimental curricula with the content and 
^ other three domains (See Tables , The taxonomies on the ncKt two pages ^ 

illustrates the over-^all classification of aims (objectives) by major content and 
damaln areas* These taxonomies illustrate the result of the classif ieation of 
items for goals statements, traditional eurrlculaj textbooks ^ and eKperimental 
curricula, This matrix produced 17 major (or 34 major and minor) content divi- 
sions and 20 divisions of the cogyiltive* affective^ activity domains ^ for a total 
of 340 major cells (or 680 major and minor cells!). Notice particularly the over- 
whelinlng emphasis on recall, abilltij^ito comprehend and interpret, receptivity, 

responsiveness, and ability to analyze^ These five categories contain about 800 

f' ■, , - ■ ' 

antrJ^ea, i.e., about three-fourths of, the total entries* Even in the experimental 

curriaiila for the 1960s, these ^emphases prevail, although evaluation receives some 
JC * i^ortant emphasis. i \ 
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GR^ND TOTALS FOR 1960s: 

Goals gtatements, traditionsl 
curricula, clvle education texts, 
and fenperimencal curricula: 

(Raw Scores and Percentage , 
Distributions) 



comrrr DO>^AiN. of civic muz^iQ:^ 

l\ PatrlQtisB k PQlltical Loyalties' 



TAnLi: Vlli ^' COrnriTIVE DOMAIN 



1NGS^4 SKIU3 




2, 23Be^tikU~Qf De^Q, Cltiiinihip 
&. Basic Civic Inttreiti L Vtluts 



3* KiitQrieal Bask|3'ouj]d ef GovfrnL^.snti 
ment, InilviduElismi Pecocracy, Federal 



5. Fedg r on^t UU t,igm__ 

a* fer^enalltig^ts and tloeruli 



Juaicia 



7. ^olitleal Proce-nseSi Ore^rsizations^ 1 



^a^_Publ.ie Opini on 



11, Local 0^vc'Tnment&: Struitur^s i Fufic 



12. I nLernat isHLil BelA^ i^ns & Or^' Jn i rat. i .^ni 



13' Coc rpflrtitivf Qo^rt^ 4 FslitirAi Tn^ory 

. ^BCnL^U^ni £n^_i rtC ■ ^ 

b. Cross or I nter euT tur^l Stufiies 



15, 



CrUleyl ThinXing, Jud^iient, arid Pr^bl 
_SQlvin ^ _ ^ 

b. OrDuj) Action Guidance' 



15. Df^eision KHking Precf'ss 
17, Current EvfjntP 



t 



TABLE VIII Cqnt, 
mMh TOTALS FOR 1960s I 
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AFTSCTLVr DL■^lUr^ III-. 



OR 



Goals stacetnants, tradltiDnal 
curricula, civic educacion tex£s, and 
experlmencal curricula. 

(Raw Scores «id J^entaga DlstribuClons) 



QommT mim^ - or cr/ic education 



Patriotism 4 FoliticGl LoyaltUa 



11 
PI 

n 



I: 



as 



i! 



Total 



2. E^oentia 



C civic Interests L Vaiu^ 



9. 11 



11 



"61 5.0 



109 8*^ 



a* Perscn&i 



1 J 



Rights and Liberties 



6. Fej^rAl gcvern--^nt 



6.8 



iclary 



aucrjicy 



7. Political PTQCgcgtf., Organl^atipns^ & 
Partieipatiqo CFgd. , St ,^ & Local ) ' __ 



IS 



1^ 



ssurj Grows >: ppiuies 



4 

^ 0 



1 . 5 



d. Political Partig-^ 



8, Goverryc^nt & the Eeonomy-, Taxation 



6S 



9. n^fcnse Fore im^^lie^ 



10, State Govern^ibntr. ^ Structures A Fiiiie. 



19 



JO, 



16 1 . 3 ' 



IP. International Kelaticno it. OrErinisatiQiiB 



^itiif iftnisK. etc 



9 0,7 



a. Int&rdi seiplinary Etudles: 



Leon j , Fsys , 



Anthi^o - , -etc . 



15. Cri.tieNl Tbinkirigj Judr^^cnt, and Problr 

Eolyin g ; . 

!i/ Irof^onnJi' Ec^fir^;rc, "Social, 7ajnily7' 



, bi Gr-.-up Ac^^iOTi L Guidance 



7,9 



2? 



2^ 



10 1,5 



1? Current Fvf^nts 



J3 



9.0 



rp7 



66 



57 
^ . 7 



0,2 



7 
0 



6 

0,5 



3 

0.2^ 



TABLE IX . 

GRANP TOTALS FOR 1960g 

J*- •• 

(Scale Scores and Percentage 
Distributions) 



coc;::iTrvi: domain 



A. POLITICAL K?;OWLfc:DaE , 



POLITICAL UNDEiCSTANDlNa £ 
SKILLS 



KSv to S^ale Scov&iii > 
1 ^ LitclQ/:^nor Kmphasis 
, 2 - Sone/Occasional Emphasis 

3 ^ f'raquQnt/Obvious Emphasis 

4 s Int€*nsive/5ignif leant Emphasis 

5 - ^indnant/EHten&ive EmphasiB 



1. ?4triDtiss i m^tieai tsi^ities 



^. gggie Ci '/le Inttreoti t Values 



Tor^^rn Relict Lr^^ 



15. Ifitfrnat iBnal HgJA::^rii XoT^InKirr^ 



13^ Cucn54ratlva Govt^ i I^Dliti-cr into 



15. Critizai Thinking, Juripnont, snd Probfe 




htory 



-^23.5 e.tU.C 0.7 1,D 15, a 5,1^ 2,3 



i 
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TABLE IX (Cone.) . 
GRAND TOTALS FOR 1960s " BnUAViOiLAL DOmiU ' 



' (Scalo Seores and Percentage 
Distributions) 

^ - = = ■ =1 

Key to Scale Saor^n ^ 

1 ^ Littl^'/Minor Emphasis j « 

2 ^ Some/Occasional Emphasis ^ p 

3 - FrGquent/Obvious anphasio • - ft- 

5 ^ Dcr-inint/lKtunsivc Emphasis || S/ 


fl 

If 1 11^ 

i 1 1 SJs 
11° lin 

= y y ^ H 3 

> U > i U 63 


, 1 

■ t' =^ 


a 

! 1 

il 

fi 5 

41 


n 

-1 r 

||£ 


P 

a 
' 1 

H ^ 

if 

■ o C 






3j| 1.0 








1 . 






B^b^iie Clv4c interests <^ V^u^s 






0.5 




0.5 


5,0 
lit. 5 
33.0 


5,1 
11,7 


^ if^. Power, Auth^rUy, L^adsrihlo lO C 












. 22.5 




^'ersonal. Kisnt- and Lib^rtitS ^ 10 1 !j- 
. _ . LecL^lnturo 


^ 1 








-1 2.5 

7 

17.0 

^ . s 


3 
6 

i*c 


7. Pi^lUlea processes, Or^ani-atiens, i 1 
-rosstiT^f Groups PoMcien 


1 

- t 




- 






1 0 

— ^.n 


0.0 

. 0.5 
= 0,7 
0,3 

1,6 


8. Covtrn3^-?nt & ths Eeonosyi Taxation 

— ^ — — ' — ------ — - — ^ — ^ — = — ^ ^ r - r« 




0 _5 




0 . s 




1 .0 

- ?.P 


0,3 

0.7 

5.1 

1 .0^ 
3.^. 

3 .6 

1,7 

1,2 
£.2 
3.2 

3,9^ 

1 . 7 

7,0 

2.5 

3 ,9 
3.0 












— — ■ 


-- 5,0 


11. Isc^l Governssat/i: Strueturos & Fmic. O.f. D^" 
1^. International Erlnticno a. Orgsini sat iDn^ ,r p j ^ ^ 












> n 

3.5^ 


rs^r-tirianiss. etc. 
b. Cro33 or intere.Utursl Studi-'i " ^ i^ " 
C> I rr-, ri tli- i c' r t " ^- f . iH i ^ ^ - " — - — - ^ -1^— 












32.0 
3.0 

3,5 
37. S 


. a, "Inlerd isciplin:irv Studir^' -^e^r 

Seen., P^ye., Anthro., etc. ^.S 


- ■ 1 i 






— 


m 


■ 3.£^ 
3.0 


15 . CriUnnl TniMnz, Jud^vnt, and Prc>bi^L 












22,0 


^v...-nal, ?.=onr.2.:e, Social, F^lly, ^ " 
h. Grrur- A-tion A: G-jidHfic- nr^" ^Tl^ 


1 ^ 
t-p L i 3-5 




0 E 




0 , ^ 


25, 0 

= ' =a= ^ 


^ — — =— 1^^-^ — : . ■ or. 


1 — — — — ■- - 




0.5 










■'fi 0.5 




^.5 


1 .5 


3 . sl 


^ . 5 

2ao,o 



-; :.?Vr" "u^6 " 0. 0 1.5 " 
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TABLE X 

t . • SUNDRY OF TOTALS FOR TKE .CONTENT DOMAIN 

' . 1960s ■ s < 

Goals Traditional E>:perimental 

Statements Curriculum Texts . _Curriculu:n 



8, 

10. 



Patriotism and Political 
LoyaltiGs '(Deferance) 

EssentiEls of Democratic 
(Effective J Responsible) 
Citizenship 

a. Basic Civic Intetests and 
Values 

Historicetl Background of 
Govarnment al Systems 

Foundations and Basic Concepts 
©f Governments : Individualism; 
Deniocriicy ; Federalism^ Powers 
Authority J Leadership^ etc* 

Federal Constitution 

a. Personal Rights and 
Liberties 

■' ^ ^ 

Federal Government 

a* Legislature ^ 

b . ^ Executive 
c* Judiciary 
d. Bureaucracy 

Political ProGesses * OrganiEations j 
and Participation (Federal/ State, 
and Local) 

a. Public iDpinion 

b. Pressure Groups and Politics 

c. Political Action 

d. Political Parties 

Goyernmant and the 'Economy* TaKation 

Defense and Foreign Policy 
a* Foreign Relations 



3 

95 



26 
6 

hi 

6 
1 
1 
2 



15 
$ 

8 
2 

3 
6 



13 
41 

45 



1 

2 

17 
3 



1 
1 



5 
19 



8 

10 



14 

8 

8 

2 
5 
4 

4' 
3 



3 
A 

3 
5 
5 

14 



8 

4 



11 



55 



14 

1 

17 

7 
1 
1 



1 
1 
1 
1 

37 



State Governments 
and Functions 



S tructures 



11. Local Goverr.rr.ants 
and Functions 



S t ructures 



12, International RelaCioTis and. 
Organizations 



21 



25 
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. ■ ■ ■ ' ■ SUMi'UllY OF .TOTALS FOE^ THE CONTENT DOMAIN (CONT.) 

■ , 1960s 

Goals Traditional - Experiniental 

' ■ . ■ ' ' . Statements Curriculum ^ T^e>:ts Gurriculurn 

13* Comparative Government end ' , .. ' ' .. 

Political Theory . 3 5 ' ' 11 1 

a. Communisms Socialisrai 

Fascism, Parliamentarian-- " • 

ism, etc, k 2 4 6 

b. Cross or Intcrcultural V . 

Studies 11 , ■ 61 . — ^ 4 ^ . 

Institutional Studies 12 A 1 1 

14, Methodology of Political Studies l8 3 1 . 1. 



a* Interdisciplinary Studies: 
Sociology, Economics 5 Psy- 
chology, Anthropology, ate* h 



; 15, Critical Thinkings Judgment , and 

^ Problem Solving " ^ 3p 22 17 25 

a* Personals Economics and # 
Social Factors, e.g^s^l ^ ' 

Family and Othsr Group . " ' 

Problems ' 39 37 37 4 

b. Croup Action and Group . 

Guidance . . 17 5 4 1 

16, Decision Making Process 9 1 6 2 

17* Current Events 7 7 
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SU^PIARY• OF TOTALS FOR THE GOGKITIVE, AFFECTIVE, AND BEKAVORIAL DOMAINS (CONT.) 

.1960s 



Goals 

Statements 



Tradi tional 
Curri culum 



Experimental 

Texts Curriculuni 



&• /'Policical Value Oriencation , 
III. ACTIVITY OR BEHAVIORAL DOi'IAIN 

a. Evidence of Present Involve^ 
ment, Capability and Action 
in Politicai Situations (Real 
©r Concrived) 

b. Evidence of Intentior^ or 
Tendency to Act Capably in 
Political Situations 

Evidence of Future Capable 
Activity in Political Situa-- 
tions . 

d. Evidence of Capable Politic 
cal Activity Stimulated by 
Cognitive and/or Affective 
Proclivities (a through e) 

a. Evidence of Covert and Overt 
Political Activity (a through 



' 7 



1 



J 



52 



NOTE I The raw score totals presented In Tables VIII , X, and XI hava been greatly 
condensed and conCracted by iislng sunmary statementi such as those of textbooks 
(see Appendices I-III) md those lists descrlbei in Section E of this Cftapterj which 
are syntheses of many dociflnents. Consequently the raw scores for Innovative 
curricula (Chapter IV) md for contemporary civic education (Chapter V) are much 
expanded since the original documents were ''fed'* into the taxonomy directly, rather 
than through using sunnnarles. 
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F. SUMMARY ANlb CONCLI^IONS 

Ten years ^ago^M, ^nt Jennings md Richard Nle^ indicmted that: 

The thrust of school es^erlence is radoubtedly on the aide 
of daveloping trust in the political syetem in general. Civic 
training in school bounds in rituals of systett aupport and In 
glorification of the system in the formal curriculum. These 
rituals mi curricula are not matched by a critical exa^na- 
tlon of the nation -shortcomings or the possible virtues of 
other political foms. Coupled with, a moralistic ^ legalistic, 
^ prescriptive orientation to the study of government Is the 

avoidance of conflict dimensions and controversial Issues, A 
direct encomter with the^ realities of political life Is thus 
averted or at least postponed. (Jennings and Niemis 1966, 



Thin assertion is partially accurate; however, our survey of civic 
educatio.. in the IMited States during the 1960'i does not entirely support 

Cta the one hands data illustrated In the stMsary civic education 
grid in this study agree with Jennings and Nleml, insofar as many of the hlghfei 
knowlidge and skills categories were not emphasised in the 'statements of goals 
or alm^ (objectives). Many of the statements also fall into those parts of 
the affective domain which indicate that educators were Interested In 
, tocouraging student support of md loyalty to the political system. In 
additioni content or topical areas of study^euch as the essentials of 
democracy* personal rights and llbertias, government structure, formal 
institutions, and the historical background of democratic government— were also 
emphasized. There was con^ arable enphas Is on instruction in critical thinking, 
-iijudgment, and problem -solving s tresses-lmowlng and appreciating that cocnoimlty 
problems exist and that social cooperation is necessary to resolve them. 

Often ignored were 'H^hat" crucial areas of conflict eKisted, **why" 
they were present in Amerlcm society, and * 'how" they could be resolved or 
ameliorated. Political process , 

organizations, and participation, whirfi were increasingly being studied'by 
political scientists In colleges and laiiversltles during the ^^6Cte , were 
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rarely m^ntidnad in ales^Qtary md secdndary school alms or g©als (objectives). 
On the other hand^ and perhaps more encouraging , moire students were taking 
courses In problems of democracy md InterratlDnal relations , and TOre were stuctylng the 
relationahip of goveinment to the economy. Increased actentlon was also being 
given to tmderstmding the cultures of the developing countries. New and 
experimental curricula projects In the social studies were omiipreaent. 
Efforts were also imderyay to direct the attention of educators to Che 
necessity of teaching the methodologies * structures ^ processas, ind tlieories 



of politicai science md the social sciences. The major emphasis of civic 
education in the 1960s was slowly changing from a stress on teaching factual 
materials (while inculcatlrig faith in the democratic system) to tftore emphasis 
on practical, realistic, independent^ and creative thinking. As a matter of 



fact*, the Iftiited States educational system as a whole was in a state of ilmi 



during this period; the teaching of courses and topics related to civic 



education was no exception. Just how much change has taken place, during the 
past decade, and what the value md nature of the changes are , will 



be the subject of the next two Chapters on Innovative 



and 



current 



approaches to political education* 
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IV, INDICES OF INNOVATIVE CURRICULA IN CONTEfitORARY C I VIC /POLITICAL EDUCATION i 
THE 1970g^ V 

A, Introductloa to the Purrlc'ulum^ Survey \1 \ 

ChaptaWjII of this report p^senta the findings from a sample of 
elementary and secondary civic' education currtcij.a which are representative 
of recent trends in the "new soci|W. studies*"' We have selected twenty--fouf 
curriGulTjm projects aad/or revtews/summaries of several of these prolBctSs 
particularly those in legal or law-related educa,cion. Each of these 
projects is briefly summarlEedf' below.. They are mainly concerned with 
seeondary educat^ions in that only one-quarter of this q^ber are, primarily 
at the elemental or K to 12 levels. Nevertheless, these programs most 
clearly reflect what is innovative v new, or .experimental in the field. 

Even within this group of froritier poll Cical pro due tst some ^re older 

r' ■ . - ■ ■ ^ ■ ■ • . ■ 

and more established (or even more traditional) than otheri* In «ther 

wordsteven wt^tjiin this Innovative sphere of political^ education we "find a 

continuum from those programs primarily concerned with traditlonali le'gal,:^ 

. t *^ ■ . - ^ , 

or historical studied patriotism, or the structure of government on the 
one hand* to those mainly IhvolviB political systems analysis , public, 

policy or decl^on making, conflict resol^utlon , or democratic groug^, 
relations (incluMng the school as a political Institution) on the other, 
^Some- of these p'rop rams have also become-: firmly pstabllshed and respected 
. ''■ .parts bf the social •studies curriculum* They have been distribute^ by ^ 
promMient publishing houses , have a healthy volume oC sales:^ and are going 
Into a second or later edltlbn complBte with multimedia packages, fevlsioris, 
and recent updatlftg, , Other protects^ are still engaged In the throes of;^ 
=creatlvlty. and berthing, stlll^sa^^ market for their wares-n- 

^ ■ ' J ; ■ ■ ' • ^ ' : ^ . \ . . * ■ ' " : . • ■ ... ' f. 

wfaileVbeing ;f,uliy. co^ of . their basic sfelf worth and the ' Inevitability 

.;"3^' * = ^ ■ . ^ * i> .. ' ■ 

' of their lliter ai^ccessesi despite an increaslflgly o^^ / * 



B. Um ^or Features of Experimental Curricula ' • * - 

* There are certain kay. themes / t^^ techniques, and approaches which 
Gharacterize Innovative md experimental curricula In civic education. 

Among these are the following^ . . / 

\ ' ^ * ' ' ! ' •* 

1. K ey Theipes % . 

The key themes of experimental curricula deal with the , realities of 
political life and the political socialization process. The worth of a, 
pluralistic, pragmatic, and reality-oriented' approach is recognized by 

/ most of the Innoyatlve curricula. There is relatively less •stress on the - 
formal pblltical atructures and institutions of government and the 
deportmentai approach than is the case i,n the civlc'eduqaClon pattern of 
'the 1960s or even of more cradltional approaches of the 19708, The 
themes of contemporaneity, relevance, alid applicability for the future also 
characterize these new curricula. All in all these curricula^ present 

a more accurate picture of. the triumphs and the tragedies, the successes 
an'd failures, and the "good" and the '%ad" in all o-f us, as well as, in the 
nation as a w'hole. The.uftited States is in fact portrayed as a ^Ivlliza- 
tion or coimtry wlth.^ots in an historical tradition (although traditional 

^"^"""tiatorical study with its facts, dates", details of wprs , etc., has also 

been revised to provide a present day ficus)— but a complex tradition which 
is a mixed bag of Idealism, realpolltlk, rliberaliam, cq^nservatlsm, ; 
elitism, odemoelacy* and other characteristics of an imflnlshed experiment 
in raptillcan self-rgo^wrnance . M avowed aim of several projects is to 

I .increase political efficacy, knowledge, interest, and one^s sense of 
power ^^elf worth, while reducing <tltizenfl'* cynicism, ethnocentrlsm, 
md allMation, Sased on the efforts of psychologists and political 
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scientists working in the area of political socialization , these new 
curricula often take the student where he is in his polifcical devalopment 

level and then present him with alternative topics of study and methods 

' ^ • . - , ■ ■ ■ n 

of learning so that he may reach a dif ferent level for understanding , 
knowing i feeling, or behaving in a political context.. ^ 

2,, Key Topics 

As with its basic themes, the key topics of this new curriculifln are 
also varied. Some of the principal components deal with the need for 
political action and participation (other than votijpLg, political partleSj 
or running for offices), compromise and conflict i^fclutlons a revised 
list of the basic concepts of government (such as liberty, freedom, 
rights, dissent, conscience, legitimacy, toleration, power, equality, 
and j list ice, as well as the more traditional emphasis on law observance, 
duty, deference, patriotism, and loyalty) , and interdisciplinary studies . 
Crass cultural/ethnic/minority group studies are also prominent. So is the 
new emphasis on decision-making, leadership, political role^^v interest 
and preBSure group activities, and current problems of political llfe^ in- 
c3itf.ng such personal, xteily, group, community , regional , natioital, and 
international problems as -powerlessness , self concept, conflicting 

loyalties, interpersonal relationships, conflict resolution, and the like. 
Even whegp historical studies p^q^de the focus for new curricula, such 

concepts as political culture, current reality, power, sovereignty, . 

■ fe 

sublect versus ^ cltlEenship roles , and the contemporary relevance of the 
materla%are Srought out. Those factors deemed particularly and most 
probably rel^vmt to responsible citizenship in one's current future 
life in a democratic republic have been selected out for emphasis, special 
treatment, and recurrent or cyclical development within the new materials. 
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3, Key Techniques of Taachlng/Currlculim Packaging / 

The new. political curricula also &rg quite distlndc from the older 
curricula for ipolltical educatloi^ with respect to rteir foinnat, type^ and 
attention Co verbal, visual* auditory, bahavloral, psycho-motor * and 
other stimuli, Most use a multimedia approach with films, filmajrlpaj 
games, almulatlons, role ^playing exercises, handouts, wo rksheeta, and 
other devices which engage the teacher and the learner In an active 
teaching learning environment. This is to be contraated with the more 
traditional mode of political curricula, which consisted of a student 
text^ a teacher*! annotated '^text edition, a teacher 'W guide, a fprmat 
orgmize'd externally by tlie content of the subject matter (e,g,^ national, 
state, and local government; and executive , legislative, or Judicial 
powera) rather than by the coce elements, concepts, processes, skills, 
attitudes or behaviors to be ta^ught In an apprbpflate environment for 
democratic education. > , 

The new curricula are further characterized by Hthe presence ,of 
behavioral obiectives; short. Integrated imlts' of sturdy;' and the Inductive, 
Inquiry, o^ critical-thinking method for problem solving or discovery 
learning. Basic schemes of currlculmn orgmization and emphasip-deallng 
with core values , content areas, techniques or processes of political 
analysis-are typical of these curriculum bimdles, packages, or tmlts of 
study. Furthermore, the structures, procedures, and methods of political 
and social science disclpllner are used as basic building blocks of the 
currlculutn. Moreover, the cyclical, developmental , and sequential 

approach (Brimerlan) underiies these curricula, as do^s stage develops 

I . . . ' 

ment for skills, behaviors, and cognitive learning* (PiaRet) and valiies. 
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. or noral education (Kohlberg) . taxonomlc cognitive , 

affective, md behavioral objectives of the couMe (Bloom) are also used 

for teaching, learning, and evaluating (in formatS^ya, process, and 

w h 
smimatlve terms) the course of study. / . 

4. Key_ Approach eg to^ Learning 

The other side of the teaching coin deals with the learner and the 
learning environment. The learner Id no longer treated as a passive 
re alp lent of contend ^Ich must be "coyered" by the teacher through 
lectures and reading assignments, \ The emphasis is on Independent thinking, 
reflective thinking, the "jurisprudential"* approach, Issues analysis, or ^ 
the deyelo^rtent of the "autonomous*' individual who J-^ not only able to 
cope, but , to thrive In his personal, socialV and pol^lcal 

environment. The learner is actively involved as a participant In the 
declsion=»making , problem-solving, or commimlQations processes. Although 
thfe learner Is exposed to relatively more content and material involved 
with values, affects, and the behavioral domain, these new curricula 
primarily stress development of the learner's cognitive knowledge and 
skills at a higher order (e ,g generalization i ai^alys^s, undejestandlng, 
synthesis, and evaluation) rather than the lowet^order recall or 
repognitlon levels • \ 

5, Key Target Groups /Ag^^d^^^blllty Levela 

The k^y targa^jMups for the new social studies, history, and 
pdlltical ^dui|H^^9Hrrlcula 'are at the ieoondary level. Only a few 

projects aim at^he- felementary level* and even fewer treat politics from 

■ ■ . ■ ' ■ ? ■ . 

the K to 6, 9, or 12 levels'. In most cases, the Intended recipient is the 
average student; but a few aim at above^-average students (€,g,., Carnegie- 



Mellon) or below average students (e.g.jtbe Hartfard, Connecticut and 
Gamegie-Mellon prDlects)- The reading level of the materials Ig 
frequently at least a grade or two above the intended audience and pertain 
prolects (e*g,f AiEffirlcan Pollcical Behavior md Harvard proiects) have had 
to change thaly focuB from the lower to the upper . levels of secondary 
or jimior high school* Occasionallyj material meant for the average eighth 
grader became more useful for the above average eighth and ninth grade 
student and 1^ now used primarily for the average eleventh or twelfth 
grade student, ^ , 

Other projects have one ability level In mind durlrig the developmental 
stage, but upon publication switch to another grades ape ^ ability , or 
.reading level to suit the realities of school organizaclon or the publica- 
tions market. Howeverj some few prolects (e,?,^ The Lincoln-Fllane and 
E/ D. C. materials) pay attention to different ability levels within the 
same classroom, which is, at once-a most promising as well as reali^pj 
difflcultV and Innovative appreach. Trying to engage students from different 
ethnic,^ sex, ability , region, SESs md Interest group backgrounds is a most 
challenging task, which these new ^materials do much more admirably than 
the rttore traditional approachefcto political studies. 

' ■ • '^"^ ^ „ ' . / 

6 , Sector Responsihlll tlesL Home, School, and the Larger Com_mtgiity 

The prljmary focus for these new civic education materials is on the 
student (in the school) who la rooking out at the commOTlty—past , present^ 
and/or future* However, the aTOunt and type of what was once termed "non-= , 
Ac^mii'' dr •ihtellectually'- bas4d^ material (work/ family, personal and 
commimity problams such as interpersonal relations^ consumerism j^cology 
and the environment, and racism) Is a new departure. These fugitive 



subjects ware not so long ago regarded by; traditionalists as laqklng 
academic raspacCability, as cofltrasted with mora typical topics such as 
separation of powers, checks and balances, nimorlEation of the Bill 
of RlghtSior the steps for a bill becoming a =I^--ffluch akin, to the approach, 
in other sub1ects» such/aa English or the Jessies' where a sentence was 
parked, diagramed, and dissected or a Latin verb declined in its nominative 
objective , past , present, future, imperfecti pluperfect, or 
itregular contexts. Much of this eiihteenth century , classical , or eyen 
Medieval approach to political education has been discarded in these new ^ 
materials which have redefined politics and political learning.. 

Today the new civic education recognizes the student as a political 
being (much as Aristotle did some 2500 years ago) who is involved in 
personal and group problams which have a political context, such as 

a ^ " ■ ■ 

/ • • ^ ■ ; i . » ■ - 

conflict resolution, decision making, affection, rectitude , deference , 

and the like. The school ^even the classroom itselfr-is recognised 

as a political commmiity Or system involving power, authority , hierarchy, 

rights, status, role, and other fmidanentals of politics. There is a 

movement out to study the family , social and commtmity organizations , work, 

unions, and other povemmen tkxTy stems from the local to the international 

level, while using key goals and ob iectives, as wall as teaching/learning 

strategies, to consolidate the curriculum. For example, the governing 

procesg, systems analysis, cdmmimications procesi, decision-making, or 

*prdblem-solving techniques are used to study the realities of student 

political 11 fe^ both in md out of school. Moreover^ the community itself 

is brought into the school either through a^ analysis of Its problems 

or thtfough direct participation and involvement of its members. This is 

most evident In the case of law related curricula, for eKample, where 



lawyerS j judges, police, "cruant" of ficars , parole" supervisors , and other 
acCors In the criminal Juatlce syatem are involved In the process of 
political education* , / , 

7, Some Neglected Areas in the New Curricula ; 

With all that is coOTnendable in the new political curricula in 

f^erlcan Schools* there are certain areas of political life and social 

reality whldh have not made their way even Into these pioneer projects. 

For ex^plei despite the prevalence of national effort . toward 

affirmative action and equal employnient opportimity (on the basis of 
J 

race* creed, national origin, sex, physical or emotional handicap, etc.) 
these nfew curricula seem deficient iiv this area. Insufficient attention 
is paid to women as a special case, ethnic groups other than blocks are 
largely Ignored* otfd other aspects of the current scene receive little 
emphasis. Surprisingly little attention (only an average atnoimt) is 
paid to foreign policy and defense, war and peace, and international 
relations^ or comparatlye governMnt, politics, or theory* Moreover, real 
behavioral mbdlflcation (a la B. F, Skinner , Johri De^ey, and the ^ 
Pragmatiats). is not an obvious feature of .these curricula* In other wordSi 
if part of one- s definition of leaminf%includes the modification of 
behavior due to experience, one will b^ disappointed with much of what 
happens ^or does not happen) in these projects, * 
Not much femphasls is placed oh actual, real, or potential behavior 
adjustntent on the part of the teacher or student* Even thei testing/ 
eval*Uatlon •components of these curricula (despite prior field testing 
and try-out in many Instances) fail to accoimt adequately for changes in 
the cognitive, af fectlve, or behavioral components of learning. 



AddltloTtally-, theM Is ll^le ^ti^B on "futuristlca new iituations , 
potential behaviors or proclivities , or other later applications of that 
which la learned In an innovative cdurse* Rarely do we find any, evidence 
of longitudinal change In student or teacher behavior as a result of the 
new currlculav > 

We have previously mentioned the inexplicable lack of basic pQlitlcal 
education fpr the earliest years at_ the preschool ^ Autsaryp or K-6 level, 
Ragmrdless of our Imowledge 7^ that one's ability level, value . , 

structure, and other basic life orientations are largely set In the 
earliest years, these new curricula are aimed at the later years, when 
they may well have minimal effect' on democratic skills, values, and 
behaviors*. Similarly , there are few links between research findings on 
learning theory, political socialization , and stage/developmental sequence. 
There are pertain notable exceptions to this allegation (such as the 
Citizenship Decision Making^, From. Subject to Citizen, American Political 
Behavior, and Comparing Political Experiences programs)! but the overall 
pactern for eui'rlculum organlzation"se|ps to follow the traAtional 
pattern of teaching about foreiro ■ peoples ^fearly, Amferlcan history at, 
grades 5, 8, and 11, clvlc^ at grade 9, American ^govemment or Problems of 
Democracy at grade 12, and so forthp There Is opnsiderable evidence in the 
apolitical socialization llteratttre that the family, local commimlty, and 
parsons at all levels (from the policeman to the President) are more real 
to the s tuden t; in his earlier years than are political abstractions* 

Regardless of the worth of some eleMnts in the expanding-' 
communities approach (characteristic of ^both traditional and innovative 
materials) , there is sertous doubt about the introduction of complex * 
crosscultural. International , or transnational material at an e^rly ago. 



In-qther Wor&» the tat ion ale for Introducing the study of international 
relations at thfe end of the spectrum (rather than somewhere toward the 
middle or later years of childhood or early adolescence) is suspect as 
is the study of political parties, institutions,, and cfemplex processes pr^o 
to early adoleacence. Reserving problem areas for the capstone years ^ 
tfioreovar, is equally unrealistic when there are basic personal , family ,, 
group, and cotrahunity problette which are real and relevant to the student 
even before' he or she enters school--^such as race, stereotyping, confliet, 
decisions, power j authority , rules * regulations , codes , status, role, etc* 

The new social^studles approach to civic education at best reflects 
a comproBjisa bett^een the old and the new. Much of the new material is 
aimed at either supplementing the existent curriculum or replacing 
traditional courses in civics^ Aptri^an government^ American history. 
Problems of Democracy,' or International Relations . It is not truly 
^^social study in the sense of provi-ding basic political components throughou 
the grade levels. For example, a decision-Mklng, Conflict resolution, 
pluralistic, multi^ethnic, family^ related, environmental-=ecological , 
or truly interdisciplinary and concept oriented political curriculum 
wedded to learning theory is lacking in both traditional md innovative 
curriculimip This defect of linkinp content, substance, process, context, 
and environment with the* learner becomes obvious when we look at the 
ivaluatlon and tneasurement of outcows for the learner in these curricula. 
Here the breakdo^ hetweien theory and practice (praxis) is mosc obvious. 
The. behavioral, attltudinal, and cognitive objectives are o 



■s 

inicri 



measured or even measurable! owing to defects in the evaluation initruments, 
curriculum, the teaching-gleaming process, or because the average student 
la just not ■capable of learning what/ the curriculum developer expects him 



;to b€ capable of leamlng. For exai^le, in the EDC "Froffi Subject to Citizen 
macetlals,*V it laeypaetsd Aat students of different grade and ability levels 
will be equally capable of handling the basic content of the coursej^^and of 
perfosaingsptGial feats of Mntal prestidigitation such as extrapolation ^ 
synthesis j ^d creative es^reBslon, Field testing and evaluation 
revealed that this goal was not reallsti^and that the material Was better 
received by older and more able students (see Bogatz ^ Famenj and Kurfman, 
1966) . To date this curriculum (although sotnewhat .sfeLdifled on the basis 
of field testing) does not provide evaluation Instruments for teachers to 
measure the educational goals and objectives addressed in the course. 
Consequently* we are left with a situation where some students do and 
others do not achieve mastery of the material and obJectlves"'=yet it Is on 
the traditional level of the self-f ulf illlng prophecy. The teacher and 
some of the students are able to; master the basic curriculum goalsl and 
the rest of the claasare left to fend for themselves , defeated by the 
''establishment^-' the "systems" or '-them" once a|:aln* This situation is, 
not atypical and requires restatement of goals , different types of materials 
for different types of learners, and improved measurement procedures which 
are better linked with the revised object^^^of the project* 



C, Ind ices of Contempora ry Civic Edu cation Cu^rlculai Re sults ^ 
Sour ces ^ w d P ro qe dure s Us ed to S u ry ey Inno va 1 1 ve Ma t e r 1 a 1 a 

\^In ord^r to summarize currlcular innovations In civic education since 

1967y3.t was neceasa^ to examine as many new social studies projects as 

possible in order to determine which were mainly concerned 
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Lth politics and. government, ai . well as which ware mst representative of 

le field. Most of the fifty-five,: innovative curricula surveyed for possible 

iclusion in tHia study were supported by grants frpm the USOE , LEAA, or NSF 

Ince the 1960i\ Of this number ^ twenty-f out were selected as being most 

Bpresentative of those materials which covered the entire span of grades in = 

leraentary and secondary education, and which were most clearly political in 

heir thrust and/or nationwide in their scope, design, "or ^current applicability. 

IL of the key content and process areas cyplcal of contemporary innovations 

n polit^^al education are reflected in these Tnaterials. For example, inter- 

Lsctplift#r/ approaches (stressing both social science concepts and methods 

nd: political controversy and values) , international relations, political. 

■ • ... * ' 

istory, pQlltlcal behavior , citizenship deciilon-making, contemporary problems, 

olitical systems analysis, and a variety of Qther content areas were clearly 

epresenCed by the efforts of these turriculum projects. 

If we look at the total universe of innovative social studies , over the 

ast decade at the national, state, and local level, we find that there 

re , over one hundred major projects concerned with history, the social ^sbiences 

including economics and political science), family and multl-^ethnlc etudies,. 

nvironmental/ecological issues, family^related education, morai/ethlca/ 

alues education, global perspectives/international problems, law-related 

nd "free enterprise" educatien* 



erJc 



■ Ab b matter of fact, the actual Impact pf a plveri curriculum project may 

go far bayond the afforta of the few malor projects which are focused on a given 
area. For exam^lat there are 6nly about five major law related project centers 
uhlch have had a national focua for their ef%rts since the mid"1960a. However 

there are more than four hundred (400) law related projects in eKistence through 

. . ' - ' ■ ' ■ < - ' ' ■■ ■ 

out the nation at the locals state, regional, or national levell These 
prpjects have raceived their major impetus from millions. of dollars in federal 
funds (e.g.* from the taw Enforcement Assistance Administration , NKH, or USOE); 
but the significant finOTCial contributions (also in the millions) of school 
district.^, collages and universities * bar associations, and private foundations^ 
cannot he ovitras timated ^aa Gross, 1974 and Henning^, 19 75) . ' 
Orjlf we look at the political science activities of the Robert A. Taft 
= Institute of Government in New York as another example i we find 
thousands of teachers, political scientists, formal and informal polltioalv 
leaders, and other educators participating in annual semlnara (for three to 
four weeks on the average), which d^al with practical politics, constitutional ^ 
government* the party system^ and other features of the governing proceas,* 
These semirtar are run in over half the states in the^cpuntry* Over the past 
ten years the Taft Institute budget for these activities has gone from about 
$150,000 to over $750^000 per year^--a figure far in excess of the total 
anticipated expenditures by the USOE for 1977 in the' area of citizen education, 
Thereforetif we were to add together all of the natiojpal, reglonais states and ^ 

cal curriGUlum projects In social s tudies education, the total flgtjte would 
su^ly be in the thousands (see Sutton, 19 7ft; and Torne"yt'^--^Qpp^enhelm4 and 
f arnen , -1$ 75) Consequantlys it is no gurprise that mos t teachers and state 
departments of a ducat inn ^ report- *"f hat they are Inyolved in implementing , 




one of the national projects, a Im related pro jedt , or soit^ dche^. form, of ' 

axperlmentation, such aa a^^W-cpur to soclaJL/pollcical attjdles 

(Gross, 1977), The ferment from *thisse Inrfovktions has befen ^ruiy "revolutionary,*' 

J in^ that It now appears Cln 197^ that tke ^tradlfrlonai curriculuin ' pattern o| 

social studies /his Cory In" the schools has been broken* The prevailing ^ ■ 

organlzallion (with us %ince 1917) has been broken so trmch . that it Is now . > . 

difficult to generalize about '^tfhe social studies'" In the United States, * 

There exists instead a three^culture phfenamenon with^the traditional^ 

eKp^rimental , and blended 6r intermediate) pattern being.,typlcal intone S'tate,^:^ 

one region , or' even one schdol or schodl district or OT^other within a given ^ 

' ' ^ \ ' * ^' ' . "' ' - %' . ' 

educational setting. The p^rtl^^^^^ these developments^, as well^ as ' - i 

their implications for the :futufe)es will be discussed ^more fully In chaptaM-^ > 

'and VI of this report. However , the Inportance df treating eKperlmentar ^^^^ 

.curricula as a separate case in this study Ip underscored by these developments, 

A Few A dditional Gener alisations About Innovat ive Pol itical Curricula 

Some of the principal themes j approacheSj and generalisations about . . 

experimental and innovative curricula in politics have been presented in the 
initial part of this section* A few others seem to be apjproprlate for mention 
prior to our description of the methodology used and the results of our 
taxonomic approach to ^ these cur^4culum projects', ^ " . " 

Most of^^the new, pollticd^ studies materials have a contemporary focus ; 

' ■ , "* ^i^. ' " . ■ , 

which is either present in the materials or present with teachet modification , , * : 

> ■ ' " ' • . ' ■ ' ' "* 

They also provide a cultural racial / md/or ethnla focus and- peal with value . 

conflicts. FleKibllity of presentation and packaglnp^, combined with learning ' 

activities ^ for the student, seem to be two other Ki^^ features, as is ' 

..active involvement of the student -and^ teacher in the course or knit of study. 



About half of Che projects do not use or suggest a multl-'meaia approach,Vlth 
;;ctrtain notable, exceptions (e.g., the Utah ^tate, Tuf Gs , Minnesota, Indiana 

IJniyerslty, md Carnegie.-Hellon projf cts) * - . ^ ' . 

• These prolecte are also characterized as being gbout equally divided 

arabrig those which are inter-or multi^ disciplinary and those which focus on a-^ 

given body of content or dtourse (©*gij civics i government, or problems) or a 
subfleld .of politics (e.g.j urban studies , public issues , p# law) , Nearly 
all have a student text and teacher's guide, some few have .tests or a student 
workbooki and about half use non-print media materials* As we mehtioned 1 
previously there is^no set rule fpr these projects' temporal formatSf in that ; 
some are multi-'year, . one^year, one-semester, or mgltl-igiit, and several 

pthers are supplementary in nature (see Sanders and Tanck, 19 70 and Haley, 1572) 

Other general descriptive characteristics may be obtained from two 
fairly complete smnmaries' of some fifty projects concerned with political 
science in the "new social studies" (Adelson and Crosby^ 1971J and turrier, 1971)*^ 
Adelson and Crosby (197i, 7) foimd that the nine American government proje^ets . 
they surveyed were characterized as follows*^ . ' ^ 

a) Curriculum Use = Complete currlcuiumi 2; Self-contained cdurse: 4; 
Supplementary imits: ^\ . 

b) Length of Use - Full-year* 2; One-semesteri 2; Variable: S; 

c) Content Pers pective - Issues: 5; Political behavior: 2| Palitical 
systems . 2 ; ' . ^ ^ - 

d) Cont ent Organization - Topics and themes: 2; Concepts: 4; Problems and 
fssues: 3; . ' 

e) | student Ability Level - Average and below: 2r Average and. above: 5; 

Above average.' J; 



goveimmervti 
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^ctiden c Pa r Ya jr ' - tJnd^r $l.'OPfS 



r's (1971, 11-26) survey pt forty 



f 



■ 4 ; $1 .Otf-$2 . Oft .' 2-» ;9ver $2 



DO-. 2. 



-nine projecft usefiul fior clvjlcs, 
and'problema of demodraGyi courses found that fourt^en/o^ the Jproj'eets 



are in terd Lsclplinary,*' Of these * eight currf cu^' prlnrarlly ej^^iasl^ed 



concepts and methods o'f the social gfciericesrand xwo focusaad 



EKLC 



on 



^ and polltlci i controverales ?andi valuei , C^it other four were np^.; eategorlMd. ) 



tke 



siDjCial 



This same s 



pthe^ than pDlltital science; as an organizer of .social eclenca Joncapts ' alrid 



Identiflad twenty tna±arlals padkages which iiaed a discipline 



4 

gani^^ed course tbnitent thrQ^gh an area studlaa/gaog;rapKy or cultural- 
Eleven projects' were listed' as i dekling Jirimarily with pdlltl&al 



four which o 
a^p^roachi 

science content (all of whijcH were surveyed Iri preparing this report). Turner 
also ^ound th^t only eight of t the projects .hadV^repared^ a K' to 12 curriculm, 
prepared elementary material'' (nine, of which al^o prepared: secondary 



ten 

mat^clals)* and 
(nine of ^ which 



(Tther still valid 'ganeralizat ions jsmerge jfrom tl^e Turner study, which is 
the mosc compliE^ and ctltrent work in the area ;of political Tnaterials analysis 
(with the possible exception of the Social Sclenca *Educatlon Cohsortiuni' s ; 



. thlrty--three had prepared secondary curriculum materials 
had also prepared 6lementary^ matetials) * . ^ V 



Cu r r 1 cul um ^[a t a r i al s An aly si s , Sj^s tern through 19 



Studies Curricu lum Ma te^r^als^ Data Book with annual , supplements since 19 71) , , 



71 and. the SSEC'S Social' 



Turner analyzed these curricula from the perspefctive of political science as*i ■ 
* i thfe syst:ematlc study of social prpcesses through which valued resources" 

are authoritatively allocated'* (Turn^er, 1971,^ 21).^ Thi^ study helps students ^ 

■ . • " ^ ■ . ' . '! " ' * ^ r 

to -\ . . gain the capacity tc^ use concepts , the^flhllib^to maRe valid" 
generalisations, and the skills to' diagnose sigplflcant political prbblems," 
She said, furtherntore, that "each of these attributes is necessary to select 
appropriate and equitable solutions from availahle alternatives (IM^*) 



The cognitive' and af£ectlve ;^als oi^polltlcal sclenite Instruction also 



endorsed in Turner's survey Include: a)" Awaj^eness of public issues, policy 

■ - 1 • ^ • » ^ i = ^ . = • ■ 

decisiDns , /political rules, and the tensions between the new artd old, ^he 

. ■ \ ' \ - ' : * ' ' ' ' ' ^ ' ■ ■ . * 

tried and the imSsrovehi 'and cdnformism vetsus deviatian; b) Knowlcdgi of* 

^conflict ^.resoluti4nJ political systems, ^d legltlmacv; and c) Appreciation 

- ■ i ■- ■ ^ - . , i ■ ■ - - : - — — — — ^ — 

fori pdllticai variety * 'citizenship, law^ tolerancei cross cultural or 
tr^anstiational perspectives ^ ^ wd *^teedom of choice/ (Adapted from California ' 
State Pepartmant of . Education,\i967% ^4^-120^ 



- Certain projeqta fill the bill' for one orimore of the above mentioned 
pd^lltical stienc^ and poiitircal studies desiderata. For example,; the Harvard 
and Utah p.if6jects strfess pubfic issues , values j and conflict. Policy/decision- 
making, conflict .resolut^^Dn 5 law 5 and freedom of choice are emphasized in 
materials from thf^Law In American Society/ 'UCLA, and Educational Research 

■ . ' ' ^'^^ \ \ ^ ^ ■ ■ " ; ■ -A ^" ^ A ' 

do 121 ell of America ^(Gria^ter Cleveland) prGjects, and\frora the Constitutional 

Rights FemidationswHich -^Iso deals with rights and responsibilities , citi^,enship 

^ . ■ \ ■ . ^ ' ' ■ * ^ 

any political chang^^ FurthetTnorey the areas of public versus private concerns, 

. ' " ■ \ y . " ^. ■ ' ■ , . ' 

poiitircal systems analysis^ and legitimacy receive attention in Carnegie- 

Hellon's C omp^a r a 1 1 ye P o 1 i t leal S y s t a ms , p a ck age and the University of Minnesota • 

materials* The.Indima and Tufts curricula, (okpose students to the political 

^ * \ ■. ' ,^ - ■ ' ■ , - ' 

rules' and the goyernlng pjoce-ss » citizenship, and t^lera^ice^ i^hlle the Amherst, 

^ ■ ' " ■ . ' ' ■ ' ' ■ ■ I 

Carnegle--Mellon , and tairican Sociological Association materials focus on 
'tension, change, innovation, ^d their opposltes. Moreover, the Catmiegle- ' ^ 
Mellon, Mlnnesotais and Wq rid Law Fund projects deal with cross^ arid trans- 



national approaches to imderstandlng American 'institutions and values, p 
Most of -these materials are alsor ^'designed for average students , whereas 
some, few otherg aim at disadvantaged, Inner-city, "siow lea|tier%" and/or ahla 



Rarely" does, a project provide (as does The Iftiiversity of Mintiesgta 



urriculum) fofc different reading levels. It is quite surprising that mdre of 
tfiese projects have not obtained "more pedanogtcal mileage out of their . p 
curriculum efforts by broadening the intendad audience through expanding the 
scctoe and sequence cff the project hiaterials to include irore grades and different 
ability and Interest' groups # * ^ ' 

\ Other generalizations about these new iocial/polltical studies curricula 

\ ■ /' ^ 

wotthArOf note include the following: ? \ 

\ : ■■■ ' - ■ ■ • ■: 

a) American political, behavior, ^whlch is broader than the more traditional 
te^m\ 'American governtnent," is a key. focus for many of thas-e projects, . It 

ee 



expanqs on formal/institirtional study and stressas political processes, 
behaviqra, policy, and .decision-making 



b) Const Itt^tlonal law, the judicial proc^isn and other facets of the juris^ 

. ^ = i * - . ' ^ . . ' - ^ ■ : . ■ 

prudential approach in l^--related curricula are adequately covered by 
representative curricula in this quite, dynamic area of study, 

c) Political ^eory and Its history receive minimal emphasis in these cur^ieula; 
but comparative government (especially the USSR| China, India, Japans aif^ 
the lilted .Kingdom) is better representedp with some -actention^ also given to 



of ten'^eglected areas (e ; g somewhat m.ore to Africa^ but less to the^other 

■ =■ ' . ^ ■ * « 

Americas—including Canada and Mexico, otir important trading partners, and 

nearest neighbors), ^ ■ 

d) Two other contemporary areas also receiving scant attentl^'in these 

materials are international relations / foreign pollcyj war and,peace, 

transnational, and multi^ethnic studies. Some few curricula are targeted 

toward the international dimension; but the allocation , of *educatlonal 

resources to this area is both small and diminishing whereas multi-ethnic 

' J Studies are on the risej especially in more recent years. 



e) The entire sweep ~ of new^^^ taJten as a whole 




" li Indaed^impresil^^fd^^ of poiitlc^l 'cohtent; but as 

Turner snysvlt , may not ha very different frnm older j more \traditloaal 

^oontent^* (Tume'r^ 1971, 25) * In the area,,qfv edyqatibnal p'roce^^s , technique , 

# ■ ■" '■ ' ' 

. or method , howeyer J (parfclcularly with respect tq^ cpgnitlve skilla and 
imderatandinps and/or af fee tiva and behAvioral '-g^ the new socio-- 



politico curricula have the edge on ol4et^4imteri^dis chroifgh their treatm 
-of social rcienie structure, data and sduroe: jHijyCerial for prgantEation ^ 



manipulation / analysis 5 evaluation s ^enerallzitibn / synthesis , and 
extrapolation J *and the values and behaviors Msoci^ted with political 



actlyity, participatioh , and InyolyemeAt irjv critical thinking^ decision^ 
making,, laadershlp, and the policy process' heae new curricula, than, ira 
not so different in thelr^'*discovt.ry of 'new ccrftent in the sodlal/polltlcal 
t/orldj but rather In ^helr approaches to the fields which encourage higher-- 
order le^cnlng, active in vol vemei^ of teacher aitd student, and concern for 
Important present reali^lesi rather than- f^r the . arcane or conyentlonal niyths 
of the past/ . ' . r 

Brief D escri ptions of the Twenty-four Innovative Curricula 

With all. this said ^out ^ major themes , pOTterns, md processes in ^the 
new social/political S'tudies, let us now continue pur search for some of tha 
.more basic core contfnt/ knowledge, skills , values , and behaviors in political 

studies rapre^erited by these Innovative curricula/ The twenty-fou^ curriculum 

■- ^ - - . 

project| included the following: ^ , ' . 

1. Citizenship Decision Making- (part of APSA Copmlttee on Pre^Cqlleglatey 

Education Project Materials) , by Richard Remy et^ CColumbus, Ohlo/^ 

Merahon Center j Ohio State University* 1976)^ grades 4-^6: four un/ts of 



Instructional materials ;/'^wenty^four lessons of forty i^lnutes juration on 
tha average, froi^ one to three class d^y^ per lesson | Interdisciplinary 
content concerned >?ith cognitive and behavioral objective ^ decision 

. ■ ■ . ' ^ } ■ ■ . 

inaking process ^ active leaCTilnp/, pdlitical environinent of the school, ^ 
rules, social resources, scarcltys conflict , well belrtgj enlightenment ^ 
respect, etc, Readinp levels* multiple; availability i .frotn project , 
ongoing. ' ^ . ' ' * . 

. Irytfcrproup Relations Ctarrlculuin^ by John S, Gibson et al, (Medford, Mass.* 
Llncoln-^Filena Center ^ Tufts University, 1970) ; 'grades K-fi", an intar- 
disciplinary app'^roach with a pblitical science^core dealing with deniocratic 
human relations ,^ governing process, decision and policy inaking, poverty 
and welfare ,* stereotyping; pi^^dlce,^ discrim freedom, equality, , -. 

dissent, duties and rasponsibilities , and human behavior, positive self-- 
conoiepti and the socialization, process in an open, inq.uiry^ oriented 
classroom, stressing values and affective domain. Reading levels r 
multiple; availability I from project, now/deficict , 

Taba (Contra C osta) Curriculum Devaropment Project - San^Franals c5 tate 

by Norman Wallace et al, (Menl*© Park^ Calif.' Kddlsori--Wesley Publishihg 

Co,, 1969^73): grades K-7, social studies; .behaviorlal objectives stressed^ 

in an in terdlBtiplinary and cross cultural framework; critical and 

"autonbroous" thinking encouraged in the study of concepts such as justice, 

powe^, freedom, md equality, ethnicity, Causality, ^conflict, change, 
' % ■ - ' ' - 

interdependence social control and .the socMHzation process-^^including 
families , neighborhoods 5 conffliunltles , sCates , and cultures aprois all 
three domains. Reading levels ^ multiply availability* coimnerclally 
published*, ongoing project% ^ - # ' ' * 



"■. ' , u r ^' ^ ^ ■ ^ ^ ' ' . ' ' 

4. The Soc ial Sciencesi Concepts and Values^ hy Paul Brandt^ein (San Francisco, 
* Calif, r liarcourt, Brace, and World l«y70) : grades K^"9' ".discovery" and 

cogrfl,tlve leaniinf stressed, wlch emphasis on con cp.pt s, s^uch as resppnsibility ^ 

^ ' . * ^ \ • . ^ ' ' ' ^ 

duty, rights, freedomj equalityj lustlce, power, authority, lep,ltlmacy. 

Individualism, la^* repreientatidn , participation, conflict resolution, andV 

the sots^llza't^n process . Reading leval.^v multiple; availability' 

.commercially publish^ds ongoing prcFjfect*. 

5. ^ I lar t f o r d P ro gr amre d t a r 1 als g b y Irving Schein (Hart^ford, Conn,* ITartford ^ 

Hoard of Education ,1969)* ,gradeB K-12 and underachievers; focus on ^ 

/ cognitlve^omaln* Iricluding citizenship 5 duty, rights, law and rules, 

' \ ^ - If... 

consciences soverel)gnty ^ power ^ , le,adership-, legitimacy, freedom and 

V vequality, cdnfllct resolution, development change , ,1 us tice , dissent, and 

^ . ^ ^ ■ ^ = • I 

VsocialiEation. ^ Reading levels • , multiple: availability i from project, ^ 

' ' ~- ■ . * . ' ^ . ^ ■ ' " . - 

, iOngoitig. ^ ^ ^ 

■* j- ^ . . ' ■ ' _ _ ^ ... ' '- ' 

6. ConcepCs and Inqliiry ; The Price of Fre edomy. Analyzing Politics; and' The ' ^ 

. ^ ^ ^ % ' ■ ..." . 

Fa de r^al . Sy s tern (Educational Research Cqunpir^^bC^iAfterica - Greater 

Cleveland Project), by Raymond English (Boston , .^Mass • r Allyn and Bacpn, 

- . . -V ■ - -I " 

1970-^73)* grades IC=12; an intetdiscipllnary , dnquiry-baseds and'njulti-- 
media approach Stressing the cognitive domain md' concepts such as 

obligation, duty, obedience ^ legitimacy, patriotism, loyalty, participation , 

\; ^ . ■ ; ■> " ^ " " ^ ' ' 

self ^government , 'sovereignty , freedom, equality, law and justice, political 
economy, conflict and international peace , crossnatlonal and comparative 
govemment and political theory , "'practical and prudent" judgmen't,' human 
relatioRS , leadership, and the contemporary scene, Reading levels for 
10th grade ,f 9th grade materials^ availability i commercially p-ublished, 
ongplng project. \ • V * 



^ Projett Social Sfrgdjea ; Value GonfMcts and PQllcy Decls iops; OtiF 
Pollt:ical Syateff^ by idlth West (Minneapolis , Mlnn,i . Green Publishing Co, , 
1963"f>3)^ grades"K-12j a multl^medlai tTiultiple- reading levelj Inquiry^ 
based, an'd Interdisciplinary/cross-cultural social studies Gurriculum 
project Stressing 'the cognitive , dogjaln and .soma af fective goals such as 
dle*ent| i^ualitys powers free domj authority , duty, conscience , j ustlces 
conflict, leg^^macy, human dignity ,/ participation, representation, puhlle 




problems , decis^l^n ft%i^ing and leadeMhipi md bontemporary perspectlveB . 

* . ' I ■ ^ '^^ ■ ' ' ' ■ 

on change, development , mMernization , s.tabilityj technologyi etc. 
Reading revels* multiple; Vaval.laBtltty* cotnirterclally publisheds ongoing 
project. ' ^ ^ * ' ■ 

From S ub j e c t_jttr ^^l zjgQ -fE d uea 1 1 on al Davelopmfent Center, Cambridge , Mass*) 
by Nona Plessner Lyofts (Chicago 111 * : Denoyer^Gp ppert Co ^. and Columbus ,^ 
Oitiot^ KDI Instructional ^Systems, 1968^70): grides 8^10: a "discovery" 
*and^ inquiry based, structure of discipline , sequential development; and 
multi-media course; interdisciplinary orientation focusing on key concepts 
such- as pollcical cultures poWer, historical background; other key 



content areks which are main/ly cognitive' de^l with dAy, treason J legitimacy , 

^ f ■ - ' ^ • ^ ^ \ ^ • r : . ^ ' 

dis.^ent, iaw>^, conflict, compromise, develppmeht , change , and comparative ' * 
Studies* Re-ading levels* multiple; availability I ^pontmerclally published, 
ongoing proiect. . . - ^ 

American Political Behavior (Indiana University - Social Studies Ifevalopment 

Center), by ilowarfd Mehlinger and John Patrick (Boiton,' ^ass. : ' Glno 'and Co, , 

. . ^ ^ ■ g . .." . . ' - ' 

i 1=972 "and 1977): :grades 9^12; -an l^ntejdiscipllnary, multi^medla, inquiry^ 

based course stres'slnp the higher^nrder co^itive skills, but not to the 

s • ' ' ... 

exclusion of affective a^d . behavioral objectives concerned ta?! th polltical''^ 



socialization, empiricism, individual and group political behavior, 
pQlitical Interest partlcipatito, if ficacy toleration and pluralisri, 

' and aimed at decreasing ethnocentrlsn^ and/political cyni'clsni and . ^ 

^ ' ' ^ : ' ■ ^ - ' ^ ^ ( - ■ . . 

alienation , \ Culture , status, role, class , racruit'mentp conflict^ and 

\ other behavioral science concepts are thoroughly tVeated. Reading levkli ' 

11th grada; 'availabllityi commercially published, now da 

10. Basic Concepts- in His to^ anji^he SQcial Scla^cas (Amherst PrQiect), by 

Edwin Rozwenc (Lexingto£\ Mass.^ . C, Heath and Co,, 196.8)^^ , grades 

- Lp-12; a paperbadlc sarles facusing-on^historical backgrounds (key periods 

are progras'sive era, NaW DealV pop uiist pei^^dff. Civil War and slavery, ^ 

and Jacksonian age iM^s; We'll as gilded ages cold war* containmant, and i 
' ' - -■ ^---"^1-0 / ' ^ ■ . . ' ' ^ . 

imperial periods of S^* "history*) Reading leveli multiple; availabllityi 

commarcially publishedj now deftjinct. ^ ^ 

11 • The Amhers t Pro .1 act; New Dime nsions In ,Ame,ri£an Hi story; Discovering - ^ - 

American History hy Richard H.* Brown and Van Halsay, general editprs 

: (Menlo; Park, Calif . : Addlson-Wesley ^ P-iAl Ishi^ Co , ; New York:. Hplt, v 

, 91nehart, and Wtaston;' and^ Lexington, Mas D,C. Heath, 1968^73) 

graded 9^12; a multiple, short imit approach stressing historical h'ack- 

grbund, foundatlonSp and basic concepts^ through the dlscQvery/lnfluiry 

methods •Mostly cognitive emphasis, with some stress on morality, ethics, 

and values (affective) and on k^concapts/content^afeas dealing with duty, 

* " ' •■ 

■ ? legitimacy, conscience, obligations^ allegiance, rights j equality, 

• ' . - ■ I ' = ' ■ . ' 

sovereignty, frydom, dissent, licanse, law, justice, church and state, 

* ' - ' ' f 

the work ethic, property, militarism^ peace and war, imperialism, , , 

^ '\'\ . ^ ' 

* minori^tier, welfare, leadership, and science/ technology . s Reading levels.: 

12th grade or below'^ ^ availability i commercially* published , ongoing project. 
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12. Comparatiye Polltlcal^Systam^ ; Cbriparative Economic System s; Shaping of " 

Western SBcietv- Tradition and Change In Four Soc^eEias^ A New H istory / 

. . . ^ - ^ n . ^ ' ~ ^ /■ . - - ;./. 

of^ the Unitad S tates ; Irt troduction to Behavioral Science ; The Higna nlties 
in Threa Cities (Camegla^Mellon Project), hy Edwin ^n ton (New York: 
Holt, Rlnehart, and J^inston, Ine* * 1972) r grades 9-12; a 'multi--media ^ 
interdisciplinary proiect,wlth one or two semester courses uslrig a 
discovery, inquiry, "Independent thinking ^d sqlentl flc method/atructure 
of dlscip lines ^ap'^oach streaslnp soblety , 'culture ^: political processes ^ 
and sy^temst and themes such as aliertatlon, sbclall^atlon , and rrpdernizatlon , 
Other basic concepts are: responsibility , duty , dissent, equality, 
representation JLaw ^ j ustlce , leadership, and Social probleite* Key enphasle 
la also plmced on comparative Ideology, and the erossculCural approach,, 
Reading levelst 11th grade; availability; comm:ercially published, 
onpoinp project* ' 

13- , A Curriculum Fo cused o n Thinking Reflectlveiy Abou£ Public Issues ; 

Analys is of Public Issues/DeclsiQn Mak^ln|^ In A Democracy : Teaching Public 

* - Issues in the Hi^h School ; Democracy, PluralisTn ^ and the Soclal^Studies 
(Utah State and HarvaVd University Prolects^ by .Donald Oliver, James , 

1 ' . . . ■ f ' . i • ^ ■ ' 

^ P, Shi^ver, and Harold Bgrlak (Boston, Mass, : Houghton--Mlf flin^Co* , * 

1966-71): grades 0-12; a hlgher^order cognitive , atfectlve, and behavioral 
curriculum using the mulci-media apprbach, behavioral objectives, 
curriculum "bundles," "interludes," cas^^"^H^udies for average and above;^ 
average students* Value clarification, Inquiry ^ . Socratic dialogue^ , " 
critical thllriking, and prohlem--solvlng through the "i urlsprurientlal , :^ 
. "reflective '^thinking, and "fr.^e of roferande" approach 'are the mainstays 
of this pub^^lc issues currlcul inn fpcus * Key themes , concepts , and/or 

■ ■ ■ ■ • '''' * ■ ' " ■ ,r ■ ■' ■ . • ■ . ■ ", ' 



-aoproaches treat* value conf lie t, cohtrovfirsyj "dlverseness," mid! 

- = ■ ' : . ■ ' ■. . - - ' '■ . ■ 

= "perceptual sets'* Involving political niorality ^ -ethics , language, intelll- 

gent and rational decisi^^^iTiaklng, political participation aad actloij, , , 

.democracy and individualiam , and oth^# key topics, iudli as socialism, 

Reading levels* 10th grade; availability* qonmercially publiahadi 

ongoing projeot. ,/ ■ ^ \ 

Dp'! so da s i n_ Social Intt ui r y ; - Inq_uirie5 i^ri Sociology ; and Readings" In 

Sociplo^gy (Sociologicar Resources for the Social Stt^ies)^ by Robert 

Angell,£t al. (Boston , Mass,: Allyn and Bacon, Incl, 1971):" grades 9^12; 

a mul^^-media, inquiry -b as erf curriculuin using shor^t episodes, texts, uifitts, 

booklets 5 and ot^er materials * Values and ^cognitive skills and knowledge 

are stressed, with key cpncepts aLn^topi^cs bf study dealing with.: equality 

of oppi^ttunity , civil liberties ^ partlcipationV welfav^j poverty, 

indxistr|alization s urbanization J religion, social organizations, conflict, 

stratification, culture, race and ethnicity j.sterpotypln^, roles, the 

f^Linily ,/ discrimination , j uvenile" > delinqueMy ^ crime mobility , group . 

process, leadership 3^ science , population , and social change;. An lnter= 

■" ■ ■ ^ • ^ ^ ' ^ ^ " ' . • 

disciplinary approach using the sociological/social, science method is used 

to, analyze and evaluate contemporary .soplety . Readiag levelsi^^_^^4t^llth 

. ' _ _ \ • - ■ H 

grades; availability I. commerciallv published, protect now dfefimct* 
Public Issues^ Eyries (Haryard -University Social Studies Project), by 
Donald W. Oliver and Fred Neumann (M±ddletown, Conn* and Columbiia, Ohio: 
American Education Publishers, 1970): grades 9-12; an interdisciplinary, 
multi-unit approach to public issues and controversyp Uses the same 
basic approaches as in #13 above to the "prGscriptive , descriptive, and 
analytical" study of the following cpncepts, topics, %nd content,: - . 



'"consent, 'dpe process, legitimacy, conscience , d usticeVldisient , freedom, v / 

■ . ** • ' "^x ' ■ • ^ ' . . ' ^ ^ , . '" ' - • ' • ^ 

equality , pirl^acy , s tatiis , revjolutloni 'fedmralisffl', rights j-and soctallzitioil 
i^erest and partlctpatlDn, comparative p^overtnient/^ theory, 
.ccoss/intercultwral. studies^ poverty, welfare j/racs/ science, population,' 
and tadhnology, ,and n public problarts , leadarshlp , ^ohange , and 

' . ' r ; : // . ^ : If- ■ ^ \, ; : _ ■ 

conflict resolution, 7)eclslort npklng^ education , , developTnent;, rvalue 
dilemmas, ethics, and the classification arfd i us tiflcatlbh of' value . j 
stances thAur^h ^free and oj^^n discussion ^ process, qr dialogue are 
otiher foci for this contejriporary/curr^nt a^'f fails' oriented curriclil urn 
(cognJ.tivej affective, and bahav'ioral) * Rieading Mevelsj , ?tH prade; ^ 
availability commercially published, project now deftmct. 
- Lincoln Filene ^nter Social Studies Prog^anr ; d ur ren t A f f a i>E&''^nd the 

^'"V": . ._ ~ . , /. ■ /'-^^^ ^ . - ^ 

Social 5_tu di^j^ ; 1 de o lo gy an d Wo rl d A f f ^ i r s ( H&t^sweek Educational^ Program) , ^ 
by John S , . Gibson (^I^dford / Mass , ^ /Tuft s University / 19 grddes * 

7-^12; a URlt/case. stuBy approach stressing the basic structure q€,^ . ' ' 
political science as a- discipline through the ''governing process'' model 
of political systfins analysis and pollcy/cfecisibn ma^ingi. The "discovery" 
tnethod ls used f o r ^reatfnen't of topics such as foreign policy , nationalism, 
CnmiTiinilsm, consume r^isiTi 5 NATO, police and the law^ prejudice ^ poverty^ 
Welfare, urban planning ,environmentj technology , igun cQntrol, leadership, 

■ and civil rlphtsydisobedlence . Process^t^pe. objeWives e^ose students 

to materials dealing with disserit i^protest , duty, participation ^ conflict, 

^ ■ ^ ■ . . ^ ■ ' ■. . ^ ^ j ' - . - 

due process, and iead^rshlp* A realistic orientation In the materials^- 



combined 41th an engaging contemperary! focus on 'public problems- and an 
atteTDpt to. Increas^e rat'ional understancyri.q , political efficacy, and : ' 

nolitlcal/soclal security— makes this higher-order ' cognitive and affect'ive/ 

' • _ ' ■= _ ■ . 

behavioral curriculum a useful , model for teaching about the political ^ 



p^oce.^s", law, ideology, x^orld affairs, and current public probleirts. 
Reading^ levels * Bth'gradfe,' availability I project: nq^w defunct* 

Co^aDin^ PQlltica4 EKperlences Xlndl,aaa lini versity Ilign School Political 

~ . ~ - . _ . _ ♦ - i i ■ ' ^ 

. • . . • . . \ .. ¥^ 

Sclance Curriculuin Project.)* by Judith Ai Gillespie and John J. Patrick 

^^(Washington , 6, C.:^ American Political Science Association, 1974): 

grade 12^ along with i^l ^bove, this micro-^processes political curriculLin 

is part of/ ^hie APSA Corrarifi^tee Oil Pre^Colleglate Pdiication projecu 

described in Chapter i of this report. This is ^ perhaps, the most /ully 

d^^e loped one-year political e ducat ion curriculum--^with the pofsibl^" 

exception of its companipn course in American Political Behaviop"^ (See /^^O 

' _- ' ■ : ^ ' > . " y 

. ■ ' * 

aBove)* This multi^media curriculum deals with higher order cognitions ^ 

acc4t.udes , and behaviors. Its key content and prpcess 'emphases in'clude 

pollcipal participation", j^liticfl actioh-, local government, comparative 

'goverriment , social/political science methods , problem-solving , irrowp 

actions,, decislon^making , and political systeins analysis* Some of its 

• 

key themes t.re at schoolj work, and community poiltical life; elite, 
bureaucratic, coalitlonali and participant political systems; and political 
roles such as suppbrter, advoca^te, and^'o'r^^izer * Other basic concept-*-^ 
of the curriculum are influence , wealthy ideology and political 

maintenance/ change, development, and conflict* This is an inquiry and 
action based project which not only deals with current public issues 
sucli as ERA, busing , vecology , unions, OPEC, etc*, but also with the 
school sysCein as a polifiical conmiunity with a coTranunl cations network, 
leadership roles, an4 ^ governing process. The diffusion system for this 
project Includes school try ^ut and feedback, institutes for key decisiorh* 
makers, a netwark of cQasultants, and built7in evaluation procedures 
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scressing student achlet^ement , political competencfl, and mastery oC 
behavioral j knowledge j skill, and valuat^e ob j eccives , including selt--^ 

_ f ulf lllmant , Incerpersonal rel^ions , value judpientSj and skill 

'development. Reading levels i unknown; availability: January ,^1979 , 
from comTnerclal ^publisher, sample materials from project, 
World^aw Fund/Instit ute .for World Order Materials, by Bet ty Riordan 

. (New York: Institute for World'^irder; 1969-77): crades 11-12; 

a supplementary, multi^media, and interdisciplinary^ curriculum directed 
toward knowledge, skills ^ values, and behaviors crucial to key topics 
such as conflict resolution, war preyention, ecology, economic well-belnp; , 
aiTj^ decision-making through the study of defense, foreign policy. 
International reaatlons, and comparative/crosBCultural and .transnational 
. studiess including "f uturistlcs'' and alternative scenarios for the future. 
Reading levels: multiple secondary ; availability: from IWO; school ^ 

program was discontinued in early 19 77. 

Mew Dimfensions and H eadline. Series, by James Becker et_ a^, (New York: 
Foreign Policy Association, 1965 to present) i grades 9^12; this multl" 
media, interdisciplinary project Is a supplementary program and includes a 
game, '^Dangerous Parallel'* (Glenview, 111*: Scoft Foresman, 1969); and 
the earlier Great neclsions series by James" Becker et .^1, (Boston, Mass.: 
Allyn and Bacon, 1965). The concentration is on cognitive goals stressing 
foreign policy, war and neace, international relations and. organizations , 
de cislon=making, and current developments regarding peace, law, c^nge , 
securlcy, development, modemi^ation, stability, conflict, violence, and 
revolution. Reading levels; multiplG secondary; availability^ from 
FPA project, some materials defunct, 



20. The Handboo k of • Legal Education Materia ls, by the, Colorado Lof^al Knucacitn 

; . . . ■ ' 

Program (Boulder and Denver, nolo.: Social Scionce Kducatlon Couho rci lui 
and Colorado Bar Assooiatlonj 19 76): graxlas K^12; a'sunmiary and crit:iqui 
. of some eighty-^five curriculum riaterikls packages and niul ti^medi a reHowi. 
lilts in legal c^ducation. The primary/ empliasis in tKe curricula survtv* 



in this study are on basic concepts , such as justicfey freedom ; equaliuy , ~ 
dissent, respbnBibility , rlphts, law, due process , udlcial process, 
property, order, and both decision naklng* and ''social problemSj including 
current events/public issues such as povercy, welfare, druns ^ race, 
education^, housing^ employTnenc and consumG-r rights. The process goals 
include hi^^her^order cogr|icive skills and understandings^ with sonie, empha= 
sis on values and somewhat less on behavior, j^his =process^ is referred 
to in materials as "honest inquiry"' or "reasoned jud^^ment." Other 
aspects of the curricula emphasize sanctions, law enforcement, crininai 



raw, iudlcial administration, lav^^brenklni^ and conflict managerlen t , 
Change, toleration, respect for ^w and the reduction in alienation and 
concormitant increase in efficacy are other goals. Most curricula are/ 
aimed at the secondary stt/dent, Reading levels* not determined; 
availability* various commerqlal publishers and projects, 
21* ^ Law Related E ducation in America^ by Joel F. Henninp: et al."(St, Paul, 

Minn , ^ ^/est Publishing Co,, 1975): grades K--12; presents results of a 
survey of 200 legal education proiects by the staff director of the 
American Bar Association's Special Committee on Youth Education for 
CitlEenshlp. (Also see the Committee's Dt-rectory of Law-Related 
^j^Cja^t^on^l A^^i vi^i es e di te d by Norman Gross, Chicago, 111., r American 
Bar As-soclatlon , 1974^ Second Edition, Wnrklng Notes, Mo*, 6, which is a 

4 ' ' ■ \ ' 

•'->!'■■■. 



survay of 250 law Wlated proiectsO This survey (mainly of LllAA 
Bupportid prolects) also revealed thnt law related curricula are rnainly 
designed for secondary educacibn, utilize multl-rnedia approaches, dnd 
stress cognitive goals, as well as affective and hehavioral objecCivM. 
The key content areas are libert/y, rights, and H^esponslble citizenship , ,aifd 

'^asic leral concepts such as property, due process, equality, and justiGe. 
Urban, criminal, s'treet , constitutional , tort , consumer, and juvenile 
law are also represented to varying deeraess as are analytical ability, 
value/conflict resolution, and .the Socratic niathod. Drug and, environ- 
mental laWf school law and government^' and- polling and interv^iew 

techniques are less well reflected in the curricula than Is the case gtuAy 
method for example, Reading levels* ^ various ^avallabilityi 

^ from commercial publishers; ' national , loc^l and statewide ^ ' 

projects,' and the ERIC document Vatrleval s>!stem. - 
Your Ririhts and Responsibilities An American Citizetf; Conflict , 
t^olltics, a nd Freedom ; Voices for Justlcepby Charles N. Quigley and 
Richard P. Longaker (LpKington, Mass., i Clnn and Co,, 19.67); A Case Book, 
Lesson Plans, A Curriculimi, and A Guide for Jeacher Education (Santa 

.^fo/iica, Calif.: Law in A Free Society, 1972-73): (grades K-12 ; materials 
produced by the UCLA Committee on Civic Education *and the LIFS/LEAA 
Statewide and National project in California. This is a multi-media, - 
open-inquiry, and reality-o^rien tod proiect providing behayloral oblectives 
and an evaluation scheme. The key concepts are authority^ diversity, 
freedom, justice, partlcibattxsn , privacy, property, and responsibility,-^ 
Nearly 100,000 students aruLJf<200 teacherf? in prades K to 12 in fifty^ 
school* systems are involved in this six year project which has a 



dissemination and diffu-^ion' network * ReadinL', levels J multiple; . ' 

avall^llity,^ ■ Jrom commercial* publishers -angi LIFS projects. 

Justice in Urhan^_toerlc_a , Tr^llinarks of ^j^i^erty^ series ; Law in Anierican 

SgQ±Bty Joumalt by Robert H, Ratcliffe (Boston, Mass.: Houghton- 

Mifflin Co. , 1971): grades 4-12. Supporc'ed by state and- LEAA funds, 

f 

this pro ject^^ focuses on constitutional,^ civil , consiirner, landlord/tenant, 

and^urban law* Particular topics include "law "in a new land," 

''great ca-ees of the Suprgme Courts*' and "vital issues of the Constitution* " 

Cognitive knowledge ^ Lmderstandings and skill% as well as values and 

- -. ^ " ' • ■ ■ 

behaviors* are also sfctesse^.' It is an inqui ty-^based curriculuni whlcli 
treats the structure^ of the discipline of law through case' studies. ^ ^ 
Reading levels!. Tnultiplej availability i from publisher, and National 
Center for Law Focused Education, Chicago,, 111, 

BlLl^f Rights, by Vivian Monroe. (New York: Benzlnger Bros., 1968): 

grades 7-12; part of the curriculum materials produced' by the Constitutional 
Rights Foundation of California, Other publlcatiohs include the semi- 
annual Bill of Rights Newsletter and Education and Participation: A 

^ ■ ^ — - -g:-^ ^ _ -r _- - - '- - ^ - - - / ^ - t - • - 

Development Guide for Secondary School Programs In Liaw and Public Affairs . 

This curriculum Is focused on the bill of- rightia , rights and responsibilities 

legal processes , atolnlstratlon of justice^ pol±^§^-^j urles , change, 

freedoTn, crime, violence, dlssentj youth, and juvenij-e delinquency. It 

Includes cognitive, valuative, and some behavioral objectlces and 

experiences (e . g *, simulation games). The CRG prQject^"lnvolves IjOOO 

teachers and leaders and 16,00,0 students in the San Francisco and Los 

Angeles area, as well as a Nationwide LEAP project with offices In 

Callfdrnla, Pennsylvania, and Missouri, Reading levelsi' multiple; 

avallabllityi from commercial publisher -and CRF headquarters fqr^the ' ■ , 

Law, Education, and Participation Project in Los Angeles. - 

9 m ■ ; 



A TAXONOMIC APPROA CI! TO -TI:e gONTENT MW PROCESS OBJECTI VES OF IMOV ATTVK CIVIC ^. ^ 
EDUCAtlON materials" ' ' / . ' " ' / 

Much Che same procedure for analysing these twentv-four innovative pollcical 



educaciDn curricifla was followed m was used In our analysis of ?goals' statements , 
tfadltional curricula, and texchook siimmaries for the lOSns and 19603 (sec 
pages 148 to I59. above^ * . addition to a content/docurnent analysis of 
represGntative materials received from the projects or publishers of .project 
materials, several* Other sources for comparative analysis' of the materials were 
used when they were availably/ These additional sources include the following: 
a) Curricultfln >Iaterial^ Analyses System (Boulderj Colo.: Social Science 



Education Consortium, y 196^<^-70) for the SRSS, UCLA/Commit tee on Civic 
Education , Camep^ie^Mellon TTnivetsity , narvarvd University^ Indian^ 
""University J and San Francisco State/Taba projects . 

b) Norris Sande-cs and Marlin Tanck, *'A CAtical Appraisal of Tv^enty-six 
National Social Studies Projects," Social Ed ucation ^ (April 197^, Vol. 34, 
No. ^) 383-470, for the EDC, Greater Cleveland, Carnepie-^Mellon , University 
of Minnesota, Taha, Amherst, Indiana UniVersity, SRSS, Jfarvard, Law in 

- = Ainerican Society, and^Tufts L^nlversity Proiects. 

c) Frances Haley ot^ al* , "Introduction to Project Materials Analysis," Social 
Education (November 1972, Vol. 36, No.?) 718-771, for the Amherst College; 

\ UCLA, Camegle-Mellon , .Educational Research, Council/Greater Cleveland, 

Harvard University, Indiana University, Law in American Society, Ifriiversity 
of >(lnna^ota, San Francisco State/Taba , SRSS, Tufts University, and Utah 
State University Projects. ^ ^ 

d) Nancy C. Adelson and Sandra G, Crosby, The American Gove mment Information 
■ Unit (Berkeley, Calif.: Far West Laboratdry For Educational Research and 

Development, 19 71) for the Utah States Indiana University, SRSS, Harvard 
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.Unlyersity, Carneale=Mellon University, Tuffta University, I':tluca tioua L 

Research Council/Greater Cleveland, and The Amherst: Froiects. 

. ■ . " " . ' ' < \ ' ^ . 

i e) Mary Jane Turner, Materials for Ciyica] n ovGrnment and Pr^hleins of Deriiocraay = " ' 

^ J \^ ^ 

(Boulders Colo.: Social Science Education CunsortLum, 1971) for the ^ 

.].:■.'■ ^ ^ ' * - ^ m. ■ 

Ainhqr.qt, Constitutional Rights Foundation, UCLA, U^ah State , Carnegie^ M 

■ -r- ■ " y - * % 

■ >rellon^ Hartford, Ilarvard, Indiana University , Foreign Policy Association' ' 
Law in Amarlca Society, Tufts University, Educational Resaarch Council/ 



tar Cleveland, F.ducational\pevelopment c:enter , ^SRSS , San Francisco 
State/Taba, and Worid Law Fund projects. ■ ^ 

f) Social Studies Curricul um Materiais Data Book (Kaulder, Colo.: Social" 
Science Education Consortiums 19Jl-^76) for nearly all of the curriculum 
materials selected for this survey, with certain exceptions such a.^ the 
legal education summary materials described in itpms ^^20 apd 21 /above in ' ' 
this Chapter of the report. 

These soxirces (some of which also iiti^ized a taxonomic approach) and the 
project materials were used jto classify these ipnovative curricula according 
to key content areas- and domains (cognitive ,-^fectlve ^ and/or behavloral)% 
Both; raw scores (See Table ^XTI) and scale scores (see Table XI n) were calculated. 
Definitions previously used for the content and^doniain areas for the ^ ' 
1960s were also found to be useablep if expanded^ for these innovative 
curricula materials. Mo new categories in the content 'or dgmaln' areas had 
to be added. 
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TAnu: xiii * ' 
TAXONOMY QF immxTimf 

CURRIClILAl 19703 -V C . 

(Scale Scores and PeEeentage 
Olierlbucldnf) /V ' 



Key Co Sdnl^^cot^sj'^'' 

1 ^ LicEle/Mftpr Emphaais 

2 ^ Some/OccnsioMl Einpttasls 
'3 Frequenc/Obvftu.% ^^phasis 

5 ^ Dondnant/Extensiya ;ftfriphasls 
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INGS & SKILLS 



DCMAIN. OF CIVIC EnU^^Tld*^ 



1, Patriotism i FQlltiCaLl Ls^^altiia 
(Deference) " . X^v ' 




r. 



Essentials of . Os:^ 
3* Hlstorical^aekp^iuiid of 'Ggvernij^iftti 



Citizenship 



5 * r €H t raJ: Co nit it ion 



^ ^ 6 . F^gr 1.1 Go V t r r3e nt 



4 



7* Political Frsegnigs, Orsantiatians, T 



r^HIH ui:! ^ct ii^~ 



12. lat^rnat Lonal RglAti^ni A Organ Uat ions 



__g^q5j ^sf -Int^_rcu; toraK Stud V*?5 
Inst itu^lcnai"s£uJiJJ^ 



1^. Mi>ehodQlo^y qf Political ?ci 



Judp\.-nt^ and Problem 



15, Critical Thinkins 

a . r 33 nai , " Ecc nom i 2 / So cYalT F 301 Iy7 



5. Greup Action f/"GuL;^"n1|e 



D^-^ is ion M/tkin^ Pro cos's 



.17. Current Evtnts 



ic 



n ■ • 



TABLE Kill (Cone-) 



OF rcLiTxai. 



TAXONOMY OF IMOVATiyE CURRICULA? 1970s 
(rW Scores' and Percentage Distrlbutibns) 



Key to Scale Scores: , 

I - Lictli/Mlnor Enphasis 

1 ^ Some/Occasional Ennhasis 

3 ^ Froqtiertt /Obvious Emphasis 

4 ^ Inten^iMe/Sipnifleant Emphasis 

5 ^ Dpminant/EKCensive Emphasis 

^ CG^TaiT CF^Cmc S3UMI0[^ . 
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As we can see from exaEl^g -Tablss m.jknd m^the full range of • content/ 

■ ' ' . ^ ^ ■ ' j " ' " ' 

domains was utiU«d,but to varying degrees , The most /emphasized content categories - 

la ttie new curricula are the foinidations and basic ■concepts , decisioii-maiang . " ;• 
* pjocegs , and critical thinking ^,categorles . As for the principal dom^ns of 

innovative dvlc education, we find, that higher order knowladge (reco^^on . 
^f theories and^generalizatlons)' and mderstandlnga and skills (ability to ; ' • 

analyze probleoif), middle, level affective vaJ.uation, and lower order behaviors 

(evidence of involvemeht, capability, and action in situations and intention- 

, ■ . . ■ • ' 

■ . or tendency to act capably) are most heavily stressed. The least emphasized , 
content areas are state and federal govemment structures and institutions* 
^ and public opinion. . . The most infrequently mentibned domain areas are lowfr 
order cognitions^ (recognition of trends, conventions., and/ classifications) , 
^ lower-order affects (receptivity , responsiveness, ^d^botih lower and higher 
order behaviors (future capable activity and covert and overt actl^ty ,. a=a) , 
The taxoifomic grid for tiie ^609 (see Chapter III, pages, 148-159 above) 
revealed that the civic .ediication -c^rrlctila ^Qr 
' the :1960a placed emphasis; op .the con areas of.eM^^als of demo'cratic 
citizenship and basic civle Interests and value's, hlstiridal background, 
personal rights and liberties,^ government aftd/^^e econW, . prpblem areas,, md 

cross or intercultural and international studies. In tae 1960i, the ^cey domain 

/ • 

areas were lower-order kno^ledges^uch as' recall of specific facts and tems-- 
^ and lower-or^er mderstandlngs and skills-such as abl/lity to comprehend and 
interpret dat%as well as lowe# order affects and behaviors (e .g,, receptivity 

^ ^ r . ' ^ " • ■ 

and evidence of present involvement , .capabillty,'and /action) . 



CQncluslons froffi the 1970s Innovative Curticulum T axonomy ^ »' ^ 

# ■ ■ ' 

TTiese-'comparisons reveal several shifts of eniphaHLH from the stxtlfts to 

'the saventles In dlvic aducationr . * 

a) Innovative du^ricula. more fullv use the broad range of knowledne, skills , 
Values, and beha'^ors in civic educacion. ■ ^ . 

b) ^Innovative curricula place greater emph^asis nn iTlgher D'rder corrnitions and 
midF-raiip.e af feces while sho^/ing a slTntlar level of lower--order behavi'bral 

• ■ ' V' ' - . " ' - - - ' 

emphasis* but a higher order - eniphassis on certain behavioral components* •- 

c) The content emphasis *in the innovative curricula is ^on basia political 
concepts j tiie process of decision *and policy .i^a-king / and the critical- 
thinkinrf ^reas. Including nroblem solvinp. "^^^ = ' ^ 

• ■■ . . . ■ : " J 

■d) Other content areas in the innovative civlc^ curricula, receiving 

siTOiftcaritly iiiore emphasis than was' the case. : a decade apo, include 'the 

■ V : / ■ : = -J. 

areas of current events; interdisciplinary and cross cultural studies; 
political/social-^ science me thodplogy; coniparative c^overnment; inst'i't utibnal 
'Studies; political theory* group actiohls political .problems, processes 
or,f^anisations , and participation? ^aiid federal pove'mment. 

e) Much less relative emphasis is found in the se'ventl^s on patriotism, loyalty, v 
and deference; economics; essentials of democraitic citizenship; '"the 
historical backj^rounds of governments;. international relations 

and orfrani^ations; arid political theory* ^ ^ ' * 

f) ^Both,the^ 1960s conventional and 1976s innovative curricula place about 

the same relative stress on foundations and basic concepts, th^ federal 
Constitution and the BUT of Rights, and foreign' reiations * Critical thinking 
judnMnt, and problem'-'solving are also promineht in both curriculum taxonomiu; 
but the significance of this area for the 19 70a period can be fully appre^ 
" "elated only through, an SKamlnation of the civic processes/domfiitlfl in the ptid 
where hlghar^order skills,^ mderstandings , and'x^bilities were more fully 
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_ 7. IHDICIS OP COOTE^ORA^Y CIVIC/POLITICAL EDUCATION IN ITS CONVENTlOm MODEs 

. THE i970*v''.. . ■ '. 

The Political, Histprlcal and SQclal EdueatiQn Scene Today 

. \ ' . T^ft National pan tW for Education Statistics ^ (OsCemdorf and Ham, 1976, 
^ 1-13 and 22) has prepared a teport o^courae offerings, enrollmants and 
praaticei In public seeonda^.- iehoola for the 1972-73 sdiool ^year . This repbrt 
r Indicated that there -vere appro^mately 22 ,600 >lementa^ schools (grades 
and 22,737 secondary schools (grades 7-12). In all there were 18,577,000 
pypllf enrolled In the secondary schools of the United States In 1973, with 
the largest enrollment (3,685,000) In grade 9| and the smallest (2,413,000) in 
grade 7. Most high schools had m enrollment of between 100-299 pupils 
(4,150) or 500-999 pupils (7,17131 but 1,237 schools had enrollments of less th^ 
100 stti^nts; md 3,092 schools , of mora thM 1,500, 

Kie schools of the nation continued to increase In their retention 
rate, with sorae 75Z of those enrolling at grade 5 in 1965 graduating from high 
school In 1973 (872, had entered grade 11 in 1971), From 1961 to 1973^ secondary 
school enrollments also increased by over 581, but the impending drop in 
enrollments was already foretold by relatively snmller class slEes In grades 
7 and 8 (over a Mlllon less than either grades 8 or 9), 

Mmttcm hig^ spools offand tow than 2^100 dlffarant nurses la thm 
1970s. The bulk of the schoals contlAwd to offer core courses in ^glish, 
sodai stupes, mathematics, sclenca« sad health/physical education. However, 
tha aumbar of new courses balng offitred dramatlc^ly Increased at the expaasa 
©f the mora tradltloaal bursas | md advmcad^ remedial , cd3iega-leval, md 
piersoaal-intarast counes, bA wall as new methods of lastructioa, increased tha 
variety of offariags in tha high sdiools. This DHIW report coasoHdatts these 
eouifse offariags into two basic lists of either 429 or 135 titles for pu^oses of 



mora eondensad treatTOnt. .Typleallyi it was found that the largat the school, 
the greater the. probability that a larger nu^ar of the baalc 429 coureea (both 
traditional md optional) were offered. For txa^le, apeclallied study in 
Asnerlam goi^rtment wm. available in greater proportion through coursea in the 
U, S. Constitutionp probleBia of democracys state govemfflent, basic Amerlcm 
laWs and comiimity .civics in those schools with an enrollment over 500. 

Although, increasing since 1961 ^ the nmter of courses in non-^Wes tern 
cultures md Imguages (also usually offered in larger and urban schools) 
was relatively insipiificant; but general courses in world affairs /international 
relations showed more thm a fourfold increase, to 6,2% of the schools in 
1972-73 compared with 1.4% in 1960-61. Although the nimber of schools offering 
world history droppf d By 20% In this same period ^ newer courses in Western 

civilization and Latin American studies picked up this slack and contributed 

■ ^ ■ . ■ f 

to the variety of course offerings. Specialised offerings in geography^ 

anthropology s world cultureStand the like were also on the increase in the 

1960-1973 period. Courses relating to socials and' ethnic problems (e.g. , 

American Indim, Afro-American, racial and minority problems , criminology , 

etc.) also increased dramatically. In 1960-61, 19 .4% of schools offered a 

sociolo^/social problems coursel while in 1972-73,34% offered a course in, 

sociology/social organization. About 5% of the schools also offered courses, 

in drugs t alcohol and tobacco (oftea required by state ^aw),md 8% of schools 

had a Black history /Afro-American studies offering. Typically, the larger 

urban school systems sere frequently offered the more specialised courses in 

social problems, although Amerlcm Indian studies, socidlo^?social organizations 

and criminology were' equally available regardless of school categdryj size, 

type, or location. These more specialized courses were also more frequently 



ottmnd at the upper grAdtaj but m lA»eulag nuiiAiir wert being introduced ' 

at ^e Jtmlor high ichMl level . , , ' ^ . 

Thm prtncipal couwa offerings In high schoels during the 1970s were English 
(24 million p^lls enrolled) , folloired In order by eourses in soalal itudies/ 
aelances; health nd physical educational math, and natural selaneeSp Big elty, ^ 
aohools tended to offer mre oaeupatlmal cou^esi md In these sAoelsi the 
proportion of atuctents enrolling In Ungllsh md social studies 45opped la ^i^ari* " 
son.:^th the rest of th^ wuntry. There was no iudh effect, howi^^r, on earollmenti 
in math, health/physical education, and certain other basic courpes. Trends In 7^ 

other apqial studiei/history course offerings revealed the following 
pattemai U* S, history anrollmeftf in grades 9-12 decreaaed from 24*3% in 
1960-61 to 21,0% in 1972-73; enrollments in consumer education and envlrom^ntal 
studies Increased not^lyi and ^ student enrollment in Lacin American studies 

was about 5*1% where offered^ as compared with 16.0% in non-Western civHizatlon/ 

■ . " ■ ' ^ - ..." ■ ^ ■ . . , ^ . ^ ■ . 

^histoty where offered* Mtho^u^.fte nuB^er of' students taking internatio^^^^^^^ 
relations increased from 196O-6I5 the relative percent of high schoolers 
taking such courses did not change* Einrollments in^ social and ethnic problems 
increased by |00%*fro| 289,408 in 1960-61 to 870,133 in 1972-7Vwith a result- 
ing 6,5% of ^^11 grade 9-12 students enrolled %n such courses* Afro-^Ajaerican 
studies/Black history *aceomited for 5*4% of students in spools offering these 
courses; ^id^^i^rl^ffl fiifflm probleTDs and history 'also accosted for a large 
percentage of students in those sdiools where such study was available* . 
Coutses on drugSpalcohol, md tobacco were frequently required ""^ and 
thus accoimted for 40, J% of the student population where^ offeredp with a total ^ 
of 350,000 enrpllees nationally. 
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\ Total enTOliffl^t ia ali^ subjects fok 197^2-73 was 124 miUlQn atudents, 
,.up from 75 million in 1961. Howeverstha aocial icienca anrollment held its 
Q%m over * this* perio^lmllke Eng^^^^ w^ldi lncrease4or buslnesi etudiis, 
which dacreased* Virtually all schopls offered couriea in social atudles^ 
with S. and world h^^ory available in grades 9-12 j(^40% of the schools, 
Howevari the nunft>er of schools bfferijig the trafflLtional pattarn of social 



studies /history courses had decreased in the last decade. For example, the 
ni^er offering S, . history iell during this parlod from 73.0% in 1960-61 
^ to 53, 3% in 1972-73/ Of course , ^mudi (if n^t all) of this decline in enroll- ' 
menta was -picked up by students rj^stered in. QptlQnal social studies/history courses 

Social' studies /h,is Cory continued to i^anK second only to English in • 
anrollmants in grades 9<-12,with rsllghtly over 100% of total student population 
anrolled owing to simultaneous enrollment in two half-year courses or in 
several coarses in the academic year. Within the field, history and govern- 
mant coufs'ts had the largest enrollments, ^Several other courses also Increased * 
either in tartaa of the number of students enrolled or the number of courses 
available for study. For example, economics T^ncreased by 38.8% In the nundser 
of schddl|fand. 62.2% in the number of students in this period* The 

respective increases for sociologyysoclalprpblems were 130,8% for schools 
and 200,7% for students, (^e nature of the spclology course has also shiftedt 
from marriage and the family to ah emphasis on criminology , race, md urban 
problems,). Size of school was also positiyaly correlated with the nu^er of 
nostraditional, speoializedj and optional sbcial studies courses whirfi were 
availablei but Che si^e of the school had no effect~on the more traditional ^ 
offerings. An exception to this rule is that many smaller schools (100-999 
students) more frequently offered (72.3%) a course in conservation education. 



I Stnee 45 staces wquipe 0. S. hlstoiy for gtadtatloa, It la no lu^rise ' 

thmn 4,500,363 pupilfl to grades 7-1? (24% of all studeata) ware earollad la.su^ 
eourgss in 1972-73, Hbwm^ff, this waa m 8% deeraaae the nmbsr ©f studeats 
c^arsd with 1960-61 ©a«lliaMta* to the myetage, ttout 9.0% of ^1 7th flnd 
8th grade students w^re .ettrolled la U. S. hlsto^, md 15.2% of 9th grade . 
: students in S. hlsto^. MfferMt states had, ^ove average enrollfflents la 
si|gh coursea, with from 13.02 to 16.4% of 7th' tafl^^tii grade atudents enrolled la' 

S, hlgco^ In Navadag Utah, maslsaippi, Moatttap Delaware, md ths Distrlat 
of Celu^la; md from 19*01 to 3|.y la TeK«, North Dakotap Wlscoaala, Ma^laaid,^^ 
md Hew Jersaj, ^ 

t^orld hlstQry In grades 9-12 had the seeond highest anrollBient In the 
SO oial s€ud±s% but decreases, in atudenfc enrollraents from 18% In 1960-'61 to 
iZS^in 19 72-7^ ware registered, Again^ different state pattams were observed, 
with Pannsylvania md Texas having the highest grades 7-8 and 9-12 enrollment 
percentagei, respectively. Only 5% of all students in grades 7-12 ^ere enrolled 

\ln a itate history course, reprasentlng a decline in such courses md 

^ = ■ ■ 

enrbllments in recent y^ars. State history was most popular in Utah mi d 

\^ Alabama, Other Mscellaneous history coursesj however^ have increased both 

* ■ ■ 

in number and enrollments in the last d# cade, although not in fraportioft to the 
overall Increase of 58% In enrollments during this same period. About 9% of 
the secondary school j^pulation Is enrolled in geography courses , a decrease 
since 1&60-61; bu| the number of specialised courses in this field has also 
helped to make up for this deficient. 

Civics and govarament/lnstruction accounted for 12.8% of student 
enrollments in grades 7-12 in 1972-73, American' government was the most 
popular course, with' 40% o'f\ fihe nation's schools offering the course, and over 

' / ■ ' ; . . . : 
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oae i^iom atudenCi mferQlled. This couMe is usually of fered at the 12th 
grads in 60,3S of the achools* It is i^equired for graduation in 23.5% of 
the sehaola. Four stmtas (South D^^ota, KtLchigaa, Iowa, and Idaho) led the . 
nation in enrollmsnta* Froblesi of demooracy was also usually offered in 
gradt 12 md had m enrollment of 325,000 studente^but its enrollments 
; aecreased from 21.8% of 12th graders to 11.4% in this time fr^e,. CoTOiimity/ 
civics was o|far4d in 4^000 schools, with an enrollment of dver 500,000 
students I this eoursa was ^usually offered in grade 9, but about one-third 
o'f the schools offered the course In grades 10-12* By contrast, enrollments in 
U. Sp Constitution, basic teeric^ law, and state government courses showed" 
notable increases. Other social studies (in addition to economics md social 
problems) ^so in ere ai^d* with certain states showing different patterns of 
area studiM offering^ e.g. New York h^d the largest overall earpllments 
^rea studlesi Mlnnesbt^ in Soviet area studies^ and Californij^ Latin 
American studies. ' • 

^ As a resulc of this study* the authors of this report concluded that ' 
experimentation^ new courses ^ new methods "Of Instri^tions 'proliferation ^d: 
experimentation, corCj "Mni'' and interdisciplina^ courses and approaches 
were the hallmarks of education In^ the social studies and' other subiect areas 
today. Graduation requireirienCi have been relaxed^ and elective^ courses have^ 
achieved greater prominence. A drift away from the traditional and basic 
courses of s«rdy (which existed fpr the last sixty year^ is more than a trend; ' 
educatloMl pluralism and variety have become new patteras to be contended 
with when explaining the contsmpprary educational scene* T»Fhat'the bac^t^ 
basic*skill0\ movement and the portent of rapidly decreasing school population 

i 

ar^d enrollmej^ta (t17% md -15S forl4art 17year olds and grades 9 and 12* respactivriy. 
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by. 1933) will do to ^CQentuate or retard thes^^r^KiSi. li yet Co be ieen. 
However^ ifor the present ^ there is no doubt but that the social studies ^ ■ \ 
: iacj.udlftg^ political education, are in a state of ferment,' flux ^ change, and ^ 
transition to something new and different* ^ ' 

-. The State of Social Studies In 1977 ■ Constructive Variety or Destructive 
ProliferatiQn ? ^' ~. ' ^ ^ ^ ^ , ^ . ^ " 

^ ~ " . . ■ ' - " ' ■ , . 

To help us evaluate j list where these trends are taking us, a prominent 
social studies educator has recently published an article sumMriaing his " 
i^ressions and some 'new facts about the status of social studies in the ■- 
United States (Gross, 1977, 194-200^ 205), Dr. Richard Gross of Stanford ; 
University recently completed a survey^ of thlrty-siK state departments of 
educat^n (alaost three-^fourtKs of the states), GrSss fotmd that the^pattera. 
■ -®f "proliferation" described above was a "devilish^' development producing 
"utter -havoc '' in the fom of "the ubiqtiitous mini-course"Which has left a 
trail of confusion that can never be statistically resolved!" (Gross, 1977, 195) 
Gross found in his study that there were mray variations in the role of 
social studies in the school currlculim at the state and local levels. For 

example, a few states reported reductions in the niffliber o| social studies 

* ^ -. • 

consultants/supervisors between 1970 and 1975|but eighteen others either 

reported no change iM such personnel (or the Lonl^nued absence of them), while 
thirt een indicated increases in such personnel at all levels* In other states 
imivereitles and colleges may play rtther a minor or an isportmt parti tn curricuftm 
Innovation* In still other states (or school districts within the' same state), ^ 
Che viability of the social studies program may be threatened by fund reductions 
for curricolisn materiali, despite an overall national increase of 39% in total ex- 
tendi turea for te«books between 1971 and 19 75. The major concision to be 
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dra%m from these d^a Is that ther^ Is no iAlfora a studies currlculuin 

ptft^an wd tbatp eif^ within a glvCT state » tha eurrlculisa varisa. . .. . 

Despite thdse variations, both within and between states, we are able ho . 
draw certain llndted generalizations about the status of soelal studies In the 
United States which wll^ supplemeat the NCES data sunmai^Eed above. 

First, the soolal studies seem to be better supported by admlnlatrators at 

\ ^ . . — ^ ■_. ^ * . ■ : 

. the . secondary level than at the eleTCnta^ level (^out three-fourths the V 

respondents to the Gross survey indicated this to be the case)* 

Secon4i between 1961 aid 1973 total pupil ehrollmen^ fo'^ grades 7^12 in ' 

' ■ ' ^' ' ^ ■ - . - : 

the pub lie sd^aols increased by 58%; but enrollments In £lvlcs and senior 
problems/probleip of democracy decreased by . 39% and 22%, respectively , 

' Thi-rd'^ enrollments In both world histocy and world geography increased by^ 

^ ' # ' . _ ■ ■ 

S% and 24%, respectively, but far less thm the overall increase in enrollments. 

^ - . ■ -^^ . ■ . 

Fourth, U. ^oveminent and history both increased more rapidly (67% and 

_ . ' _ ' - . . . ■; : ' ^ ' ' ■ ' ■ 

74%^ r6spectlv#ly) thm the overall growth rate in enrollments, but were not as 

spect^^t^ar as the growth in economics (102%)^ sociology (175%) or psy^ology^ 

(323%). . - 

Fifth, in 1961 political studies couraesV (civics , probleM, md government) 

represented 31% of the total social studies enrollment in grades 9 through 12; 

but twel^ years later, political studies enrollments' constituted only 21% of 

such enrollments* In other words, whereas histoid ^and social studies enrollments 

grew by 54% In this period (Just 4% less than the overall 58% overall growth for 

grades 7-12 f^om 1962--73), the overall growth rate for political std^Jects was 

only 8%* U, S. government, alone aoiong political subject^, maintained a respect^ 

able rate of growth (67%) exceeding the co^lnad growth rate (62%) for all history, 

government, md other social science subjects for this period. - 
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cavfeat la latarpreClng the above enrollmant figures Is that ^ , 
studeats la mmy scatea (e.g.i Virginia^ Califeniap and New' York) may take 
mora than one seal al studies course Ip a given yearr yhereas in other states 
(e,g>. New Kao|)shlrep florldai Feuiaylvsila^^d Indiana) this Is not the 
usual pattern « ' , = , 

* * The Gross report compnta on this "Invasion" of the social studies by 
the social sciences (particularly noting the pheno^nal growth of psychology 
at the secondary and coliegt/imlvewlty leTOla^. This report also claims that 
overall social studies eftrollment has not kept pace with the overall growth of 
pi^ll enrollments (Gross, 1977, 196)— a claim not supported by the evidence*' 
As a matter of facts except for four stdsjects (two of them political), the 
overall growth rate of the social studies has outstripped general enrollmant 
paccems by 8%; history md other social sciences (exeludfng political science 

. . : " ■ ■ " . \ ^ ^ ■ : " ^ ^ 

courses) have exactly paralleled th# ovarii ^ytWth rate (54%)* Political 
science (asicludlng U* S, governmanc) , world histoid , and world ^ography are 
uilnly responsible for slowing the overall rate of growth for the social studies 
to only 81 over the national average* As a matter of fact, most of the overall 
growth In the social' studies can be ascplalned by the grmrth of the jingle most 
popular and the three least popular courses in 1961; namely, U* S, history, 
econoMcs, sociology^ and psydielogy» as well as the third most popular course 
in 1961^ U. governmenti which was then far bahlnd world history, but which 
nearly drew abreast of ^ that subject ln 1973 in tarms of total enrollment* In 
sun, the single wQ&t popular social studies course Is still ^erlean hlstoryi 
the most popular civic education course is Amerlcm gowmment. ^a least 
popular cl'v^c education courses are civics md problems of democracy i world 
histoiy and geography are b^conlng relatively leas popular' as social studies 
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offertngai deapite the faet that world hlstety still eooaaida a sizeable enroll-,., 
aene— roughly equal to that In ^'rlctt govemaeat. 

Mother toterMtlng coBpariaOT la the .pereent^iirff aAools offerlag a ^ V 
eertala hlitory, political, or social atudlea courae, agalaat the percentage of ' 
enrolliiientt In the aeho|.Is offerlag ^he couCTes. for exa^le, althou^ 451 of ' 
the aeheols Offered U. S. govenuMat la 1975, onl^ 16% .of the school enrollment 
was la that. course. For dvles, 21% of the schools offered a cou^e. aad 17Z 
' were earelledi whereas for the'probleiBs course^ a 2oi offering, producea oaly, aa 
11% earoUmtot. Sons of the new laterdlsclpllaa^ course offerlxigs. such as 
ethnic or area studies, showed m offeriag of 10% aad 14%, respectlTely , but 
earollments of 17" aad 5-143;,,respecClvely| whereas the Increasingly popular courses 
in law^ related scudies(whieh are now offered in 14% of the iehooli) had 7% of 
the student anrollmmt. Even In the case of the most predomlnsnt social studlas 
offering, AMrlem history , spools offered the course 

in grades 7-8, and^ 53S In grades 9-12| yet only 33% md':27% a£ the students, 
fespeetively,were enrolled in these courses. Q.aarlys,many students are not even . 
e^oae4 ^co this badle course* Or In the case of geography, which is offered 
in 45S of the schools^ the school enrollment is only 14.^, Thus we see that 

the mere fact that a school offers a course is no guarantee that many students 

■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ 

will be enrolled ln.it. 

Intranstate patteras of social studies offerings* over the period from 
1970 to 1973 ^I so make for an interesting study* In New Hampshire, overallf' 
pupil enrollments and social studies enrollments in.*grades 7-12 remained fairly 
constant from 1970 throi^ ISJi b Florida, soc^^^ in grades 7-% showed a 

healthy proportional increaserbut social studies at Che senior high level lost 

grotsid. The situation In Wlsconslh was one of accelerated growth in grades 

^ - - . - . . ' • ■ ■ ' ' ^ ^ V ■ , ' 

7-'12 from 1970-75, with a 32%, increase noted (howe'^er, students may enroll' for 
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more than one social studies eourse per t^ifm in Wiseoneln). In; Vlrginiap ' , 

appreeiable enrollment losses?^ ragiscered In grades 7^iid 8; b Increases at 

, the senior high sehaol levpl were sl^ificfflit, Pennsylvania showed a typlcil 

pattern of losiag in world history, geography^^kiid senior prdblems^^ C^^ ajlsoii^ 

economies , which was atypical of national patteims) and' concomitant Increaaes-; 

In ethnic and envlronmentsaj^^'atnjdies^ government,, psychblogy, 

sociology, state history arid •government, md Sp history. In Indiana, i 
, ^ - ^ ' .... ^ ' ' ~ ■ \ ■ ^ ' : \ 

California, New York, and reKas,slgntfi©ant decreases in social studies 

" anrollAnts were also noted* 
t Insofar , as alterations in social studies requrtements are concamad, 

Che picture is ^Iso bleak during fch# 1970s* ' Although most states have not 
changed thelr^^^equlremen.ts from 1970^75| four have decreased their requirements, 

four have shifty thep^ — generally by way of reducing them^^aid 

■■ / ' ^' .■ 

only on^ indicated mi increase* A survey of 81 school districts 

in 49 states also indicated that most dlstrlctBret^ same requiremerfts 

from 1970-75, while 21 decreased: them md onjy eight increased them. 

But^ if this^^picture Is bleak, the elementary social studies scene is even ' ^'^ 
darker by comparison* phmmtary school^ teacfierf in Montana, ^^^''Callfornla, 
ColoradOs and Florida, ^for examples are reported to be backing away" f rom thi ' 
area, stressing the *^aslcs," teaching' fewer hours of social studies each week, 
and Ignoring subjects which are not prominent (e.g,, social studies) in statwlde 
asses saent pro gram ^ lor these reasong, in Florida^ for example, .several -recen 
studies indleatj^ that K-5 teachers (especially the yomgpr teachers) were not 
positively orienced toward the social studies md most did not regularly teach 
this area in their classes* This may be the most startling trand detected 
in the Gross report* in the ll^t of. why' has been said previpusly..in this/ ^ 
s'tudy about the importance of the early years in the cpgnitlve, emotional, and 
echlcal/moral development of the student, ' ^ ^-^^ 




: Tfeaehlng Cllaate, Heth^^ arid Ug#^^^^^ Studies- Currleula 

- "^"^^QthmT Indicate that^'ftfe«. social studiea 

i-' ' rfK^F- ^ • . ' ^ ■ ■ ^ . • ; . ^ ^ ^ 

t'ieacl^e^^^ f^^ issues in the class roc^ - . 

le alementary and secondary levels. Teachers also report widespread 
of inquiry, concepts ^ b^oad^ field, and almulation-ga^ng apprgaches in 
tKeir classas. This development is attributed to the influence of n/w 
currlculifln projeets in both the element|iry and seconda^ schools. However, 
toiefe tapactef the new social studies ort^ textbook selection/ teacher ttal^^ 
and employment praetices seema to be eltfi^r rilAtmal or mlxed^ This is 

also true wlth^respect to the mtoimal ui'e of the new projects themsalvas or 

= . to^ rfhe ^lack- of : teachers Vf^^^ M±th even the most jsroipinent of tSi 

aeir courQ^ of social sltud^« ' 

Taachars ara algo imf fflaillar with the professlocial social studies litera-* ^-^^ U 
tura imichj la TOst casai^ hte llttla lafiurace on them* Only a small fraction 
of thslr nu^ar baldngs to a social studiM orStoizatlon* &r"ij^ sod.^ ' ' 

/ A '? , - T, . ...... . (. , . ^ , - ■ , ^ :^ ■ , " .v, _ '■ 

studies journal* Cass squently, many obsarvera of the soclU studies in altu ^ 
doubt ^he pre^alan^ of problem-solving^ action researdip dlseovei^, case 
stadias, md roie-playlai 1^ the elassroom^ dasplte taatlaony from teadiara md 
the Infcorporatioa of such devices md te^lques in taxtboota^ curriculum gttt.de^i 
md i^er^ca aducatlofl ^Is patchwork-quilt pattert In the socl^ studies^ 
diaractarlMd by deflclanclas In^copa iuid sequence^ In articulation batwaea ; v 
alemratary and seTOndary schools , md in entouragament of local autonomy through, 
state currlcul™ ^aguenass, m^ be coimcerproductlva te"^ tAm «nsidaratl©n of a ' 
national curriculum or fr^&work, or of giiBallnas for taacAlag i|d learning / 

key social values, pompetenclaSt md taowled^. On balnea, hawever, we must 
try to combine thi mettts of iildlvlduallsm md loc.^ control of the schools with 
the vlrtuas of aationaj. organlMtim and imlty so t^^ nalther currlculuffi 
marchy nor "Big BrotherlsB" will predo^ata In the c^tlzea^educatlon partnerghip 
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Sotaa Kgy Trends In Social Studieg' Paging The >ig 70 / - / ' . .V; , . v " ' 

In ad^tlon to the trehda noted prevlousijfytKe f^ developments 
mmmm to be most eharacter^ticVof cpntemporaty;i6cial education 

1, Increagad use ef ^lectlves, area and ethritc studies^ mlni^courses , md ^.V; 
raora pirp^^ioft^ fot options a™nfl required course's.: - ■'• 

2, Fewer requlMd ;\eouries , more local options ajVa curriculum revision ^ and 
greater aMr^^balkanlzatipn, and fragmentation In the field, . ' 

3, Increased emphasis. on basics, ^lu^e, lat^ mi citizenship, economlca and ' " 

^ free enterprises .cprisumer ai^ career education, and state and local • ^ ' - 
history, ^ f ' * ' / 

Enphasls on new social studies, per fo^Aiflnce objectives, and need for 
articulation be tt^een elementary and" secondary^education, " 
Delllne in elem^tary social studies /and in history enrollmen£s,^,rlth greater' 
parental and pubJlc, obncern* ' > " 

6 ... Reduced fimding, proliferation of alternattw educational' programs , 

inadequate training and leadership , and small ruraf' sihoola , 
7, Lack of purpose, direction, or an' elafi vital for social studies educatorSi 

who show only, the barest rudiments of a cdmmon professional interesWthfi kind 
derived from similar educational backgwrads and shared experiences irf teaching 
^- . jhe Bmm pu^ jecta^md whg; rmveiil .^g.^gpamea conception as to what 

should ba. 'CauRh^, to whom^;. when , how, and with what effect 4n.. a; ■ 
society (Gross, 1977, 195-200 and 205). ^' 
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Som Conte^'ora^'Atelcudea ^o^^^^ Te'lcheifs abdut Civics. Govagnaent. 

iid Social/Political Studies ^ ■ ^ ^ "^"i . ' - T " ■ . " • - -. ~.r;> 

" ■ . ■ ■■■■■ •■ 

V.i^One stadjrv conducted in;*'the aflrly 1970s swaa -based 'a natl^hal (but not ' ■ 
reprisentativa-) iample of iSSO white, middle-class , collage^b&im"d seniors with 
aa .active interest In social studlgs, Betwean 4lS and fieZ'Vbi' these students • 
agTaad.wlth tanr comcion criticiama Mc^rivl^velled^^c^ and government ' 
couraas,sucli- aa stress on fomalis^, IdcK; o^^^^ behavior^ 
Uc^J^Qf a cpmparati^ve political sys terns ^^a^proachi Ignoring controveray. Ignoring 
new sbeial ^ei^ea findlngsV fu^^inaesp too mueh nonpolitical material, 

■1-3 , ■ ■'. ' i . , . 

imreallstlc approaches to politics OTid political participation, lacdc of val^e ■ 
confrontation^ inaufficlent new Informations ^nd fallifc'; tfo. toc&Urtfge ; c 
thinking (Mw ^ QctobBt 19 7^ ^ 590-^59 2) ^ ^ ; 

%Ovar hi(l# of thase atudants had a mlKed view . of their polltleaL ediicati^ ^ 
e^^arlence, whila 19Z knd a^ j/were either^^vfery isifavorable pr very favorabla 
toward this experience.- Instead of t^pi^they learned^ ^hiaa students would 
prafar ; Co atudy pa^itlcal, behavior, v^ues , and probleii" (Including 'e^ariances 
In thinking about, mderstwdlng, toalyllng^ and valuing ''them) aS well as, to 
a. less.ar extent; political facta and participation.. It is also significant that 
these students bad^^been es^oied to the traditional political education cijfrVicaK 
V l^rin that threerfourtha them had taken at least one serii^r-level gb^mment 
or (more often) tenth^rade civics coursel and one-fourth had been expoaed to 
tt^o or mora such courfes ( usually ninth grade clvica or problems) , 

Desp'ite.chis mpdfst axposure to school based political education* these 
same students indicated that their primary sources for political informatlbn ^. 
andadaas were (in rank order) newspapers, magazines, and television, followed 
by teachars school /tparehts , and friends*. But ICk is doubtfuf that ^ttha^^ . 
. media cm help ':stydents. to .develop the p^olltical knowledge, skills, and* 

\ ' ' ■ "'"-ff ■ ' ■ ■ . 
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attitudes which they wan and whidh . schools seem best equipped to 

provide. Howavar, present day civics and government courses are redundant* 

They not seem to nrovlde students with as much hew knowledee as they 

. . ^ -J 

learned in science, mathematics, literature courses, or even world history 
courses, although more new knowledge was gained from th^m than from American 
history courses (Remy, 1972, 592-594)* " . 

Students in the Recoy study were also asked about topics which they wanted 
to spend 'k lot of time studying.", Between 62% and 92% identified (in rank 

order) war md peace. Congress, race, courts and law, poverty, student protest, 

1 ■ 

international topics, the presidency, pollutlonj state and local governments, 
.elections md political parties, ^d local politics as key topics. Between 
21% and 50% also identified (in rank 'order) European, Asian, and Latin 
Anierlcan politics; as tliree other areas of Interest, These lame students least 
preferred to study frqm a single texthook or series of readings. Thmy pre- 
ferred a single- text with a^io visual materials, or separate units 

, (in a single course)jOr sepa^ie episodes, A realistic mode of defending one's 
real choices with groups of fellow students, discussing in class how one makes 
choiees in di.fferent situations, or participating in maicing choices about what 
to study or classroom activities were preferred over defending fictional 
choices or reading about, choices made by political leaders* Again,these 
students preferred to participate either In political activlCy within the school, 
while aval ua ting the coniequences of such activity through dlaauialons In class; 
or In clasaroom activity Involving leadarahip of groups and discussions which 
may affect student learning. They also preferred, though at a lower level of 
interest, to act in political situatlLons in class and to discuss the consequences 
of such activity, and to discuss in class the consequences of different actiohs 
by policical leaders. Least preferred was. reading books about consequences of 
dlfferont actions by political leaders, . 
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This survey Indicates Chat this special group of middle-class, white, ' 

college bound youth respond similarly to Che criticisms of traditional political 

edueatlon which the APSA Commlttea on Pre-CoUeglate Education levelled in 1971 

and which were das crlbad above in Chaptar II CPages 18-21) of this repprt/ 

Evidence of studenc dissatlsfaGtion with imrealistic, bland, formalized, 

tmfocused, noncoffiparative , impractical, imcrltical, and redundant political 

studies courses is widespread md well documented. Students want to become 

involved in real political situations and to analyze palitica eritiaally, 

they are ipteresced in contempora^ problem areas, as well as world 

and national politics. Furthermore^ they want to be involved, active learners, 

rather than merely passive recipients of Infomation, 

As to whether adacollege^bound, rural ^ or inner city youth would 

agree with these changes and propose these methods of teaching and learning, 

one cmnot say in the absence of better evidence. However, the results of 

Other political sociallaation research indicates that these groups have a 

quite different set of basic political needs^^ants^ and problems* i^y 

one approach to political education, whether old or new, is likely to fail for 

some and succeed for others (Rei^, 1972, 595-S97). Another more recent study 

of urban high school youth (cited ift Croas, 1977, 200) shads som light on this 

problem. Th. i survey raveled that thwa, studanes alee find the soci^ studlft^ 

to be less interesting and less important than other school subjects- These j r.-V 

students take social studies more for the higher grades to be "earned" 

than for the importance of the knowledge leame^^Consequently, it would appear 

Bomm urban youth are today (as was che group surveyed in 1971) less than happy 

with their Instruction in political and social studie|. On a mora optimistic note, 
thaae four ganeralizatlOTs about the oTOrall lack of appaal and effect for social 
atudias coursas.are somawhat modified below with raspact to political studies 
couraes in the mld-1970e (aae Chapter VI, Pages 288-289,, below). 
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Still another survey of elementary sch^R teachers -CRemy, /1977, 5) 
indicated teacher displeasure with Ae use of a single, large textbook for 
political education. Three thousand elementary schools In Ohio were sampled 

and 778 (22.6%) forms .^ere returned. Most teachem prefairred brief, flg^ble 

materials that would alloy students to bp actively involved in group decision, 
making and probleTr^solylng In areas such as the environrnGnt, populatiohs and 
minorities* Rather than merely operating during the sinnmer, these teachers 
wanted an in»seifvice program in which they could be involved as collaborators 
in material development and testing. Less interesting to these teachers were 
intergroup relations materials^ teachera' guides on ptslltlcal processes ^ 
graduate work, Bonclassroom and classroom learning ^guides , new imbiased 
materlalSi or a new political studies textbook* Apparent ly^ thenj many of these 
teachers want Co be actively involved in ongoing political education projects 
which deal with significant social problems and which Involve students as 
participants In the decision making process. Fortimately for those with such 
interelts, the Mershon Center at Ohio State University has charged its 
Citizenship Development Program with the task o£ producing citizenship 
declsion--making materials to fulfill these felt needs* ^ 

I 



Background Infermatlon on Baelc SQUrcea Paed For CQQventiQaal Poli tical 
Eduoation Taxenomyi The I97Q8 ^ r— ^ — — - - — _ 

With the basic- information on politicai education presented . . ' * 
above in mind,' the task at hand w^s to identify a baaic liatof ' 
representative aou-oea which would provide an adequate lample of 
oontimportry civia education; in its mpre aoaventional mode. After a ■ >^ 
review of some baaic and general sourcea deacribing the catemporary 
. scene (see Part Sources and Bibliography 'for Chapter 7 below)/ 
* it was decided to include the seventy repreaentative documenta, 

books, statementa.., and other materiala which would most,^ accurately - , 

refleGt current currdculum guidea, methoda books, goala statementa, ahd 
textbooks in the area of elemental^ and aecondary political studies*^ 
Theae aources were subdivided into the following categoriea : . twelve 
political education goals atatements, twenty-four textbooka (nine 
elementary, including three multiple vplume .projects, and the remainder 
junior and senior high texts),, nineteen social studies methods books, 
and fifteen curriculum guidea. (See Sources and Bibliogriphy for 
Chapter 7, Parta B-B below, for a complete liatlng of sourcea used 
. in each category*) 

Before presenting the results of our taxonomic approach in 
tabular form»a few words of further introduction on each of these < 
categories, of materials sepms to be in order. ' 
A. Basic and General Sources 

— n — ^ — ^ — — " " ■ 

* A variety of material was examined to ascertain the broad ^ 
dimensions of Just what social education meartS today, and of what part 
political education plays in the. educational aystW in general and the 
social studies in particular,. For example ^ it was necessary to see " * 

what had changed in the elementary social studies curriculum in .the 
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last few years. Gonssqubntly, wt examined general treatments of soelal 
studies curriculum patterni ^e.g., JoyGe, 19fl| Allen Selfmm, 
1971; Hoover and HDllingaworth, 1970; and Wright, 1970) to look 
for the predominant pattarni. We found, for example ,\ that the classic 
axpanaing-conmittees pattern was still dominant in the elementary 
sehooi;* Howeyer, the goals and objectives of elementary social studie 
aa well as how they are to be achieved by the teacher and the class, 
now vary considerably from schc^l system to school systen^ ad that 
much of the uriifornat.y seen in the 196* has heen shattered, ' 

Similarly., at the secondary level, the relaGionship between 
the social studies and the social sciences , the role of history, and 
the treatment of controversial issues are each pirt of different deflnl 
t ions both of the a ids J act area and of citizen aducatlon. They are thus 
tied to the goals, ^ objectives, methods, and materials of political 
education- For example, John U. Mlchaalls relates 
the socl'al studies to ^ . , , 

general social competence, learning, education, and living ; 
..Other authors refer to social study as an activity or process. 
Still others limit the field to "methodological inquiry into 
social problems,'' values, and controversial issues* Or, if we look 
at general approaches to this field, we find at least the following 
five^ key approaches as part of a rationale for the social studies^ 
todays subject centered c'ttiien educationi emnrgent-needs^ reflective, 
and discipline^based approaches* (On. these points see Raymond H, 
Muesslg, '^Social Studies," in Allen and Self man, 1971, USl-Ulii) 

Since it was Imperative in a study of this sort that the 
resgarchers be aware of the basic terminology, of differing formats for, 



and conceptions of civic tducationj a general review of ^he relevant 
literature was undertaktn. To review in any detail eMCtly what wai laamad 
from this study would rtquire an imavailabla luxury of ipaee ^d timej 
therefore^ we have here and below merely referred to some high- ' 
lights resulting from this analy^. For example, a parallel atudy 
on the taxonomy of social purposei of public schools .(Der^Lj 19733 
177*-ifiO) contained a suirmary of fifty'two basic statements of social , ' 

philosophy or goals from thirty*one representative' school districts 
in the United States, This sunimai^ repealed that the school districts 
involved 'in this sunmiary primarily conceived of the schools as teaching 
democratic procasseSj methods, content, and. objects. The word 
dtoiocracy in its various forms is so widespread in these statements 
as to warrant its treatment as being commonplace in the educational 
institution* Much the. same is also true of the term "good citzenshipj' 
so that the extent to which the schools promote "goody "purposeful*" 
^ or ^"democratiQ" ideals or "way of life" is a criterion by which they 
can be evaluated arid held accountable to the citzenry. It se^ms \^ . , 

clear, then^ that in the 1970s as in the 1960s and earlier i the 
fundamental social purpose of the public schools is to promote 

effective democratic citzertship* . ' ^ 

if . . 

Looking at yet. another source of information ^kbout current 
conceptions about civic education, we have examined statements by 
federal eabinet secretaries and commissioners of education ■(e.g. t 
Bell, 1976) to ascertain just what they conceive of as ^citizen education 
and who is responsible for it*" Two things seem clear from a review 
of such s tatemejjts , , , 

rte first la that public officials look foif these conceptions and 
deflnlcions of citizen education in the writings 



f ■' . . ' ' ' ' ' . 

of otheri (such as the National Council for the Sdcial Studies, ' 

the iational Aeseismtnt Pcoject, Law Ralatid Education Projecta, / . 

.or The Council of Chief State School Officers). In this same respect, 

many of the goals statements prepared by public officials who are . \, 

speaking to a national audience may be based on othe,r statements j 

^ which were produced from ten to twenty^five years In the pas^ or which * 

may even be rooted in Qlassic Ideals of civic pirticlpation found in 

the Athenian ditlzen's oath to the ancient Greek cit^ state, or baaed an a 

^ formulation of citzenahlp espoused by one of the founding fathers 

such as Jefferson, MadiBon^ or Washington, t 

The sacond clear theme of. these natlanal statemamta Is that they are based 

on the broadest ffid mast abstract principles underlying Amarlcm eaelety, such^ as 

par tic ipatipn, rights, obligations", duty, humanism,/ democracy , repub^ 

licanism, or the necessity to be educated, to work, to contribute, 

to obey the law, and to. voteCfor self and societal realisation and 

fulfillment). Seldom do we find that these statements have any I 

specif ic referents, or that they endorse any particular brand of qlyic 

educationi that is, these statements tend to be ^nonpartisan, 

conflict-free, and aancon^roverslal. The prominent theme of ^ these 

statements is to seek consensus and to provide security and order (In the 

midst of chaos) vrtth hope for everyone. Necessar fly, th^rr^-- these well-^./* ' ' 

meaning pronouncements must be both bland and ^nenlightening. 

Nevertheless, they do perf orirf a valuable task in reminginf their 

readers and listeners of what the American school system is really 

about. For this §^orthy service such statements, however abstract, 

are to be appreciaced, ■ 
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Also aa a result of this review of some rictnt literature on civic 
educationiwe haar had an opportunity to see in actual practice (and in the 
' reality of tthe public schools) Just what fiffea^^e new social 
studies movement is, haJing on the school curr^iculum. As cases in 
pointy an examination of current state statutes, policy statements^ 
administrativ^ regulations^ and curriculum practices teveals that 
certain elements of the new social studies ^ pa^icularly lawwrelated 
education, are making their way into the curriculum and becoming 
essential elements^f school ins true tion. However, a look at state 
statutes and regulations (see Sutton, 1976) from the peripective 
of .goals and curriqulum objectives -shows that sons forces of 
traditionalism are still stronger than sj3oe forces far chmga in 
contemporary %taeric an society* For example. North Dakota stats 
statutes require the teaching of the state and IJ,S, constitutions^ 
and specifically state that "each teacher must provide moral instruction 
tending to impress upon the minds of pupils the importance of truth- 
fulness , temperance, purity, public spirit^ patriotism, international 
peace, respect foi! hones^ labor, obedience to parents, and deference,, 
to old age^' (Sutton, 1976*30)* North Carolina law requires instruction 
in ''Americanism,'- U*S. and state government, "and th.^ free enterprise system 
atthe^high school Ifvel, its history, theory, foundation, arid the 
manner in which it is actually practiced" (Sutton, 1976, 3U), 

; Similarly j.New Jersey requires ^tate and community civicf^and 
study in . the elementary school of "the- privileges and rasponsibilities . 
of citzenship as they relate to cormnunity and national welfare," 
with the purpose of ^"producing the highest type of patriotic citzen- 
ship." The state of Nevada requires "patriotic exercises'* through 
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instruction in citgtnshlp and physical training. The atate of Georgia 
requirei study on eonstitutions and "American institutions and .. 
ideals" as well as "tho toaching of. ^ericanism. " California not 
only, requires the study of American and state history and government ^ but 
also of. "prdbleme of morality^' which are linked to physical education 
and health inatruGtion -(Sutton, 1976^ 6,11^ 29, and 31). Here we ; 
can see the importanQe which several states place on deportment j 
patriotism J loyalty , and nonpolitical good citizenship roles. T^e 
clear linking of Americanlsmj free enterprise capitallam, and anti- . 
communism is also evident in state laws and regulations. Therefore, 
these imporiant aapecta of citlien education have also not changeii 
much in the lastUdecade. Good cltlMnahlpj . like law-relafced or 
free -enterprise education j is perfectly compatible with tie current 
emphasis on reading j ^Titingj and Arithmetic, if it is covered in 
terms of **respQnsibility'*( rather than rights ^ as the fourth 
^ "r"- ^ ^ ^ ' 

Our review of the current literature relating to civic education 
also helped ud to assess the impact' of other social studies subjects" 
such as economics—on civic educatipn* Economics may be taught as a 
decision making process (\eee Calderwood and Farsh, 197U) in which goal^ 
setting and policy-making ^re parts of the governing process. We 
'.also examined "fugitive'^ materials, which are used in the public schools to 
provide ra^ls tic tral^ge^triences for^-participating in presidential 
elections for atudylng futuristicsj ^d for exOTlning ll*teratura, 
and layrlad ol^ssues fqcusalng on such topics u conservation, spaalal; 
studied of Conp*e^s, ebhnic plnorltles, coratmlsm, consusierlam, 
■juvenile problems j and the like. It soon became clear that there 
was no dearth of material available for nearly every civic interest 



or every publie tastt. (Set, for example, Calderwood and Ftrsh, 
lf7U| Banks, 1976| Brannan, 1969j latey and Potter, 19735 Falk, 1976i 
Polsby^ 1968| Hiekes and Mahe, 1975} and Robb and Sobelj 1968.),,: // .^ 
* To illustrate this ipoint, let us Gonsider one special book on the 

U,S^ Constitution^ which presents a '^clause-by^clause"analysls of that" doeuttent 
In the gulae m "inqui^^prtfinted'^rad ^relevant" cti«leul«a 

.. (Dorf , Teacher Guide , 19^7, 1-lU). Desplta ^miriy ad- ^ 
monitions that students must be involved in a classroom with a parti- 
cipatoryp demooratio ollmate, this text bluntly tells the teacher, '^^/ho^ 
deaides what is relevant and what ia^ not? You do)" The author then 
'goes on to draw an analogy between a high school football coach and a 
teacher* stating neither should po 11 students m "strate^J* Hf adds^ 
"Your studenta - even those not much interested in football - wiir^g . 1 
that the- very question is absurd." He thenpraceads caution teachers ^ 
about falling prey to the "mea culpa " obsession^ saying that "Our way (the 
American way) is not perfect^" but that "perpetual fault - finding and 
eternal nit-picking" do little to ImpEove It* As an "antidote" 

to this posture 5 he ^p^ggesta . that the teacher "compare conditions in 
our country with areas in M^rica, Asis , and Latin America. . , and even 
many parts of Europe" with their "Berlin walls, or mined and barbed- - 
wire '-bpundaries . " Shifting the focus ■ in this 1977 teacher's guides . 
"our growing- problem is to keep from being flooded by illegal immigrants 
from across the;^ Mexican/and Canadian borders and by wy of the Carib- 
bean - and in such numbers that we connot properly abaorb them in our 

society" '(Dorf, Teacher^ a Guide ^ 1977. 9)* This - textbook; author is not faulted 
for hla views anymore than were the advocates of the ''Merkca, we are the 
greatasc" phUesophy of the 1960s, Neither la a unlfo™ "party line'* In politi- 
cal tduMtlpn propoaedrbut rather a more balmcedj "sic at non i>'* cl^es 
currlculim with a pplltical point md countetpolnt is suggested as helng a more 
vprthy goal for a plurallatlc, damocratlc society. Moraowr, these 



excerpts from an "up-to-date" civic edueatlbn text are fepresenta- 
tlve of strong chauvlnl^cic,' provincial , intolerant, and anti-demqcratlc 
- attitudes which still pervade the teaching of the soelal/studles . With all 
the "enlightened," "objective," and "scientific",;treatinent of politics in X ' 
certain curriculifa, projects, there are countesvailing.curriculuin ' forces at work, 
tryiiig to offset these legions of innovation by voicing their pathological 
obsession to turTS\tKe social studies Into 'a vehicle foi indoctririition^ rather 
than for a nore open educational' ays ten. 

Other basic ■sources consultad shed further Ugh yon eonfllctlng^ 

to .the„"majority position" of contemporary civic education. For exampie, 
a suryey conducted In con jmctlon with the USOE Conference^-^5rCltl»,en Education 
In Kansas City, mssourl :(see Analysis of Data - Participants' Delphi /J|k76,), 
Ijidicated that a group of some 400 rep resent ativeb from many sectors of 
American society (but mostly from the^educatlonal and govemmental sectors) had^ 
widely differing conceptions -of what citizen education is or shotUd be. A 
certain amount of consensus on desirable civic attitudes (e.g., concern for the 
coiBami good, tolermee, wllUn^eas . tq participate , poslttve self-esteem, 
knowledge seekimg, responsibility, loyalty, commimlcatlvMesa, analytic 
approach, deeislon-naklag capacity, etc.) was recorded, as well as on the 
responalbllitiea of certala societal sectors (e .g. ,-Tiotoe, school, church, 
labor, media, etc.) for fostering such attitudes. Tentative deftaltlons of 
clclzen education were also proposed, 'aese deflaltiona eontalned key words 
md phrases, such as the primacy of the home and school In tralalng for one's 
rights md respo^alblllt^s . Others stressed declslon-mafelng, conflict' 
resolution, dealing with authority, the ability md Inclination to question, 
and the necessity of partlclpatlbn In a democratic polity. Some enphaalzed 
personality eharacterlstles such as honestyi love; ei^athy; coopas'slonr : 



Integrity; imd truth for oneselfs one 'a faally,' and the society as a whole. 
Still others fpcussed on pr©blen-86l%rlng, loyalty, justice, and/or citizen: 
action as It relates to the state. . * 

An open-ended Participant's Questionnaire was also dia^lbuted at the. 
Kansas City Conference. One question asked: *Vhat Is your personal conception 
of an ideal core currlculim for enhancing citizen educatlbn at the aducatlonal 
level with which you were most familiar?" Ninety questionnaires were retumad* 
AppendlK IV contains a verbatim clcation of all responses and non-responses, 
without editing. That Is, air responses are reproduced exactly as they appeared 



Including errors In spelling md grafflnfir* The code on the left of a reply 
enables tis to refer back tp a specific questionnaire In the files of the , 
Cltiie^ Education Office in Washington, D. Resppnsea were categorized 
according tp the main lines of thought that ere rged. ; The categorization of 

responses required a nuttier of "'judgment calls;'* soto can as readily be sub = 

' ' '/ .. ^ • • ^, ■ , ■ ' . ^ ^ . 

stjaam^a under one category as mother. The constructs' which emerged were the 
following, according to their , emphasis on* 

a) ^a if -development (co^itive and affective) N ^ 11 

b) content (knowledge and concepts) N ^ 14- 

c) process (skills and yproaches) N ^ 19 ^ 

d) action (participation, to Include =^declslon^making) - N « 14 

e) combinations of the ^bove K ^ 2 

f) multldlscipilnary approach N ^ 4 

g) integration of Into all courses t N 6 

h) other coMents N ^ 5 * 
1) no responsa N ■ 1 

j) imdeclded - N « 8 :\ 

. ^ [ 

k) opposed ^ N « 5 | 



We should alio note in pass lag, that we are dealing with two types ^of processes: 
a) that proceaa by which teadier^and admihlBtratora can bettei provide cltlMn 
aducatioii^ md V) that ^^rttaaa which anhancea a^ p copa- as a' 

aitizan* Theae armot tha aama. The first process la teacher/ adminlatratar-- 
oriented, in terms of skills needed €o do a better ^ob of teaching*^ The 
saeond la cltizen-proceas oriented, In teraa of skills needed to cope as a 
citizen* On the basis of a review of these reaponsea, and permlttlrig us to 
aditarlallM it all, we wOttld have to say that the quality of the responses 
indicates how desperately we need seme fiirther serious, systematic consideration 

of tW core^curricuiuia concept, whether to vote it "up" or "down," 

■ \ , ■ ■ - . ' ' 

Our survey also took us to other -off-beat" md fugitive sources for 

citizen educar ion, such as publlc-lnterfst lobbies and vol imtary organizations* 

The Italted States probably hM more voltmtary organizations per capita than any 

other modem Induatrlalized nation. In the sl^^gle area of energy policy-making, 

an impressive nunber of national groupa^-*such as the Nader organizations. The 

League of Women Voters, The Sierra Club, Cona\naers Unions CMsumer Federatian of 

Anetica, and Americans for Energy Independence-^-have exerted major influence 

o-ter the past several years both through political activity and public educational 

■ 1 ■ ' ' ' ■ ' ^ ■ 

c^palgns * j \ , 

All cfr these nonfonnal educational orga^(|ptions , like those other less \ 
femal inputs described previously ^ Impact on the ciclzen through the family, 
aehool, mass media, church, job, or peer grbup* Consequently, we have decided 
that, our sample qf schools-based materials for civic education represents the 
perspective of the inhabitant of a school (teacher^ pupil,' administrator * 
parent, etc) looking out at the comimlty, nation, and world. The perspective 



of a el^ea lookiflg f rem the outside ^ at the sdiool la far more ^iffieult 
to mmmBm bb to nature ^tf^^#;itMt, For Instance, It Is eltar that the 
5^®"*^^^^^^^8h adiool senior hM spent more hours before the television 
set thm he hm la school or In aay other activity, with the exception of 
sleeplag. However, we have yet to deteralne the effect of televlalon on our 
youth *g tolerance for violence, or the effect of the "flldfcerlng blw parent"* 
OS chlld-'rearlng practices or popidar perceptions of political issues. It " 
was widely reported, that the ''tube" news md campalpi courage in 1976 did 
not focus on Issue^, but rather treated the eleatloniaa-a sporta - ^ , 

a horea racet to be e^act* In cQpcXusiQn, th^n^ our review of contemporary 
political Studies in America ±m a partlar vlew which accaunts for other 
nonfonnal educational influences only partially and Incompletely, Such 
influences might well become the subject for 'a ieparate study dn the political 
socialiMClon of yout-h and adults in the' coht<empbrary United States* • 
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■ ■. ■; ' ■ ■ . ^ / ■ .■ 

Pglitical Spiral Seudles/Currlculum Gu ides and Materials 

..V : ' ■■ : \: ' ■ . ^ / . ■ ■ — ~ — ■ - ■ — : 

,^e fifteen curriculum guides . and other materials Mpreaant a broad . 
spectrian bf educational aoufcei from aBveral states and locBlltlea. Nearly all 
of these curricula are traditional In nature, in that they do riot vary appraclably 
from itate and local guides prevloualy issued during tte last twenty-five , 
years. However, the guides do reflect aome of the major concerns of the new 
social studies, In that inquiry, process, and behavioral goals of education are 
frequently Interwoven with the more familiar foci repi«se«ttd by phrases such as ' 
"effective democratic citizenship." Certain of the guides (e.g. Fenton, 19fi7- 
Providence Social Studies Curriculim Project, 1968| Choosing a President, 1968, 
1969; Civic Literacy for Glpbal Interdependence, 19 76*'^ld Teachers Guide to 
•the Eleventh Grade Course on Area Studies, 1968) are either transitional, docimients 
repreSttntlng decade-old social studies pro J e'dts, or fairly new restatements of 
fanlliar curriculum goals such as •Interriational education. The sources 
consulted for this aui^y however, alsp represent efcer areas of clMzen education 
including history, citizenship, voting, decision-making, and area studies) during 
the 1970s (e.g., Cttlzefaship ; An Inter dlselB^llnar? Study . . . ., 1973; civic 
Lieeraey for Globfcj Interdependefaee . 1976| mi K-12 Course Goals In Social - 
Scienea . 1974). - 
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^* Polleteal/Soelal goals Statementa and "dbjaetives 

The twelve goals d6cum«nts aXsa represent a wide rahg^ of , statements on 
' the state, national, and pro fessl^^ The content areas again ,., 

represent eicher all phases of social studies, history, and citizenship 
instruetion,or specialized areas of study sueh as international education. 
These documents'Yoine frdm professional organizations, state departnents of 
education, political iociallzatlan^earch articles, and educational 'sources. 
The most widely distributed and most popular of these goals statements; were 
produced by the national assessment project, The Council of Chief State 
.School Officers, and two NCSS reports on social studies and civic education. 

°* Political/ Social Studies Instructional Methoda and Itoterlals * . 

Again, our selection of teaching methods books reflect elementary and 
.secondary instruction, as well as key areas of emphasis such as ethnic studies, 
the international diraensloi^ inquiry processes., contenrorary problems, and 
values education. This group of materials is quite representative of the sub- 
stmce which is, used to train teachers as to how and what to teach in history and ' 
po^lcical/social studies classes. Some of the books mitror current concerns 
icore than others-, but nearly all accurately portr^. the major trends mderway 
m the new social studies, as well as traditional concerns of this subject area. 

^' Pollt^lcal/Social Studies Textual Materials 

This final group of reprasentatlve inputs Into the social studies 
curriculum contains elementary and. secondary textbooks in social studies, 
civics, American government, problems of democracy, world history, constitutional 
govemmenc, and- American studies. Once more we have selected both tradiclonal 
' "■ ' • ■ . . ■■■ ■ ■ ■ . ■/ ■ 
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MasDfLomf, Wlchln this gmup of SdufcMt ^ome mra mora Inaovatlvs than 

= othars. /E^amplmm an "Mm, A course of Study" at the elementary. 

•; •' ^ ^ ^ / . ' ■ ■ ip' " ■ . 

laveli^aid Ayeiflgan Poll frleal BehavlQr at the leeondary level* Hweverp avan 
within the traditional civt^s currieulum wa find evidence of innovation 
(e«g«^sae J^tzen and Hac^aon, 1977); and Magruder ' 3 American 

Govaimment combiner elamants of the classical gtructural/lnstitutlonal 

approach to. government with polley/daclsion making approachas, Gonsaquantly^ 
our selection procaaSj Ilka many teKtboolca themselves, was eccleetlc and la 
descriptive of the current scena in political aducation. ^ 

CIVIC EDUCATION TAXONOmES FORTHE1970si >ETHODS , CimRICULA, GOALS AND TECTB00K5 
>!ethods Books 

The cooplate raw scores, scale s^oreSj and percentage distributions for 
the nineteen teaching methods books are prasented In Tables HV and XV* Kiase 
tables lllustrata that Che content araas most emphasised in social studies methods 
books are the inqul^ skills of critical thinking, j udgmantj and problem^iolving, 
and tha araa of decision-making processes* Also of conaaquenca are patriotism* 

. political loyalties, and essentials of democratic citlzanship , Foundations 
and basic concepta -of governmant and cross/iffCercultural studies are also well 
represented^ Recall ahd lower order political knowledge and values ara also 
atrassad, with less attention being paid to higher*order tmderstandlngSs 
skills, rad behaviors. It is slgniflcmt that these books cover the broad 
range of cognitive, affective, and behavioral obj act ives, ^though to varying 
degrees* 
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The nummatiBB of scalo and mw scores and percentage distributions for 
curriculum , guides is pregfinted In Tables 'OTand OTQ. We can'' see Chat recall, 
retognitlon, and selectlbh and lower nrdftr* skllls/underatandlnns iire ^s 

, In currlculiir^ acatements , Both the vnluativG and activity donalna arc far' 
Ip.sn well ranresented than was true for methods hook.s. As in the caad of 
nethods^the key cnntcnt areas were once anain inquirv procGsses', decisiori 
making, and fQundations and^baslc'concepts. Also of some sl^iificance wore 

. patriotism, o.^entials of democraclc citizenship , ^conipatative j*overnnient and 
political theory , and personal rights and ll]>erties, Groupy problems were also 
stressed in these guides to a relati vely high de.^ree , . , . . ' ' 



Goals St^temen^s^ . ' ^ ^ - 

The ^nlve basic poals statements simimarlied in Tables XVIII. md XIX 
(raw scores J scale scores, and perceritaf^e diRtrihutlons) llluBtrate that the 
most emphasized content areas are once again critical thinking, decision naklnp, 
and group prohlcms* Also of consequence were current events, international 
relations j foundations and basic concepts, Intercultural studies, 5:roup action, 
methodolonyj and p^overnment and the economy. As for the other major contlnuufflj ■ 
we find that least emphasized are lower order knowledges and most emphasized 
are middle and higher order values and low.er order behaviors* >fost of the 
other categories are equally well represented in these ROals, with some varyiTig 
emphasis. 
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^ Textbooks 

The^wenty-four elementary and secondary taxtbooks yielded the results 
presented for SQaleand raw scores and percentage distributions in Tables 
3K md ^I, Civic education textbooks stress lower order-taiowledges ^ 
particularly recall, and middle range affects, namely valuation. Lower prder^ 
behaviors are also stressed as are higher Drder knowledges and lower order 
skills, and imderstandlngs. The remainder of the cognitive, affective, and 
behavioral categories are fairly evenly distributed with the exception of 
three valuaCive areas which are less well represented in the' textbooks, 

THE MAgTfR GRID OF POLITICAL OTALS, >fflTHODS, CURRICULA, AND TEXTBOOKS THE 1970 

A master grid of average distributions is presented in Table XHl. This 
taxonomy is a rough SMiTnary of all foum major Inputs (goals , methods books, 

curriculum guides , and textbooks) for our taxonomic description of political 

^ ^ N ^ ^ 

education In the 1970s. The principal cognitive, affective, and behavioral 

cacegorles in the master grid are lower order knowledeks, {recall, recopiition, 

md selection) and lower order skills (ability to comprehend and interpret). 

Middle range skills and values are also stressed, as are some higher order 

knowledges J lower order skills, and lower-order behaviors, kll of the other 

cacegories are fairly equally represented and are spread across all dimensions. 

As for the content areas of civic education, we find seven topics to be 

most emphasized in the four separate sources of inputs used for this taxonomy. 

Xnterdisciplinary sCudiea, critical thinking, decision maklhg, foundations 

and basic concepts, patriotism/loyalty, essentials of democratic citizenship, 

and De^^dnal tl^rhts and liberties are the most frequently mentioned topics In 

these four source types. At a slightly lower or midran^e level are eleven other 

Copies and at a sclll lower level are fifteen other content areas, all of which 

may be aoen by consulclng Table ^XXII. 
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CQnclusiom 

When comparing th«e results wlftour taxonomlc approach to civic educatlbn 
for the 1960s and for innovative curricula for the 1960s and 1970s, several 
QQUoludlnz observations may be made. Among these are the followingi 
1. Tha^ 1960s stressed lower order knowledie (recall and recog- 

mt ion), lower-order (ability to comprehend and interpret) and higher-order 
(ability CO evaluate) skills, and both lowar-irder 

affects (receptivity and responsiveness) and lower-order behaviors (present 
Involvement, etc,). Innovative curricula for the 1960a and 1970a more 
unifoD**. .^creased all aspects of copiltion, affects, and bejiavlors, while 
stressir- higher^order skills, knowledge, and values, yet lower-order 
behaviors. The traditional curriculmn compos itev for the 1970a was more 
like the innovative curriculiffl distribution for cognitions, values, and 
behav-'ors in te^s of a more imiform spread; but lower order knowledges, 
skills, axid behaviors and middle range values were stressed in these sources 
2. .The content areas given greatest weight in the 1960s were basis clvla 
interests and values/citizenship essentials, historical backgrounds , 
foimdations and basic concepts, personal rights and liberties/Constitution, 
government and economics, international relations, intercultural studies, 
critical thinking, and group problems. The innovative curricula for the 
1960S and 1970a were also more tmifom in their emphasis on all topical 
areas, with ^ress on decislon^maklng, critical thintdng, political processes, 
current events, problem-solving, interdisciplinary and intercultural studies, 
personal rights/Constitution, foundations and basic concepts, and historical 
Dackgromds. The traditional curricula for the 197{^ were much like the 
innovative curricula stressing decision-making^, critlcajl^ thinking = 
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probleiBs, ^thodele^, , personal rights/ Constitution, fomdatlons and 
basic concepts, citizenship essantials, and patriotisffi/political loyalty. 
In Sim, we can see a shift from the 1960s . to a greater emphasis on critical 
thinliing, decis ion -making , aethodology mcL group action. Interdisciplinary 
^studias, and foundations /basic concepts in the 19708. This shift is away from 
■^asic civic interests and values, hiscorical background. International 
relations, ,and , government and the econoiny. However, the new relative 
emphasis on critical thinklng/declslon-niaklng/basic concepts Is one of 
desree rather than kind; the curricula for the 1970 (both Innovative' and 
traditional) more imiformly stress all contant areas, with certain topics 
(e.g. decisionmaking) being more emphaaiMd and others (e*g/j prablaM) relatiys' 
ly lasa. In the cognitive, affective, md behavioral domains we also find 
mre imlforfaity of stress In the 1970s ^(for both traditional and 
innovative curricula) | but lower^order processes are less stressed than 
IdJle or higher-order skills, understandings, values, and behaviors-. The 
ist dramatic shift, as a matted of fact, from the 1960s to the 1970s is 
the lesser relimce on lower-order processes and the trend toward highiar-order 
skill, value, and behavioral development, 

Hia results of this taxonomic approach to civic education in the 19703: 
provide a more varied picture of more convantlonal^curricula for the 
1970s than^^as originally supposed. That is. It was hypothesized that 
greater rallancepn patriotism, loyalty, historical background , structures/ 
institutions, and lower-order processes would be evident in the standard 
curriculLm fare offered in American schools. Ho^iver, «ils is clearly not 
the case. The new social studies movement seems to be having a much ^ 
broader effect than was originally supposed. Furthermore, some ^ the 
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chargas levelled in 1971 by the APSA/PSEP Gominittee no longer have the 
force or sting they did when applied to the traditional curricula of the 
1960s Much of that criticism has been blmited by quick revisions of 
social studies^ materials, both traditional and innovative, so that the' 
"stuff ' with which to teach the new social studies is there for the teacher 
and student to use if they so choose* 
5* We shall say more about new goals for civic education in the 1980s and 
1990a in the next section of this report. However, at this stage let us 
merely say that p^frplte the traditionalism of many state statutes and 
reg^ations and the abstract nature of manjs poj^ltical goals statements, the 
. canvantional currlculiOT in the 1970s is quite contemporai^ in its methods 
and content* The Gross report* cited previously in this section, questioned 
where teachers were getting the materials to teach the new social studies, 
since they were mifamlllar with major social studies projects. This 

survey ladleatM that teasers are in faet being exposed to the ^lew aoel^ 
Studies through goals statemfi^ts, Mtheda, trrinlagp Mrrtculum gtddes, md 
Ce^books. Consequratly, It is no surprise that teadiers eaa respond pdaitlvely 
when asked ^aut their tovolvement md ^^llarlty with new^ aa^al studies 
materials md Mthads. The neir saclal studies are flrs^y entr^ched in the ^ 
^erlcan skoals today thrau^ a not so quiet ar subtle revolutla^ That 
revalutlon is mo far advmeed O^th certain natable exceptions discussed prevlausly) 
that it is i^aradaxleally hidden by being sa ^^ous* it only beeomes cedent to the 
observar who can put aside many af the charges so fraquantly levelled against the 
domlnmt forces af '^radltlan^lsm" In current civic education. For instauca, moat 
of the non-prajeet material developed in law related dtl^en education md nearly 
all af the aaeerlal developed In environmental education aver the^las't decade is 
baaed on the new social studies ; yet teadierSiF using these materials may well not = 
recall my apeclflc major projeet usm. If asked to do so. i * ; =Vi 
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Finally, this ffurvey.of political materials for the 19^Gs. should not be 
Interpreted as Sayiag that the curriculum revolution is over; far from it. 
Instead, we are merely^saying that some of the dragons of traditionalism 
have been slain in the 1960s and 1970s. That there are many new challasi 
to be dealt with by curriculum Innovatori of the future (e.g,, the. 
democratlzatiori" of the i^ool and the developii^nt of balanced and reasoned 
iDyalty/patrlotlsm) almost goes without saying. Innovation la but one of ^ 
several such toplca dealt with in the next, 
of this report. 
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Sandow, Stuart and twley Apker (eds.). The Folltics of Education : " * . 
' Cballengea to State Board leadership . Bloominfton, Ind. : Phi Delta 
Kappa, .Inc. , 1975. ^New York City SaSool , District gpala for 1970 's). ' 

Social. Studi es fGharacterlstic Levels of Achievement,K-a . Fairfax, ?a.: 
' ^^12*"*"*®"^^ "^"**^"°*""^^ Services ^4 Fairfax County Public Schools , 

Taachera' Guide >to the meventh Grad# Course on Area, Studies . - Minneapolis: 
Project Soclpl Stadiea Curriculum Center at the University of Minnesota 



G. pQlitieal/Soaial Goals Statanenta ind Objectivaa 

Baektri ^mmm M. An l^^natloft of Ob.laotivegi Needg, and Morltias In * 
' Intarnatlonal Edueatj or in U . "3 Secondary and Elimentary SchQols . 
Waahin^bnj D T C.i USOE Final Raport, 1969. 

Calif Drnia Stat wide Soaial Seianae Study Commttaa, Soolal Selencas 

Bducation j^amaWork^fOT Public Schools . Sacramento , Oalif . t 

%ilifornia Dapartmant of Education > 1970 , -i 

"Citizanahip and Social Studaaa, 197S-i976r Boston, Maaa.i Miasaohusetta 
Dapitf'tment of Education^ 1976, 

Conmittaa on Citizen Education,: "IffaotiTa Citi^enahlp Education i A Basic 
Goal of Education in tha United States" , Council of Chief State School 
Officars, 1976. . ' 

Conmittaa on Pre-^ollagiate Education. ^^Political Education in the Public 
■ Schools,, The Challenge for Political Science" S . Washihgton, D. G. t 
Amarican Political ScianQa Aasoclatidn, Summer 1971 > U31-U57, 

Fair, Jean and Dana ffiarfman (ede;), ^WSS Reporti, on Nat^bal Aaaesement 
of Educational ft^op^ees** Social Education j7ol, 38p|o. 5, May 197i, 

Lahgton, Kannath P. and M. Kant Jennings, "Political Socialization and ♦ 
the High School Civics Curriculum in the TTnited State%" American - . 
Pplitical Scianca Raview , 7ol* mi. Mo c 3.f3eptembar 1968, B^i-867'. 

tfanson, Gary rt ^> Social Studleg Curriculum Guidelinag . Waahington, 

D. C/i ^ National Council for. the Social Studlasi 1971 • - ' 

^ ' ' I \ \ 

National ^aesiment., Citizenship Objaoti^es (1969*70 Aseeasment and 197^-75 
RaTlaion) in Jaan Fair (ad.)* National Aseeesmant and Sdcia]^ Studlas 
Education. Washington, D C, 1 National Council for. the Soc2|l Studies 
1973/lilBO available from EHC, USGPD, and National Asseiament, 
^ Edu cation Goinmiasion^of tha Statas, Denvar, Colo*) 



Robinson, Donald /f.,rb ftbmieing ft-actloea in Civic Education. ashing- 
ton, D. C.I National Council for the Social Studies, . 1967 / 

tJ. S. Commisaion for UNESCO/ "Securing/Man ^s Survival 1 Toward a Baaic Course * 
of Study I in -William J. Ellana (edO burriculum Handbook for School ^ ' 
. Sspcutlves ^ Arlington, 7a. 1 Amarican. rAsaociation of School Administrators 

• 1973. r ^ _ ' 

Weatln, Allan ^ al I." Cine Education in a Crisis Agei An Altarnative to 

* - Raprassion and ft-a volution . New lorki Teachers Collage, "Cblumbia 

Univarsity,/Septeiiber 1970, : 
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D, Political/SoGial Studies InatruetiQnal Methods Mid I&terlals 

Bantej Janea A* ( @d Or Teaahlng Ethnic Sfcudieai CQneepta and Strataglea , 
Waghingtan^ p* 'Q.t NatiQnal Gounell for ths racial Studiei U3rd lear- 

^ ■• . ^ ■ \ , = ' . . ^ 

.BaGker, James M- and Howard D. Mahllngar ' (eds.)* International Dlmeneions 
in the^ SoQlal Studlea 5 38th learbook. WashlngtD^i D, G, 1 National \ 
Council for th# Spcial StudieaV 1968. \ \ '~ ' . '. 

, Bayar, Barry K. Inquiry In the Social Stadl4i i A Strata^ for JtacMng , 

Columbusj OhibVs qharlaa 2/ Merrill Pub OoV^ 1971." ~ / 

Elwians Xae^ ^ a^. Toward SffectlTa Instruction in Secondary Social 
Studleg . " gostons Houghton ^tifflin Company ^ 197U, . 

Feldmanj Martin and Eli Seipnan* The Social gtudlaii .Structural Models ^ 
and Stratagles , ^Englewood Clif^a,- N* J,i Prentice Hall. Tnc 1969- 

Hoppar^ Alan J. and Thomas F Ryan* Social Studlea and the Child's 

■ lb<panding Self. New York 1^ Intext Sducational Publishers^ 1973. " 
* . " 

Jaro llmlk^ ^John and Hub er M. ¥alih/ ^Headl-nga for Social Studies In 
glamentary Education . New lo^r Maomlllan Co, / 1^^^^ ~ . 

Lae^ John H, TeachinR Social Studies In the Elementary School , New York: 

' The Free Preas^ 197U'. [ ' ^ ' ^ ' 

Martorella^ Peter H. Concapt Learning In the Social Studies 1 Models for 

Structuring Curriculum / Scrantori^ Pa/i Intejrt.Educatloral Publishers ' 
1971/ . " " " " " ^ ' . ^ 

MaasialaSj .Byron G,^^^, Social Issues Through In^try' Coping In an Age of 
Crisis . ^glewood Cliffs,; N. J*'f Prentice Hall^^?^. < 



Measey , Raymond H* , (ed> % Cfltetroversial Issues In -the Sbclal Studies 1 A 

Contemporary Perspagtlve , WaBhlngtont cVi National Councir for the 
- Social Studies. 1975, ' .X. 



Mchaelia, John Av^ and Everett T. Keach/ Jr. (ads.X Teaching fitratagles 
for Blamentary School^ Social Studies , Itasca ^ Ill,i F, 1. Peacock 
PubHaharSj Inc* 1972' % ' '^'^ ^ 

Morrissett^ Irving and Williams Stevens, Jr. (eda.X Social Science In 

the Schoola ik Search for Rationale . Jfew Yorki Holt, Rinehart and ^ 
. Winston, Inc. /I? 71. / ? ' 

Ord, John E.> " glementary School Sd^ial Studies for Today 4 Children , 

New lorki Harper and Howe Publiahers , 1972. V • * . 

Hemy, Richard C, it International Learning and International. .Education 

in a Global Age , - Bulletin hi., Washington, D C,i National Council 



for the Social Studies , 1|7SZ 
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Sistrunk, Waltar and Robert M^s on.' ■ A Priititle&l Approach to Secondary 
ggclal Studlea . Dubuque, lowai.' Will^ira C, Brown Cor Publishers, 

1972.; ■ " " . ' 

Thomas J Murray ^nd Dale L. Bruba^fr, Daclslons In Tgrnehltig Elementary 
Social Studl0g » Belmont j California i ¥adsworth Publiahing 
, Co., 1971V " 



tfrbbtlohdej Carl knd Jaak Fraenkelj (ads.) Valuea of" tht Amerlban 
Herltagei Qhallange^ Caie Studies, and Taaehlng Strategiai j 
U6th Yaarbo^te ; WashingtoTi, p,C,f National Council for the 
Social Studlibs, 1976. 



Wesley , Ed^r B4 and Stanlty P, Wronski. Teaching Secondary Social 
Studies Iq a World Soaiety . Lexington , Mass , t "D*"C7 Heath 
and Compariyj 1973. ' . 
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E. PQlitical/Social Studies Textual Materials (llementary and Secoridary) 

^derson, Eitoa A. Gommunitlei and Their Needa , Morristown, NeW' 
Jarseyi Silver lurdett Co. ^ 1969. 
»■ 

Bill, Grant T. ,and Lee J,*Roich. Civics . Chicago, lll.i Follett" 
Fublishing Co., 1973 V ~' '/ 

' Bard, Harry ^ at al. Cltiepghip and Government . New York r Holt,' 
/Rinehart/ and ^/inston , Inc . , 1^66, 

. _ " . . ■ ■ ■ ■ .. . , . . ■ 

Brandwein, Paul F,,et al. The Social Scienceai Conceptg and Valuea .^ 
New York I Harcourt 3race Javanovich, Inc . , 19?0| 19?3, and 
1975 , 5 vtols . 

Brown, •Stuart 0., Ruasell P. Farnen. and Charles Peltier. Government , 
The .toerican Syetem . New Yorki Macmillian Coi, 1973/ 

Br uner, Jerome et al* Mani A Course of Study . Cambridge, Mass i 
Educational Develpment Center/ 1969, (multiple volumes, print 
and non-print materials). 

Cooper, Kenneth S. Man and Chanee . Morristown, New Jersey i Silver 
BurdettCo,, 1972. - " 

Davis, O.L. Exploring the Social Sciences , New York ^ American 
Book Co., 1971, 2 vols/ " ; 

DoV^f, Phillip, The Congtitution. of . the Unit ed State s. New York* 
, Oxford 3ook Go. , 1977V " — 

Ebenstien, William and Edward iMill. American Government , r^orristown^, 
New Jersey r Silver Burdett Co, , 1968. / . . 

Feder, Bernard. The Frocaga of American Gov ernment. New York- 

. Noble ^and Nodle, iy'/^/. " ^ a 



"Pre© Enterprise System^^ Richmond, Va , ^ State ^artment of 
Education, July, ^1973. ' 

Gordon, Alice K., The Promise of America . Chicago, 111^; ^Science 
. ' Research Asaociatea," 1970, - ' - 

f/ordon, Irving L. , American Studies . New^^York: Amsco School 
Publications, Inc . , 1975. , , 

Hart,ley, William H,^ and William S. Vincent. CiV^lgs . New York: 
H-ircourt ,^ Brace, ^^nd >7brld, 1967,^ ' ' ^ 

• ^- ^ - . * . • ^ ■ ■ ' ^ 

Jantzen, Steven and Carolyn Jackson. ^ American Citgenahip Program 
'New York I Scholastic 3ool^ Services , 1977,, U vols. " 

' f ^ 

King, .Prederifck M. et al. Qommunlties V^nd Socr'gl Needs . Laidlw Bros, 
Hi verfrn^t^,^!! . , 1969. / \ " " ~r " ^ ^ 
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Ludlum. Hobert P.^et al, ^er ic an Go ver nmef) Bostons Houghton 
. Mifflin Co., 1969, V. , ; ■ ' --^ ■ 

^% " . • ' 

Maaslalaa. Ifyron and Jack Zevin. World' History Tbrougli Inquiry . 
Chicagoi Rand McNally^ 1969 J ~3 vols. " " 

Mahlingerj Howard D. and John J. Patriek,. ^erican Political Behavior 
Lexington, Maes . 1 Qinn and Co* , 1972 a^l977 ~ 

Medldnaghan^ William A*., Magruder 'a American ftevernment . Rockleighi 
New Jersey f Allyn and Bacon, Inc , , 1970 /and 1976,; 

Rogere, Vincent, This Is Man . Morristownj New Jersey 1 Silver 
Burdett Co., 1972. ' . \ 

Riddle, Donald A. (fd. ) , Contemporary Igsues in toerl can D emocracy . 
St, Louii, Mo., I McQraw Hill Book Co., 1969, 2nd ed. 

Steinberg J Samuel , ^erican CQvernmgpt_ a_nd Poli ti cs . New Yorki 

/ Oxford Book CoT, 197b^ ' ' ^ ^ - /' : 



MAJOl TBEMES, FEINCIPAL INTmPMTCTIONS * CONCLUSIONS, fJm mCOmmDATlOm 

The final chapcar of chls rapdrt prasefics soma of the major chemes and 
pftnelpal intmtptmtmtions am wall as aaveral l^orcant aonelusloQa and poll^ 
raeoomandatloiis mtrnmiilng from our stu^ of el'rlc aduqatlon la Che Blcentefli^ 
tilai Tear of tha^^^^riean demsoratle raptAlle« In this portion of tha study 
va shall also prasant soma baekgroimd Information on the eontaqpara^ 
political md aducatlonal saane against lAleh to display thasa findings , wfai^ 
are nsaful for eurrlsnlisi davaloparss lat parsmst buraauaratSy teaafaars, 
profasslonal educators or politiaal salentists ud other raaders of thld 
raport , j . — i : . 

t ri' .Qonsiftiars of this ^formatiotf , much like the authors thamsalTeSp ara 
moat likaly aqmi^ttad to the AmricaQ political system and to Its -^lability 
and iapro^mnt. Tha whole sociarfp In^udtag Its aducational institutions ^ 
a^i rasponslble for producing an effectlvap participant*orlanted, and 
supportl^ citizenry in plurallstla America during the last quarter of tha 
wmtieih century s 

Tha auicural and aducatlonal pluralism praviously dascrlbed In this report 
is a scrangth and a weataass of tha Italtad States as It approachas its 
mlliannitA In the year 20^. Tha prinelp^ quastion remaining Is whather 
or not the politick and adueational systei^ can Unction aff actively \ 
^thin tha context of tha COTtrapora^ tensions of cltizanship, to which wa 
have rapeaCadly refurred during our affort to produca thase indicas af 
dvlc/citl^an aducatlan. We hava al^o disuased tha graat varlaty in 
the n« S« politilcal aducation systam which is as ^riegated and cam;gla% as 
tha political system which 1^ si^ports. Tat wa ham also imcovared 
md eKtractad some undarlyittg^ 



foundation stones which aupport^thl* sogje^al superatrueture. pur major 
theme In this section of. the iiiport.^s throughout the study. Is the theme 
p£ ^Ity In^verslty— with all the d^amism, confllct(,synerglain, and ' 
laicertainties^l^^ this phras^ evokes. Once again, let us look at some, 
of the present ani tnmedlate realities which nay be both enlightenliB and 
confotmding to some readersi they like the rest of us , are often pre- 

posseased with a desire for a measure of simplicity and certainty in these 
troubled t±mas-%m era pTOducdagighafrsevew^^ political educators 

have called a 'triBis"ln Ameriean eitizenship and in its edueational 



companerits , 



* The Cu rrant Seenar Some Elemantj of Signific^ace for Citizen Education 
In a recent study, R. Freeman Butts (Butti, 1976) discerned' four 
majior themes of American cimc education in its 200 year historx* The 
fi^t of these is the revolutionary C1776*-1826) ideal of harmony, unity, 
and homogdheity, and the ynifora development Cthrough the pxhllc schoola) 
of lltaraay, liberty, loyalty morality/ and an. elite of rational citizen- 
leaders who revered the Constitution and worshipped the charismatic spirit 
□ f George Washington--"first in war, first In peace , first in the hearts of 
his cotmtpymen*" The second theme emerged du^lfig^he post-revolutionary 
period (1826-1876) and, while it accepted the basid ci^c ^rtuas of the 
foimding fathers, it took on feattires of the Prbtesfc^t ethic and 
capicallsmj Including hard Wrk, diligence, obedience, sacrifice, thrift, 
honesty, and progress through individual effortj ^tTie fear iDf God, and 
devotion to m imdafined IdeaL of liberty. . nils period (although also 
having undercurrencs best characterized as being ieffersonlan,. pluralistic, 
and democratic In nature)^ was much lil^e the preceding era. in Its ■ # ' 



Federalist, tradltiQnal, and qotsi^^^^ to property, class 

disttnetlons, mid obedience to lagiif au^orlty. The now classic divlstoa-^ 
between politics md education (not accepted by loUwers of Jmtfmwm md J 
saa.OT Democratlc-Republlcana) took a firra holH at tjis tlm^ especially ' 
ffr davotees :of Horace M^n*i "practical'' views on the iubject, ttatlving ftoa^ 

his years of eK^erlenca as secretary to the Massachusetts state bo^rd of 

fl ■ -. ■ 

education. Constitution worship and devotion to separation of powerl/ 
checks and balances also bacaae hallmarka of ''political aducatlon" 
(Mmh's o^m phrase) as did the oblective of assl^lation of the 
liranlgrant and working class child into the schools of America^ whldi were 
then divided into black and white comon schools In North and Sox^^ 
alike, ; ^ ' ^ ^ /A 

The third and fourth maior themes of S, civic a ducat Ian are^ 
"progressive modernization" (1876-1926) and the "reform AovMient'V (1926- 
^976)^ During the progressive period, the established tradition of loyalty 
and devotion to God, coimtry, and its WASP leadership remained solid; yet 
the demands of new times required an Intense devotion to new Amerlcm 
ideals "Sxpans ion s ffl&!%i#est destiny, empire, a^^ortlng democracy, as well as 
fear of that which was forelpi, alien, and mfamillar, feuch as socialism, 
coOTimiismi revolution, and other "un-American" doctrine^. The now 
familiar loyalty oaths , public pledges of allegiance/ and singing of a 
national mthem then took Wot, Horatio Algar^bscaae the new symbol of 
unrestricted, frea-enterprise, industrial capitalism and its accomplishments- 
made possible by free dom from govarnmental interference* At*^ th^^j^e 
tlmaf the 'feuckrakers"and progressive reforaers cried for governmental 
reform and regulation, as well as more himiane treatment of prisoners , 



children, woman, and the ekploltgd coneimer and American in general V* 
= Thii dri^ toward ^Aicericanlgatlon raqulred greater itudy of American 
hiatory, less of civil gov|rnffienc, with the emphaals (like that on 
alaasical: studies) on teaching . the structure ^ method and 

thought proaasses of his tory-^--the critleal- thinking, problem-solving, 
inquiry proeeis , ^or /'mental disclpli^e'^of that era, . Conmimlty eivica, 
the social studies^ tod problems of demoerm^^ as , wall as history (as 
■ was mentioned in Chapter I of this study) also emgrged than, ' 
; l^erdlscipllna^ approaohes tcT^chieving ''social 

effielency," '^partieip^lqn, " '^^ell heing," and "relsvahce," The demo era- 
. tiiacion of the schools, attention to both cOOTimity and world concerns, 
and a withdrawal from for^l constitutional study were other themes of 
the progressive reform period* The fpiral and cyellcal atudy of eKpanding 
commmiitias , history , cl^cSs and gtegraphy also becaM a deainant pattern i 
this time, however; but It foitared its; antithesis in the form ofja ^ 
multi-generational reform movement which extends to the present day. 

The new reformers' of the 1930s- espoused a new social welfare , /collec- 
tive, responsibility, and the philosophy of mutual Interdependence through 
the social studies and social science currlculiffli. The basic reform of 
Americm life and education, rather than its maintenance, became the new 
theBBs of edueation for deoocracy. Inproved self-realization, htman rela- 
tionships, econonlc efflgleney, and civic responalULlty are familiar 
objeetlyes of this era. Soctal Justice, political activity, social imder- 
standlng, ei^c tolermce, resource conservation, applied science, law and 
order, consiror economics, duty and politics, loyalty to democracy, md both 
critical judgTOnt and world eitlMnat^p became particular elements of 



£h±a "new radleallam," At the same time/a devotion to improved damoeracy' 
at hdwa and anti-eommunism abroad rttumad ohm again, to Che neglept of 
the study of politieal powers influence, decision making (and even . ' 
liberty) T^hlch, together wlch an enphaaia en political paMlcipatlon and the 
new s tract ure-of*dliciplinag approach were co^a ting goals;, toto this 

disarr^ed scene, the new social^studiea movement arrived in the 1960s; 
its influence lasts mtil the present day. ' - 

'Itt 200 years of civics 4n ^erica^ Butts sees that the' need for 
.. f ^ ''^ ' ■ s ' . , 

"social cohesion md .miity" through a "new" civic education maveinent was 

yWt by either "liberal re for^rs" to' mold "a new social integration" or 

social harmony" (in . the Revolutionary or Progresslve^ras ^ Che New 

Deal^ and the New Frontier/ Great Society periods), or by "conservative 

forces" prdmoting ^aricanism and resisting ."alien" Influences {such as 

during the 19 and early 20th century immigrant- waves ^ the -R^d icares" ^ 

of the 1920s and 1950s, and t]^e World War Md Cold War perioas ^f the 

present century) . He does not, perhaps wisely, predict which direction the 
rtvlcs pemdultm will swinf In the remainder of the centu^--towards a new 
radlc^isa or back to a therMdorian pertod of reaction md consolidation* 

Sie American Pdpl ic and Its Schools : ' . 

The American public frequently wants^schools to be "doing morej " 

not leas than that for which they are usually responsible* In the area of 

.citizenship education, ^for Ixample^ five of the top tan goals and concerns 

of a representative gro^ of 100 community leaders, employers, parents ^ 

arid other adults, teachers, and students in selected school districts In 

' ' ' - ■ «... 

>[assachusetts dealt with areas such as consenfatlon of natural resources, 

respect for personal dignity, development of moral values , 'knowledge about 

Americ^ government , and imderstandlngof tim rights and responsibilities of 

clzitenshlp. (The other major concerns were job finding, >ork e5cperience, 

reading and wrlcing, and parenting.) At the bottom. of the list of 



respo^idenCs' concernsi t^ete ph^eleal fitness and both American and world 

: h^Btdry. (Massach;Msetts Education^ Assessinant Prograin, "ClClzen Attitudes 
Toward Education," 1974-1975, 16-22). ' ' 

In a similar listing of sixty goa^ atattements the Massachuaetts . 

. aaseasment p'rofrain revealed that one-third of the goals pertained to 

@ ■ ■ - ' 

citizen education, tfocial studies, and history,. Examples of . goals 

receiving ' more than. 70% support were problein-^olvlng, self-respect, 

and personal dignity. Those having over 60Z" support were "respectins a^ 

working with other ethnic group menbers" and 'aisfclnguishlng fact from 

opinion." 0»er 502 endorsed"understandlng and obeying laws , "values' education, 

and the welfare of othjirs. Over 40% gave, high ati.npr to goals relating to 

television and newspaper analysis, equality of opportunity, conflicting 

beliefs, plann^g, conservation, population, and energy.' Over 30S 

Identified goals such as pollution, soverninental functions, the economic sys 

•tem, and governmental improvement as being important. Fewer tkan 30% 

Clo'-aSfi) ranked copnunlty involvement , ethnic group eontrlbutions , 

knowledge of ethical/ social values of past and present cultures, and study 

of past civilizations as being Important. In 'sum, these respondents - 

aiost highly rared the development o I Individual arid^sociai attributes 

(such as ethical and moral values, self-confidence, reliance., 'knowledge 

and respect rather than factual Information oar haslc academic 

Skills, (Maasaehuaetts Educational Assessttent Prbgram^ "Pi^'lic Response 

td^ Educational Goals," 1974-1975, 16-23>* ' 

, A naclonal survey of 1,549 adults by the Gallup^ Poll In the- spring 

o/l976 also prbvldes^ soma insight into the public:' s ediicational views, 

Nea?ly of^this sanpla gave .the schools V rating of "D,"'"Fall," or "Dan't 



ii if ' ' • , -. ' ' • . ^S*'%^ 

' X ■ . . - . . .,V . 

to^'^or 4a^ **A" or VB" Mtlttg* ^ 

The Amertem piAlle pmreelvied the pi^llc scheols as'sufferlng^rott OTrtaln 
Mjplf i?TObl«ras p Mieng the top four haing lack oi 4iBQ±plinml integratlen/ 
segrigaclofi/buslagy lapk of pt^aper flnanalsl auppeM cu^rleultra, 
\, *.Tb±rty-eighE 511 of raspopdaM^wmted i^re teaf^lag of basio skills , ^ 

. * mora disclpiinej hatter meetlng^ needs, imp^ovad , 

parenc/school relations p mora emphasli *on feoral developTOtit and. career 
development, and b^|er opportunitlas^ for teachers to be kept up, to d«e, 
^ Th6 public vaa also In favo^-(77i) of courses to help parents h^lp their - 
childran In sAool (and 51^ ^ere' trilling to pay for It through. higher ^: 
. taxes) . An ovewhelMng nuobar (90^)-alsQ indicate;d 

serve on a citizen advlaojy committee for tha school board and 47% 
Identlfiadachool^ discipline as a dmslrable area in which to serve^ as , 
eontraacad tlth 19% in education for eltiMnship ^ XGallup,, 1976)/V 
*^ As with t^^ Massachusetts aiseeswent *rtfsults , this Gallup Poll 

' foimd chat tha public most wanted children to learn to think for themselvas 
^ (263), to gat along "with others (23%); to bewllling to get along with 
others (23%), to accept responsibility i (21%) , . to have high moral 
standards (132), mdt^be eager to learo (IIS) . Both schools and parents 
ware held fesponBibla by from 12% to 32% of the public for neglecting to 
promota moral standards, responsibility , thinking for oneself, arid 
,eagamaas to leam, AXeachers^' qualitiss foimd most desirable were 
ef^ective/^^sirable commimicatiort, dlscipltoe, inspiration^ morality, ' . 
love, dedication*- friendliness ^ and dress. Raspqndenta also wantad more 

■ f- " • . .■ \ ' ^ : : ■ ■ ' ■ ^ . ■ 

It educatibn, were against droppirtg the school-leaving age, and had^ 
^mlKed .gmoWons about ceacher's unionsi'but they approVhd of ■extension of \- 
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teacher bargaining . If che ax had to fall" oji school i*rsonnel, these 

; : • .. • . - * . . . ■ . . 

taxpayers war* .much more in favor of eliminating adinlnlstr'atots and ' 
counselors than they were for cuts In teacher pay ■or ntobert . 
Contradictory as It b« ^ the public wants to keep things audh as 
they are In the. schools, yet they also favor' reduced.taKcs as sdhool ■ 
populations decrease, but silent on conconltant staff reductions. 

Curlbusly.anough, perhiaps from fear of added cos ts^ the publtc Is 
not in, favor of live-in boarding schools for prohltm chlldrenfand they I 
are e^fely split en pi^llc child-care ceriters. . The group' was In favor 
of a standard national ceat for graduation md a diplema* JAivenile courts 
aUo came in for rough^treatmant^ ±h that 41% of the s^ple believe they ' 

are^ doing a poor J 6b* mid only 37% credit these' courts with doing a. fair 

- / . ^ ■ [ ^ ■ . i ■ ■ . 

Job, An even larger nmnber (59%) linked the so-called "dacllne'* In 

. natl^al test scores with a decline In educational auality 

factor, fGallup, 1976), [ . . ■ 

Recent Cltlzenshlp/Social Studies Assessment Results and Civic EducaCion Today 

Also shedding some light on the current status of civic, 
education are results from^ a bicentennial nationkl assessment of citizenship 
and social studies In the spring of ! 19 76 (National Assessment, 1976 and 
1977). This survey of 5,000 students aged 13 and 17 showed some^strangths 
and weai-Jiesses in the American civic education system. . For example, high 
scores (over 69% correct) were registered for ' : students who kn'ew that 
the President, judges, and army generals always have to obey the law, 
that the Congress or the President cannot, stop the mass media from " ' . ' 

criticising the government la Eolation of ^frced^. 6f/the pVess, that 




' /Congrass' cdmiot eatabllsh a najcidiial chuffeh by lav?, and" that , all ,pacj>le ' 
shayld have the right to vote r^gardleas of -Income .or sex. 

Large numbers* aisp^ainta^ned ^chat race should have no bearing on 
VAoosing a f riend or buyihg a house, md chat one abllijtt^^ arifa skills 
_ should deter^we whether or not Irie^gets a Job . ^bout half of ^the 
dtydenta realize t^at each ^state has two senators and that representative 
areUppo^tloned' b3r>^^ 22% of the two agi groups 

recD^ized that Congress could cut off fimds to block a presidential War, 
35^ beliei^evthat rthe Presldemt can Appoint Congressmenp and ;32?4 
^ seventii^n year olds dp not thlnlc £t l^ortant to voee in all elactldns, 
. or to vdte if it appears that their candidate is not going .to wla. 
About the \same Climber C 3 7S) would either call someone in authority or try 
to stop the\ conflict, If they saw students ^fighting in a school hallway, 

The fimctions of courts, the scope of presidential powers ^ lo^cal 
government acclvitlfs, and rights of an accused were recognized by a 

: ■ ■ \ , : , ■ ■ .. ■■ . - / ^ ^ ' . 

majority or rao^a of the students. The study also fbikd that thirteen and 
seventeen^ year o^ds basically respond ■^milarly to Social and political 
attitudinal state^pnts and that these resul*ts^^ change very little in high 
school, gotne consistent black, white, mA regional virlat ions were noted; 
but high levels of psrental eduaatlon md rMidence in affluent urban and 
stAurbaa areas provid to be the algnlf leant ^variables in explaining high ^ 
Msessn^ reaults, \ . Jfost importantly, however, student^ who 
discussed political lipsues in their classes ^ a moderate or frequent^ " 

level Cat both age levels) scored well'above those who rarely, did; so.. At 

• ^^ . ^ ^ ' ^ 

age seventeen, sti^ents^wh©^ have more"frequentiy- stdSied how ^t£> acquire. 

md analyze information'^ about political issues *also scored well above 



. ■■■ ^ • • • : ■ ■ ( ■ ■ ': ■!:. 

'their coynterp arts who answerma *"not much*" Thu% student a who^Vdlskt^ 
\ policies did -better thm those who did not|^dild tho^e who ^h^ ' 
politics the most' did much' better th'an tho^ 'whd' h'advndfc^ (M^tio^a 
Assas^ant^ 1976, and 1977) 1 V ^ ' 4 . . ' ' 
^ ^ In auraniyj the fol'ldwfng^ signlflctot fes,4iits were ofitalned^ in the 

. • " ' -J V ■ ; - .■ ' ' . ^ - ■ ' ■ 

latast^citlzsnahlp MSesa^ent- - ^ ^\ ' / 

Soci^ Attitudes^ - Host *atudetits ppposed dlicriininatlori based^on 
^ sex, .rate * religion^* md ""politicsi ^ Females inorei ^ - . 

often than male? opposed aeS dJscrimJjiatijdn ^iri hiringi^j&d b-lack sttidents 
were more often bppipsed hdth to racial and sexual ^^LtfcVimlnatiBn^ 

Ihljfteen-year^old bladks were more in favor ^of discrimination = ' ^ 

. ' ■ > ' ^ - ■ ' ' * ■ * I t ^ * 

ha^ed on "political afnli4tlonp perh^a beauaa blac^ plmyed audi a 

^al^ificanc iele ia pitting a DeWeratic atoialstra^ion in the White House 

4 that they; brieve they deserve special 'Cdnslderation . 

f ^ : ^ ^ . _ ^ / ■ : ^ ^: / ^ ■■ 

(Indeed^ la recent ^ years blacks in the federal .bureaucracy' In Washington , 
D* C, , have* been emj^loyed at a mucH^iigher proportion than their national 



percefftage of %2% 6t^h% popidation, though ^n4t high*levrfl 
'^federal posts * ) Overall It was found that fdmales generally outperform ' 
males on democratic attltudinal itema} yet 'rn^re frequent qlass discussion 
and study- of political issues has only a slight positive effect on such ' 
attttudes * ,In leneral^ racial ^ trust is hlghi but blacks do not trust 
blacks (or whites) as much as whites do^^perhaps because 'of an impaired 
self-image and the , Infruehce of stereotyping , 'crime statistics, or the 
rtallcies of living in the inner city where /crime is so high. Lower 
levels of trust In blacks were consistently recbrdid by Southeastern^whltes ; 

significant numbers of SoutheasCerners did not approve of having 
black friends or teachers*/ ' . * 
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\ • , " ' ■ - ' ^ 

PolltlcjLl Attitudes - Ilany o^^ the findings on politiGal attitudes 

^ '-^ • , ' ' ^ - . - ! . ■ • ^ ' ■ ■ • • 

have, been preaente4^above*s but a few remain to be a^marlzed here, v 

^ ■ ^ ' ^ ■ • - - ^ • ^ * . . * — . 

Most atudents believe that -'one person, one Vote" shoidd be thG^rul«, 

rrfgardlesr of educatio^ml differences sTOng voters. Students were over- 

whelmingly against having only one political party (although blacks-^more 

* ^ . . ' .. ^ 

often agrfefed with this pTOpd^loa, perhaps owing to their traditional 

Democratid party loyalty). ; In general, interest to politics was higher 

In the Southeast and TOong blacks | two-thirds of tlie students f aid they 

were Involved In s^ool reform effdrts In one^ oif more of the following areas: 

rules, faellitieg, courses , ejctraourrlcular aetlvlty, and/or decision 

making processes, Chmges in decision naming (13 year old^ - 535!) and. 

- -- ■ ' 

chasiing school rules (17 year olds > 55%) were most frequently ffiencioned- 

but ^over two--thirds of each age group Indicatfed they; had done two or siore 

of ther five options either individually or in. a group. Blacks were 

slpiiflcmtly more active sthan whites at both age levels I and Westerners were 

much more active than North easterners at age seventeetu (This exercise is a 

two-edged swordp in that increased black activity may be -in' response to:_ 

grocer awareness of discriminator school practicei. whereas Western 

-' ' ■ >^ ' * - " - ^ '• 

student activity may reflect iricr^asei school openness^) ^ J 

It was also foimd that, to the^extent that students acquired, discussed, 

and analyzed political information' and iisues in their classes, their 

WBBii test scores also, t aided to be significantly higher* 

Political Knowledge .^ In line with what was Indicated about courts 

and rights pre^ously, most students were aware of thalr Constitutional;..: 

rights, but the Fifth Amendment was not widely understood. Moreo^ver, 

fewer than half tthe students/knew that Congress could revise inc6me tax 
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tBtmm . Mthough ve .taw . ihat Idtid govetnroents are s^^ed more ' ^: 
. f^equencly,:!^ yomg^^ rareness: of^ Ideal f unctions was higher 

at a^e VentfeW t^^^ at thirteen . Betwean one-half ^dnd 'three- fourths of 
both gro^sy^so knew that It was legal to apart a new political 
party in :the Mited States, . However^ todaratatrdlng of thfe fimctlons of 
the United NAions is not widespread; jrom^r tt^ ^ 
frequantJoi^ about the N. thro jSq studenti from other 

raglqns*/ ^ Finally, most atutfeatg ndtv^nly know that l^s can te 
dimgedlbut know several ways to get ,su(^ laws chmged, / In this latter; 



1 l.m 



exercMe group performance varied widely, in that females aaorad 
. ftal^/ and ' blacksi and la^parAntal-^duc 



higher th^ 



iClort groups re^red/al^lfl^tly 



Y^^i aa dlif rural and Southsastern studettts 



y Poiitica l Educatlbn - llnkag^ret#e^n course work and political 
lowledge mentioned prevlQUsly Is one of post useful findings of 
|hls national assessment aufyeyv Addltlpnall^ sur%^ey gathered 

Evidence indicating, that mos^students/foimd their to •be open and 

pomfortable places where they we re^|h courage d to make up 'their own minds-* 
JC89!T of both age groups) ^ where "teachers . t^ to get. students to speak 
fcreely and openly in.^ass^fSZ^ Co 9^ of both age groups), where 
Pstudents cm feel free to dlai^gree openly with their teachers" (752 to 
- .32% of both age groups) and where "teachers respect our op inions-^ti ^^ 
Encourage m to express then" (85%^ of both age levels). From 69% of 
thirteen year olds to 72% of seventeen year olds also aaid^hey helped 
decide about school affalrss, . more often \ ' ^ in the 

pest, less so t1ia Sotithaaate; Older at udents much mora fraqi&ntly 
XSVi to &37') discuss ■governmanty politics, v'lnternatlonal apd /lobM. issues 



/ 
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md pwsbleM in their clajaes than do youaier atudents (46% to 48%). Mo*t 
renarieable la the fact that ninety-one percent of the aevente«n-year-old8 

t ' - • ' ' ■ ^ ■■ ■ 

aald that they had not only taken a political Baucatlon couTse In the laat 
three years, but In ei;|ht out of ten cases theae .couniea had increased . 
their latereat in goverasent. public affairs, or pplltlcs-. , Theae, students 
alao believed that these couraea were relevmt, accurate, md up-to-date i 
about race, .dMonstrationa, poverty,- war md peace (931), and the way 
politics actually work {90%} i md that they provided knowledge needed for 
effective poUtleal participation (71X). la addition, 421 of the studenta 
dlaagreea With a atateiient which salWhat political-education courses do 
netpVBvide new Ideas about politics, and that Btudent. already know auch 
of what Is taught . Two-thirds of the students (nalea, more so thm 

females) Indicated that they had Ifeamed'how to iequlrr'lnformation about 

.1 

political issues In these classes and that they, had studied how . to analyze 
valuea and alternatives for politjj^l Issues. The national assessaent' 
report concluded as follows: 

Among 17-year-olds, those ^o a^ltted that they had Stud 
politics ve^ little were 10 points b^low the national level. 
^ These who studied politics a good deal were 9 points above. 
Theae figures. . .showed strong evidence that couwe work In 
class relatad to politics was m Impertmt factor In higher ' 
levels of perforaance. (Natiwial Assessaent, 1976, 31) 

Some Tentative CenclusloM - In the light of all of these resulta-^ 

semiB of the previous eonclusions about civic education (drawi from the 

APSA/PSIP, Re^, md other studies) in«« be mbdlfled soBewhat— at least 

with respect to their applicability to the present^ If what was said 

about civic pducation was true some^en, or even five, yeata ago, then the 

picture has been altered aoaewhat. The I EA study indicated that class ro5h 

climate was a key feature In the promotion of democratic attltodes and 



^elMira. Itotmevmr^ thm astnt Co vfaleh, critical ek^klag/ probles^ 
•Qltlttgp Judpmfcp nd Che loqalty pfaMea h^e "InflltreCed" both, the^ 
trffditlonel ttd itmovmtivm eluinoa Ig yell daaiM by our ei^c 
edoe^tloa liidlces md teuae^ei . i 

While a@£ treetl^ Che direet linkage bewem deMp^atle arietitatloDe 
nd elusraav ellMte» the naclraal MvesraeBt resiilte do Indfeete that 
the politieel olblea^ of ^rten schools W^he 197te is frie nd 

^oRea. The relatlYel3r high le^ls of pmwtitWkM of Aatrl<^ youth ra the 
1^ lastro»eat:s la 1971 «ay thus be usoe with the laereaalag 

participatory eharaeteristles of ^leriem sehools la reseat years. 
Cer^aly the peUtieal;.«oct411iatioa resear^ of the 1960f gave ao 
ladlcatioa of su^ levels of student parti^ipacioa la s^ool deelslon^ 
Mkiag« ' 

Ve ^st eoaelutte that uay erltielsM of ^he schools are either' 
wjuatlfledp or that the studeats are really aot capable of Judging what 
is realistiep relevnt» accuratep aew, or ^Atroversial. At my rate , . 
the Aaerieaa dyie edueatlon systea has had a boost in its public image 
as a result, of these findiagSp vhlcH iadiewe^ that it is not ^lag ,such a 
bad Job at a|.l, Truei the findings indicate that som of the students ^ 
irho will be ,TOtlng vlthia a year, have some i^aor gif^g ia their teowledge , 
nd that certain gro^i have fiffereat patterns of attitudes thu are 
defind or e^rpedtedt Boire^erp la reality , lAea it craes to politick p^ay- . 
effs ia t^-^tm^Qt a gaveraneatal Jobp niiy vhauld not, blacks say that they 
belies party loyalty should be considered w a factor? After alip very 
fev Bepublicns «e actually appod^ated to posts in Draocratlc adBlaistra- 
cioas md vice versa * Siidlarlyp why should blacks not went a elngla 



pmtty systaB ml^h will benefit *thEa» sinee thalr aat^MlSB t@ the 

■ / , o - ■ - ' ' . -v ■ : ' . ■ 

RepWlieus Is so laag 0tsndlQg md vlrt^iiGt? - 

Such fladiags re^al' seme key imlf&rMclas and Variatioiis Iti attitudes 
Imovledge^ md bahavldV* Hoi/avar, some of tha realltiaa of political ikfe 
may Miaiter to that vhi eh is taaght u gospel In, go^eroBest oounes^-^ 
guch as tha saed far a no party systam, el^l servlea objactlvlty and 
non^partlsnshlp^ mid othar saerad eom of polities. Againt If blanks 
em ba so much tha national averaga in their mtl-'^Hlserlmlnatoty 

ballafs, than why are thay not entitled to different oplnloirs d^out other 
polttieal attitudes? Insteadp currleulus raforaars nd other Interested 
observers might wall eoneem thamsal^s with hidden WASP biases In national 
assessoent InstrinientSt amwall' as with low relative ^erforasiee levels 
the Inner^eityj Ipw^lneoaa , and lo^parental-adueation grot^s^ Soaa fright 
md sli^lficant flntfings, thanp have .helped to burn off sose of the glop«y 
fog i^leh has surnundad dvlc edueatlon for the last deeade, Partiaps now - 
that this has happaned» we eu have an even closer look at the s^^ct 
while deeidlng whether we h^e aetually eraated a new Frot^thaus, rather 
than th^ Frmkenstain we havfe been told that we 8pswnad# Such YepultSp if 
^thay dtf nothing, mdre, aaka the subjaet of political aduaatlon mqra^ 
Intaras ting ffild open' today • Moreover, the ^political ud educational ^ 
systaM^^ght thrive on sme pos|tlve rainforeamnt md a dasarvlng "pat^ 
on the back" now ^and again # 
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*^r^ Kodele and Ratiorialei fbg Cl^e Education : \/ ; ; 

In addition to the majar thi^^^of civic education^ public opinion ^ 
about aducation, . md aiRplrlcai!iuresid,ti from other national surveys of 
^ citizenship aducatios, _ we need to have a brief look at some of the models 
. ^of(or ratlonalaa fbr)alvlc education that have been current for the latfC 
decade or so. In a waypOur^treatmient of el^c education indices thrQugh-^ 
a diescrlptlve luad ta^aoMc approach is, one model ^o^ the\fleld which ^ 
^ makes It^^jilatlnpt f»m^^'^^^ and institutions within the soclet^^ : 

The goals statesients^ curriculum guides ^ textbooks ^ and teaching methods 
^ books were ayacheslzed . for. basic tine p«rlodi (l,e.l966 and 197S) and in 
terra of effiphaMis (dOB'^TOfteMi^^^a^ otjier modeis of 

the political^ to4/,c educatldn^ system exist Md are Iw 

If we look at "political science as a field of itudypwe find that It 
is concerned with an sKaTitination of political systems and of the political 
^ decision making proceMp which authoritatively alldcates values and dfecldes ' 

who g^ts whats when, where » how muchs annd ^ to what effectv Political- 
- systems malysis^ls also concerned .with the context or environment of the 
J s%stemj inputs j supports and demands, the policy maklhg process, outputs, \ 
and feedback,! The field of political science can also be divided into key 
Goncepts and Subject groupings which stem from Its orgaai^ation into a '^X^^ 



separata saclml science discipline apart £tom^ say ioeloloiy or economics. ; 
The dlylalda of political' science into its eaaponent parts Is presOTted 
la Tables xnil Mid KIV* (These t^les were constructed from a review 

of political fclence llteratu^ such as the AFSR as well as f rem Jbooks on ^ " 

\ ' - ^ , ~~ \ f f ■ ' " 

md catalognas of political science offerings in colleges md universities 

' ' ' " . ' . ' . 

throufhout the tolted-States, e*g.> Soadt and' Tan.erihaua, 1967*) -i 
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^iiti^i.S£^ianc« — Subject ^roupin^i'^- 

■ ■ • . ■ : - ' ■ ■ 

1.' Faundations and ipasio coji<^dpte' . . . 

qffmtitutian ' ' . ^ - "^s-'^^s^:^ " ^ ^^^o r.'^ ^ 

J> fblitJa^l mnd li&ffMl Pxo&mmBms f OrgsinirMtion, Pmrtiolpf^on^ and 

6.. Suprsmo Coust afid Fedarai Judials^y ' 

9* Gbraria!3©nt and yaar^my * ^ ' 

^ 9, Foa^^ign l^slicy ai2d JVatJo^ii ^£ ©nae ^ ^ j^^tt.:^^ 
Jo, W&dmikalimm ^ . 

11. Sfesta Qbv€7Tf^nt - ' .'^ ;-..lJac .^ 

12. iJDaml Gmmrmmht 

^ . ^ - ^ ■ ■ ■ -^^^^ ■ ■ 

Political 'f heor%^ i Philosophy Idmalogy) 

F* ^ teyiglgtivo A ffairs and GrQupingB 

J, Fu^lia l ay ahd J imLspT^dmie& , 
X* JlTM Studii30^ Cultural AdFanOT^ and Croms Cultural Aj^ 



> ■ - - - . - ^ - - ^ 



Source: Abatracted by thm authors frpm A Reyle^ of APSR » political science 
of ferings ,ln college/iunlveralcy cafalogueg * and books on political science 
aa a discipline,' e.g.f Somit md Tanenhaus » 1967, 



/ ^ ; PolitiaMlSSGlenQm ~ l^y Concepts * 

1. P^M, imgitimey^ thm Statm^ and Sovmrmi^ty 4 . . 

- . ^ . " rr. - ' ' \ . ■ . ^ ' . ' ' ■ / . ' . ^ • 

V- .... \ ' - ■ ^ • ■ ' ' ■ ^. • . 

la. mtmU^ Lgw and Ptac&du^Mi and £i^mtMntivm Rightm , 

^ .-i v^. ^ / \ ' : " . . ' . 

2 J* Ciy'i.l' DiM^^lmom and lbw pbmmrvanq0 ^ ^ ' ^ 

Pfdltiwml-Eqp^lty^ Eaof^mda Dmioaitmay, and^guality of Opportunity 
IJ* 4ajorit^ Rule and Minority WgAto ' ^ ' 

14^ Confliating Loyaltim and ComprmilBe 
I'* Qmmral Wmlfarer General Will^ sM ComehsuM 

■ ■ . - ^ ' ■ ' ' L ' ■■ ^ 

16 m PolitiGml SaaiaUzsttioh Prwws^ Man am a Palitiaal Bmlr^, 
BmtiDMlity o0 Mhn : . 

17m SmpmMtion of Cht^ah aad Stato^ Bmparmtipn ^^ Pmrei^ Chmakk and BalaMma 

. ■ ^ ^ . - ■ " '' ' » 

J 9. «i# Opan soeietj;. Political Culturms, Plarmllam, and tta flawcratle 

Way of Idem ^ , ^ 

19m Rights Pmtlti9n, Prndmralism^ md Multiplm Party Bymtmn ^ 

20. Ciwia Pmrtial^tion and Group Anlwity 1 

■ I* . 

2.".. Rmmsoiwd Patriotism and comiitiBmnt 



* Source: AbBtraeted by the authota from a rcwLew of APSR , political .science 
offerlags In college/uhlverslty catalogufr, and books on political silence 

o ' V. • ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■■ ' . V ■ 

ERJC « a discipline, e.grr Soolt and- Tmenhouse, 1967. • ' • 



Th^ sub ject groupings iri/Tableu Jffill. lndj.cate Chat Aroerican^governm^t 

' ' . ' ' ^ , ) ■ • ^•■.•;v^-' . . . ; ' .. . *V 

. Is the rprineipal subtdpic studied Iri^poll^ical s clehte .tut 'that ' tw^ve. 
. Qther areaa alsiq are of soma* gigriiflcanc^e in ^ the discipline. The key \ 
^concepts in.;Tabl4 mv alsW P^°^"**aadctier view-b 

' as som of |h€ (btmdatlQn stdnM or eonstTO^tti of '^hlqh the discipline is 
mada, .Many^of the abject a^d content ^reas are also of interest to dthfr V 
diaclplin^ (such as iociolo|y , *hiatory , psyeholp^, or -economics^ but ^ 
,^ rcheie areas are often hmdled la polltlaal salMw throu^ aTOSseultu^al, 
arem^ and Inttltdlseipllnai^ studies « , 

As one can see from oompaiing £he subj-eqt apd eontent areas of 
political selenoe with our taxonomieg of civitf adueatlon (e^g., df/ 
. Tabla oil p pages 261-262 , Ao^€) many of the eontaat areas of 'pailtlaal 
*'">elencs overlap with the present eondirns of clvid edatatloni tiaB^lyp* ^ / 
th^ special faous on American governFienti ■ political thfeoi^f ^ 

inte^ational rei^aGioas; political procassl cdnparative government V 
. apinlonl political parties I legislative , exeoutlve, judicial Md bureau-^ 
cratic affairs j and crosscultural approaches. In the content areas we 
find a similar comffion enphasis on power," legitimacy, freedom, Indi^^diialism, 
decision making and problem solving, political participation, patriotism, / 
leadership j and cons tit ut^onallsin. - , ^ 

Despite these similarities ' the American, political science 
commmilty Is divided ' on the question of whether or not political science 
as a discipline is or should be concerned with the developfient of* clttLzen 
educat^n. For; exaiflple, in t962 Evrsnand Jeann# Klip at tick (he being the 
APSA Executive Secretary) stated that the tradition of political science ■ ' 
instruction in gdvernrnent, politics, the ■political process ..'^and policy ■ ■ 



♦ 



makltiR designed fof "the making: of good citizens" is" "mistaken and 

rolsleadirig"". Political science way have a role to play in "helping to , 
form better citi^tnsi' but this tradition (and its fftidamental beliefs) 
is b,asad on a dj,s ported conception of bow citizens^ are made " "a dis- 
^torted conceptl^£f democracy," and "a-ndscqnceptlon 5f poiltical.. ' 
aciance" (cilerirtirBStts , 197&, Footnote 19). , Just five vears later 
however,-, two other prominent political scientists, Albert Somlt and * 
Joseph Tanenh^ua,_^qontiud.e^ ^ polltlcai scientists saw the 

fimdamenfial objective of poll'tlcalxscieri'ce in the schools- to' be th# 
process of de,<>^c^^^|^esfclye dfemocratlc cltizerir and cl||Lzenship 
building CSomit^\nd .^rah5uSj 1967,196). jMuch less ag^-atoment on 
. methodology al\^roEh^r v^luesMn political science reachM a decade 

, aeo.but this ;^s\c;^^ess on .eittlzenshlp goals is re^aring Indeed. 

In searehlkg^out otfter rationales or mo^dels .for' civic education 

s 'N ." . , ' . . ■' -. . 

organization ;^ihi* structuring, we hava also imcovered Jpme "fueltive" 

. sources whicWjhavfe atttefepted this task. For exampla_4tRure 3, a three 

dimensional 'mdd&J., combines basic Individual #tocBsse^| Csucti as knowledge, 

skills and im^Vstandlngs, attitudes, and-.behavl jth seiected" dimen- 

alons of clvic|^4l icy (such as power, order, due procysr[ change, policy 

making, etc. ), seen in •oiir list of key ^pepts In political, sclenca . Also 

are the spaetrum of actors and levela upon which these processes md 

. " ' / ^ 

realities operate (such % the Individiial pSrson, the work group, the 

aoeal or state go wrnmfent 3. federal gel^emment, or the U, N, or NATO). 

VniB is a useful model for idan|i.fy±ng basic currlculuTn and teaching/ 

laamlh^ ohiectives ,as welT^ for evaluatinc? their; and it helps to provide 

structure, order, md a hierarchy to the citizenship domain. 
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- FlRure 3 * , , , . 

A SYNTHEtit; MODEL OF SELECTED PROCESSES, DIMENSIONS, 
' .OBJECTS AND RELATIOfsiSHIPS OF CITIZENSHIP > 
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Dimensions of Civic Reality ^ 

» , ■ . ■ ^ ■ 

B 

■ , ■ ■ 7 , ^ 

/Ix^^lei Ce-11 Is T^at the individual feels about authority over 

himself 



Source- Nationalf Assessment, Citizenship, Phase I (Princeton, N. J,: Educational 
^ -"as ting Service, Mobetnber 1, 1965), p. 118/ " ' - ' " 
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Anothet rationale /model for cltlzfn education (see Figure 4) was ' 
proposed in 1976 by Butts (Butfcs, 1976, 2) . Here we see some conmon, ele^. ' 
^nts (e.g.. The Educational Program In Figure 4 is synonymous with the 
Individual Processep dlnenslon In Figure 3, and The Political System has 
sharmd elements of Cl^c Reality, such as Authorities and Objects/Relatlon- 
ships such as Conmtmity or Regime) , but also some differences. Putting aside 
tHe fact that a majority of high school graduates in the United States go 
^on to some form of higher education today, we can see that Butts* three 
sets of triads help us to focus on some other basic elements in the 
citizenship/political studies equation, such as the political systejii, 
Cha Importance of participation, and the different grdups served by 
American schools. Thus, it is also useful for a primer on what civic 
education is or should be about, as well as for how these elements 
relate te ojie anothar. ' ^ 

Still another recent approach to a current definition of civic .- ' 
education is contained ip Table Here Fred Neumann presents eight ^ 

programs /approaches to civic education (e.g., law, problems, values , thlnk^ \ 
ing, etc*, which are a mixture of what were called processes or programs \ 
and subjact/content areas in other sources) on one dimension md evaluative 
criteria or goals of citizenship education (e.g. participation, pluralism, 
decision malUng, etc.) on the other. key difference In this approach 
is the rating scale, by which the diselplinary approach scores are rated 
very low and cdmmmity involvement very high in addressing ' (and hopefully 
producing) this type of citizen education as a systemic output.' Of 
course, advocates of the citizen action, participatory, 

and commimity involvement approaches to civic edueatf on might no^be 
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^^R^tijnfr Code- + = likely to ba fulfilled in , most projects under the approach, 

. = unlikely to be fulfilled in most proiDcts und^r the) aupfi'n^ialu' 
0 ^ could be either fulfillfjd or unfulfilled ^ d^'pend inr "on thn pi^ojc 

^^'''y(>v each apprDach, the not sum of pluseiS.and rniriu^^is. 

Source: Jred M Neimann, "Building a Rationale for Civic Education 
; JmuBty 1976, 25^ » 
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surprised tisat this approach scores^ so high on thes^ action-Qrlented 

criteria (a .g, , See Neumann, 1975). . 

- ■ - _ ^ ■ 

. Elsewhere, this same author (Sae Neum^n, Hay 1976,. 20) has stated 
the ^need for a new "intellectually complete" ration^e for civic 
^ educatioii which will face seven basic problem areas, namely- ,(1) basic 

curriculuin goals, (2) the ^nature of learning, (3) definition of 

/_ -- - ■ ' 

coirminiity, (4) citizenship and other gpals of schooling, (5) schools and 

^ ' ■ " ■ ■ ' ' . / ! 

other social agencies, (6). authenticity, and (7) diversity. Since 

/' - ' ^ , ' 

^.neither time nor space pefrlt us to describe in 'any detail the specifics 
of this quest for a liew rationale, let us ^merely take this- opportimlty to 
repeat our assertion chat the! quest for rationalee' far citizen education is 
an enduring, viable^, and necessary goal which, if achieved, wilL provide 

. coherence and direction for the area in the years to come. 

Each of the above approaches to, and conceptions of, citizen education 
has implications fo^r curriculum developmentj policy maJcinOj resource 
allocation, and other aspects of educational decision fnaking. Goals, 
rationales, raodals, ^nd objectives are ideas, concepts, and Intellectual 
constructs which guide our actions , -^r eKample, the TISOE Citizen 
Education Staff has ^been operating on two Tnodels, Xhe first of these is 



a citizen participation/citizen Involvem^at model; and the second i 



s a 



citizen education model. 

To be more specific, citizen education is concelvad of in these 
mo^ls as somethlni -which is a process, a pnllcy term, ociurririg at all 
J.avels OTd sectors of aaeiaty, along with formal and nonformal ^ ^ 
educational \e3^eriences . Citizen education is not conceivid of as a new 
curriculum or a new course.^ It Includes, but is not limited to, political 
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p'artlclpation, global perspectives, multi-ciiltural, family and law- 

related, ecbnomlc , and ethical/Tiioral education.. At least twelve or more 

basic sectors of toerlcan society fe,g.,home, connnimlty, reliiion; labor, 

business/Industry, government, volimtary organizations, mass media, ' 

agriculture, etc) are involved in citizen education, " ' 

* The citizen participation/involvement model, on the other handj 

recognizes ^ the role of volimtary organizations, interest groups, "coTmnunity 

self-helps mandated legisiatlon, Individual servicej and other factors in . 

■'mobilizing the attentive citizen. " Citizen experience behavior, 

attitudes, perceptions, responslbilitiea,^ issue appeal, and the like are 

also conceived of as motivating fowes in education, walfal-e, healthy and 

% ^ . * ■ . 

other project areas. This model also t^kes accomt of who should initiate 

\ - ^ ■ 

the activity, the type of participa.tion, the extent of involvement, the 
locus of control,^ and the pa^ offs resulting from the activity (on these " ^ 
points, see *'C* 'e;," 19 W and, ''Qutlihe of Office' of Education . 
Projects,..,*' 1976^. ' f ^ ' * / . - ^ 

Both of these modeli or rationales , for citizen participation/ ' . 
involvement and - ei^izen edueatipa are linked to policy decisions, suqJ as thosfe 
establishing task and lUkages between Wasl^gton arid regional USOE 



offices' tying i^ito ongoing local, state, and federal programs' conduct- 
% - ^ ^ ^ , 

ing national and regional conferences and state and local seminars and 

1 

workshops, a§ well as producing reports- seeking new legislation-, and 

changing or enlarging areas of emphasis to include "sea grant," energy^ 

. ^ - ■ ■ ■ f 

conservation, and 'environmental education. Suffice it to say for the 

raomant that these mo.dels and^ rationales for civic education are important 

for defining the field and guiding actions of Individual and group decision-- 

makers* who are dally changing our 'conception of what political educ-a^ioB^'" . 

was. Is, should, or will be in the future. f ' 



civic EcIucatlQn 'for What? [ 

As. wa hava seen in our discussion throughout this report/ the basic 

. -\. ' \ * ■ . • . ■ . 

que&t ion 'Which boch guides us, as its 'answari siran-llka , beckons li is 
civic education for whatj In Its annual maeting in November 1976 in 
Washington, D, C. the National Council for' the Social Studies appropriately 
too.c as its bicentanfiial. theme "200 yearsj-^Nw tniat?*' Of course. In 
addition to tjie quastlon^'of civic education for what purposes, wa must 
also ask about civic eduoetloii for whom, when, for how long^' and with 
what effect on the clt^Wn's political knowledge , attttudes, and behavior? 
SoTC of the vatietlis ^"of md unlfoniltiei In citizen education have 

• A . - - ^ ■ . 

been described and asffea^ad in prevloys ch^tera of this study. 
We have seen civics projects which focus on political bahavior 
coOTiimlty involvement, piAil^ affairs, and law/to ^^e but a few. Global 
and ethnic studies, pluralism^ business and laboi:= inputs, and audio, visual ^ 
materials abound in pivic educations ^One group which intpacts oa Jjip schools 
jmay carry a messase of federal imlon for the world* whereas another is a 
spokesman for free enterprise capitalism. ITie raligious input into the 
school through student movements may 'be aimed at Thobilizing political 

action and citizen opinion around a "social ministry" against hunger, 
'Whereas the international la^or office ^ay provide materials to the schools' 

on migrmt workers, poverty, unemploym.ent , social security, ^safety, healthy 
aondis crimination, freedom of association, the social inequality 

of women, technology, and other basic civic Interests anH needs such as 

urban develo^ent. Other projects have aimed at the democratigation 

of the schools, and yet others would hava us focus on cognitive and/or ^ 

- ' ■■ . 

moral age theory/ and develppment of the child, " • ■ . 



Some of^the materials which are iinpactinf* on the schools are ' 

described.M^h^ spurces and hihllo|ntaphy for this Chapcer Ce.g,» Africa In 

U, Educatibnal^>fater±als, 1976-19^ 'ci^rk, 19 7fi* q'ieFieyar, 1975; 

"Register Citizen Opinton,*' 1976; Social Stuaies School Servi^, 1977-' 

Institute on Pluralism and nroup Identity, 1975-1976? and sS forth). 

Even the , daily newspapers (and there are separate national Drganlsa'cions 

^designed td^ prowoBe their use a 'living textbook^' provide us with ^ 

^more inputs into civic eduQati6fl than the ayarage student, teacher, or " 

• , _ , ^ ' \ 

citizen caiT absorb. For^fexmnpla, the mass T^eWia frhorouffhly covered^ 

|fesident Jlnnny Carter's nessage to^the United Nations in March lfi77 

jIn that message, ihe President presented his version of a 'basic' outline ;.of 

the principal goals and values; of American life and ^us of civic 

educatioh. 'Washington Pqst ,^March 13/l977. "Albs. President Carter 

indicated in that .message to a, world audience that the United States 

supported the basic idealB of the United Nations. The specific topics 

touched opon would taka at laast a year long courae in eivlfe eaucatlon or 

political science to discuss md readi ,eome memlngful concensus, 

Tha following la a selection from these baalc " ■ ^ ^ 

concepts r freedom; self-government; human dimity; mutual ^toleration; 

- ■ ' * i ^ ^ \- ' 

r ) . 

peaceful resolution of deputes; m^r^tary and ^economic strength; an "open" 
forel,gn policy^ basic freedoms; higher standards of human existence; 
national hostilities; territorial conflicts; Ideological competltioni ^ 
r*acial discrimination fcd conflict; the arms race; poverty; inequality; 
human riphts; world peace^ a cooperative international economic system; 
inflatlQn;^ multilateral trade negotiations; dem.ocratlc Institutions ; the 
!!§lsinki Agreement ; ^ security and cooperation in Europe; East^^-Jest cooperation; 
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i» ' . ■ 

".. * ^ - f^^ 

. . *» ■ 

majority rulej Rhodesian sanctions; th^ Panama Canal nesotiatlons * the 
Shanghai commimique; global proRressi the SALT talks^ ams reduction's' the 
Vladivostok Accord.; cessation of nu^^ear festiag; arms exports.; multl-'^ 
lateral agreements; the search for lusrtGe; the develq.ping rfacions / foreign' 
assis^OTca; tha World Bank; the Tokyo Declaration; the International 
"fonatary 5und; the Conference of the Law of the Sea; the energy shortage; 
the U. N. Charter; the historical birthright of the U. S-. in fundamental 
human rights and genocide; the U. N. Human Rights Coimnisslon; and pr€- 
vision of food, healthy and education, ^ 

Thtis>:i-7e have a list of topics which at once sho^ hgw complicated 
the task of the American presidency is today md how difficult if is fox 
; the avenge Acieilcan to perform effectively his ami off ice ; as. an Involved 
.and actife citiaen—a particlpaHt, rather than merely a spectator, Mr* 
Carter's civics^ lesson*/ for the people of Anerlca and the world is a 
suitable illustration of the complexity of the task of civic .educators in 
Che twentieth cencui^* T7±th teachers and students having tol focus on such 
a complex 4ist of abstract but realistic concepts* it is no wonder that 
many choose to "opt outV They pafer ttte cert^ft^r ^fbrd^^^ 
checks and balances, 'separ^ation of powers V. how a bill becomes, i law " 

the literal^ meaning of the U. Constitution* or what it is to be a 

-- . . . ' ■ 

patriotic, law-abiding, gmd courteous American who votes in ;Hovei!±jer. 

^fe havaTOCMlymswared Ae question p "educa:tlon for whatt"but apparently 
,^the*scope of political education In the United States is so broad that any " 
agreed-upon basic imity or consensus in the midst of such diversity and 
expanslvenMs would be a helpful tool for teacher, student, parent, or 
citisen alike* Perhaps we can achieve some imity among this fliversi^ in 
our major conclusions and *policy , recomTnendations which' follow Inmediatel] 
belowl 

I 



. ■ ■ ■ J. ^- ^ • - ■ 

Siflmnary ComAents ^ 'Interpretations, ayd Ha1or Conclusions 

■ " ^ ■ "'r-"''-'^' ■■. ■ 

Sore Sumipary CQTmnentg/Interp^tatlons ' , ' . . ■ 

Thls^ report has presented an overall survey of < contemporary .citizen ^ 
, aducation in the United States. We. have :exaTi!ined the princi^l features 
of civics, ^^hat its^hlstory has been, and. where we were in the field a ' 
decade ago as well as at the present* Statistics on enrollments^, course ! 
practiceSs the> yield or output's of civic efducation, and the results of 

^ student and .^acher surveys of civic education were sujimiarlzed* - A* major 

. ■ ^ ^ * ' ' ^ ' ^ . . ' ■ ., ^ • 

contribution of this study has been the production of three taKonomies 

of civic -educatio^^ in the U* S . for 1966' (traditional and early axperi- ^ 

mental/ innovative practices) 5 1976 (traditional or established practices) , 

^ and^l9 76/19 7 7 (innovative and axpfirimental projects and practices)* These 

methods (which have been histdrical ^ ^descriptive , quantitative, and 

qualitative) have produced useable indices of civic education whijch 

cor:bine both content/topical areas^ of study with firfidaMntal human processes 

of feellngj loiowing, and acting*- \ ^ ^ ■ ' , \ / ^ 

:I'niere possibie^we have also tried to LccoiAa^ for a^ many of the 

dimensions of civic education as ipdssibie, e*g* cognitive and moral processes 

■ sector contributions ^and responsibilities (home, school ^ ; diurchl government, ■ 

labor, business, etc.), and other major innuts, , throughputs , and outputs 

of thfe U^* S. civic educational system. For example, business concerns 

Impact ^fectly on civic education "through textBook publishingi govemntent| 

,th rough assessment program_s, regulations, and laws; and the schools/ 

imiversltiesj through fcoursa offarings or studies of^ political '^socialization • . 

The civic-aducation. impact of' religious and voluntafy organi^atioris^^ has 

also been noted in passing* Many of these spaclal^purpDse organizations 



perfOCTi' a tfegular .md valuable servlGft to civic educators The mflss media 
and other inputs ^uch^a.'s labor uniorts) have '^also come into the civic 
educatiOT script ac^ appropriate points , without adequataly reflecting the^ 
extant to which they actually eontribute to education of the cltl^aaiT* 1 
This study has produced one model or rationale for approachlne ^eivic 
^ .feducatlon/thi^ough a study of soine of its .principal diriensions (p g % ^ '^'^ 
textbooks, teaching ^thods, curriculiun guides, and fdals statements J\ 
We have also aescrlbed other rationales for*" civic education, whi ck no doubt 
wuld have produced semewhat different rMulcs or emphases^ on different 
'topics, such as the primacy of decision makin| or civic participation* 
NeverttTsaless, t^e have made an honest attempt to seek the core concepts of 
modern civic education in America mtf^o^ constructVa baseline fbr civic, 
education during this bicentennial celel ration of the 197ns and 1980s. We 
.have also examined the views of , the. public and what they wmT^om their 
schools. If there is a vast discrepancy between what the pu&Tic and 
students want , what:- teachers and textbooks give^ and what curriculum - 
project directors say eve|yone shouldCor needs to) b^ learning. It ^ is : ' 
inherent in the nature of the Amerlcaii civic education system itself* 
That is, American civic education is a pluralistic, rather thm a monolithic 
enterprise, so that the dynanjic balance x^hlch i^ struck during my ^ven year 
the schools is a tense, temporary^ and fragile one^-Ailcb the ^ry pirocess of 
civic education Mil soon change. The mtam tm true of the structure 
.Institutions s organizations s .and 'basic phliotophy-,.^^ the American 

political system/proces.^s this ability to adjust, compromise, evolve, and 
to- gTOw is both a hallmark and a strength of the American political and 
educational systens*- ! = . 



. In this study we have, whan 'appropriates- tnadr 'Reference to the 

^findings of .polit^bfi^^^ Itppact upon the edacMtljOnal, 

- ' gcena\ the t^o principal ?areas wHicb do so ara in the political science 

'Silb€ields of politics and/of education*and political socialization* ;. ' ^ 

. . , " , ♦ . ' " .-^ . , ^" . - 

These flndines are of majot importance to the educational "'Institution and 

. its members^, since both of these sutfittds have produced so much of vaiue in 

the last twenty vears ragarding educationalexp.andU.&ires* desegregatiortv " 

urban .educations , the political growth procep^ s ' educational polioy** 

^making in general or coTOnun^ty power/ s t-jidles in particular. Along with 

^. the .sociology and economics of education subfields, the politics and/of 

fducati^^sub field has looked at the school system initerms of its politic 

dimensions (.such as power structures decision making processes , ^ conflict 

' . . ,., . ^ . ■. _ _. ! . 

S^risolution procedures, and economiq ,poXicy. malcineJ • Through these per-- 
\^ i ' , . '"• ■ ' i 

spectives we are b^etter able to see ^ for .exaniple ^ the primacy of economic^ 
factors in school decision-makings along With other variablesysuch as the . 
relative ability tad effort of a Igcal^r state schoolisystem ..to support 



education. TeadKerm as political acraj^ md teacner organizations as 



lobh^istss have also been studied and found to be wanting md relatively 
.iheff ective by their awa standardi/goals , Moreover jtemcher groups have 
a poo^r public relations program^ a reality not only significant for^ their 
receni: thrust toward unlonizations' but also of import for thd public's 
image of the s'chool^ the teacher, and the curriculiOT. Teachers also fear ^ 
other members' of the educational cQpnimity Xpa^snts ^ schooi -^oards , admihi 
^cratorsl^ students, other teachers, efic,); rather;|han other social institu" 
tions (rmbor, business, government, church, ™dla, etc, ) , These factors • 
^ilio impinge on ^to^ the ef fecciveness and viability of the civic 



*PolitiG9 and education refera to interaetians between these two social / 
Institu^ons in e.g., taxation for schoolfl; polltldg of/adue^tlon aeffis \ 
the Interaal politieal proeesses within sdacatiofl such as power ^loca^ 
clon * authority struct ure» mid declslon-m^lng. ptoce^^^^^^^ 
studeats adMnlstrators i parents , unions , ^ jl- i , . 



. education tem. In: tAe tnl ted States today (On these points see Phi Delta 

, Kl^pan,i974| Flagler , 1966), ' k ' ■ / 

. Throughout these pagea^^w^ attention to^other^- ^ 

findings of politl^l and s^ial scientists and other scholars^ in order to 
pro^d^ ra perspeetive of looking in at the sehools frdm the larger 
soeiety^ jmd\ to eo^plement pur other approach, which is based on looking 
out at the .fcommity, state, nation, or world from tha sehool itself. 
; Recent statistics on the p^lic's perception of Americm government as 
beings mcaring md imtrustworthy , for. eKample, indicate that^ :^ American 
sehools (whieh above all promote system maintenanee and support) have not > 
succeeded for at least the last gsheratioii in producing citlaena who 
believe after ,they leave high school that the government and its officialdom 
are worthy of trust or capable of caring, . (the ftiiversity of Mchigan 
Su^ey Research Canter and The Hew York Tlmes/ CBS News Poll have reported 
that tha public -s level of trust in government has consistently decreased, 
froto 76^ in 1964 to 35% in 1977| md their view of public officials as 
imcaring^has mor^ than doubled in the same space of time, with only 30% of 
the national sample\^of adults disagreeing with a statament to the effect , 
that ^'public officials don't care what people like me think. (See The Itew 
York Times , April 29, 1977, A16). Of cQurie.no one can say how low tha 
^levals of public trust, cynicism, or even alienation might raacht were the 
schools not to send youth off to collage or to.waA with typtaally . : 
h^g^^^ levels of systamic support than their adult coimtarparts, Nevar-' 
theless, this is just one place of evidenca indicating that out-b^school 
factors and institutions prpvlde a de-sociali^ation or re-sociali2itig ' . 



imttioti v±b\ vis ^diltlcs,. and that politleal aducation and soclaltza- 
, tlon la ilfelottg^procees . 

' In sum, what this work on fomulatihg contenipora^ indices/of citizen 

education has mainly produeed is a riew synthesis bf facts. Information, 
md doneluslons about clvle education in its various modes (the Innovatlva 
project, the traditional classroom, the typical teKtbooky eta-). TThat 
will be most Intarestlng md Informative In the future is whether or not 
this ''new" or "re' * creatloi^ :Wlll perform a usef ul service to civic 
education and members of the lay audience wh6 are interested in political 
education (which seems to^be a very large iragment of the entln cltlienry) 
The realvtest of the utility of this survey will be its prngraatlc utility 
for being used as a baseline or common reference point for further dls-^ 
cusslons of political ^educatlon for the 1980s and 1990s, Of course^ Just 
what will happen in this regard is m open question at this point in time* 

Major Conclusions ' : : 

In the first section to this report we raised fourteen primary 
questions (see preface, pages i-ill, above) and six secondary 
considerations (see Chapter II, page above) which guided this 
study of contemporary civic educmtion. The overall question, of 
course, which underlay these more specific and supplementary questions' 
w^s: what has been (over the last generation), is now, and promises 
to be a valid definition of civic education In the United States? In 
answering this mi'Ot question, we have produced this entire report* Here, 
let us merely say that Merlcan civic education is a lifelong process which 
begins at birth' and ends only with the grave. ' It consists of formal and 
informal inputs, the most toportant of which are probably the family. 
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the mass media, ti^ sdiodlsi, *^(3 thte peer/w^ group. Other agencies, such 
aa voluatary organizations and Interest gro^psV reJ^gioug and economic 
institutions also play a su^lementary, it relatively minor, role. 
Clvic/eitiMn adueation is not merely one course of study, or a group of 
courses, or even a set curriculum. It also consists of a variety of teplaml, 
course, classroom, school, and social practices and behaviors, Political 
education is be^t raderstopd as a ctynamic system into i^^k^ other sub- 
systeifis provide/lnputs, influence deciaion^akin|, wd evaluate its 
^ outputs through a feedback process.. Political studies in' the United St#tas 
today is amlKedbag of varying local apd state practices and nationwide ^ / 
influences from eurriculrai pj^ojects/ teKtbook publishers, and federal' 
gbvernmental programs which are as diverse as the hiflnanlties and the 
natural and. social sciences thraaalves. 

Addfitionally, .civic education in the 1970s consists of some thirty- 
four basic content or topical areas md some twenty knowledges s skills, - 
imderstandlngs, values , and ■behaviors , It shares many elements in comTCin 
with the discipline of political science, such" as arprtmary goal tff ^ , 
promoting effective demoeratie\ citizenship , yet It is vastly different in 
the level of sophistication, the rigor cf its methbdolo^, and^tHe ways in 
Vhich it is taught and learned. In Ef fect, American civics is a^ mixture 
of disciplines, has a variety of approaihes, and emphasizes .veiy dlffe^nt 
and even conflicting goalSt such as patriotism and loyalty versus c^tical 



thinking/Inquiry i obedience and law observance versus civil dlsobedien 
and protest, political ideals and myths versus political reality and 
behavlor.i or 'quiet confoinnity versus active conmiunlty irivblvement. 



ce 
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Moreover, elvie aduMtors are divided Into! tempetlng med|eyal 

fief aoMp each of which mke partisan briefs for history or one of the 
eoelal studies , aoclal problems or= law-related edueatibn, critical thinking, 
values clarlflcatlori^or moral develdpinent , school refop, cormiimlty 
involvement, ^ the like. However, citizenship education today also hai?<- . 
OTOther hmd of loyalist vassals, who preach a brdnd of Gonstltutlon 
worship with near rallgloua fervor md adTOcate a creed d^f social ■ • 
responsibi^ty^ aaw atd order, and defarence* This band o^f ^uper patrlota ^ 
advocatea what we have called the ^'mllk and morallsm,'* "depoxttnental, " or 
boy/girl scout syndrome—loyalty, obedience, thrift, hard work, reverence, 
trustworthiness and like ^rtues as _ary^mportmt competing Image for the 
production of the *'good" citizen/ But this Is the ^Amrlcan w^! 

In sum, a contemporary definition of civic education Cafter Naumann, 
May 1976) muat^ reedpiige aeveral present realities, namely that it i 
JW' consi^g, of competing ,^oals upon whifch consensus -is rarely reached, 
except for Items audi aa the Impottance /of icnowledf^e, values^^ and behaviors 
or systemic aunpprt; (2) It is comprised of different theories of learning^ 
£rom rote memorl^atloQ (which is less fashionable today) to the motm 
"dCTacratlc'' Md^^ertaifi'erltleal thlaklng/protleffi^iol^ng/particlpatl^^ 
aodasi (3) It laf Atruigllag fow a definition md smsa of commlty In k 
tlms of r^ld family aad moelal dimge md high mobility . ao that greater 
stress TO localism md natlonia prpblmsp and on tiia hl^est of peraoaai, 
state t re^dn^p and tateraatioaal/global Issues md cemunltles. Is 
TOCTently fashionable I (4^ It Is la competltloa with other ^als of 
education, iuch aa careers or ocicupatlonal training | aad, ax&pt far 
Amerlcm govermeat, it Is losing its traditional stature in the cufrlculim 
to other aQiiTmms ^leh stress, for exteple, the ' 4 



diaeovery of , self through the study o^jpiykolbgy; (5) it is also in a 
stace of fli^ regarding its pbsition oW^gchobl sovexnance, commmity f 
•involyaments and. econpmic i that when civics moves away from the 

formal study of the Constitution to a study of power and conflict 
(e,g,, a teacher strike or school govemaice) i then other social Instltu- " ' 

tioni are threatened by this prospect^ (ifi) along the sa™ line. It is also. 

. ■ " ■ . . .' . / ■ ' 

- conderned with the consistency , reliability , and validity of i wals, in 

that democracy is oftan taught as m ideal in class, whereas the class itself 

the school, or the lo^cal cOCTiunity (or even the nation ICisJJ Airing ftg glided ^ 

Watergate crisis) may be .models of elitism^ ' oligarchy , or monolithic 

power^-but the classroom itself has hecome more democratized of late so 

that id#als mad practice, the 'fehould/oughri' and the"irf' of civic^hTO become 

more real today; and (7) it has not yet awsnaodatei^ bitt it is seeking to 

account for. Individual differences , va^lng student roles md competencies, 

and different student interests .and values* This Is the theme of"imity In 

diversity to which we have pre^rt^ously referred in another context— * 

a coinmos md^rlylag ratloaala for cultural, politicaa^, 

educational, and clvic^plurallsm which results in a respect for individual 

differences going ; beyond mere toleration, ' 

These seven points, then^ ^are elements of a partial definition of. 

citizen education today* How let us eKamine the more specific questions 

raised 1% the preface, above. These to^'teen q;ue^^ about civic education fall 

imder the following headings i ' . 

. K ■ ■■ 

1* Qualitative and Quantitative Data - He have presented voluminous data 

on^ political sociallzatibn studies , national assessment results,, and 
Other inforaation of a more qualitative nature on topics such as what 



was, is, QT shpuld be taught In the schools, Wa have also found that 
no data siffiliar to theae' Iridices/tdKonomles eriiC for the area "of 
/ Civic eduqatlon^atid-that only a few seurcea (such as Turner, 1971|\. 
berr^ 49?3| md Tommy ^ Oppenhelm, and Famen, 1975) have approKimated 
this approach, though for different putT^oees, Indeedp our malysii 
of materlala on cl^d.c education aa a field of study revealed that much* 
Q:B the inforination which has been gathered^put^tively for objective 
or descrlptiva purposes, is actually being put to use for sorie special 
objective, such as to prove the worth of new practices or projects in 
ci^cSj to raise a hue and cry , about the social science invasion of 
the social studies or history, or to; sound a call to anA against course 
proliferation and a defense of traditional course and program structures. 
In other wordsj much which masquaradM ^ as a neutral aqcount or 

appraisal of contempdra^ civics is malaly argimiouL.it ive can ^ with 
the well*ineOTlng but biased, objective of "throwitig the rascals 
(traditionalists) qiA" md s^lac^^^. them .with something new — a kind of 
curricular spoils system of Jacksonlm democratic vintage. This is 
not to Sjay that all of the other data we have analyzed are inaccurate , but 
that much of it is certainly prejudicial, self'-^se^rvlng ^ afld imbalanced*/^ 
StAdivldin.g Current Indices Into Components ^ Our sdbdivisidns ^f 
cl\^c education goals ^ methods, te^^s, md curricula into their 
content, cognitive^ attitudinal, and hehavioral components represent a • 
new aiialgamation of current cii^c education indices for which the 
resulting whole is greater than the bwh of its partis 'Through ^content 
analysis techniques and cross validation of results^ ^ by inter-- 
reader reliability checksswe have produced a more coherent compoaite 

= . " , IS ■ 
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of civle education than has baeri tfL% case In with respaet to mmf 

/preexistinjpr Indices, imanevar possible, we have also provided as- 

GTiptions of sectoif respoasibllities md ap'proprtate age levels for 

giveii goale and obiectivea, particularly at the elementafy, junior, 

and senior high grades, , ' 

Long-itudinal Data - The data which exist on civic education are seldom 

in longitudinal fOim. A fe^ exceptions to this rule were fomd in. 

the Jennings and NieTri; (1975), TEA (1975), Gross (1977), and National ^ 

■ ' . s ' ■ . ■ ' ^ . ■ / ' " . = •■ ■ 

Assessmen^t (1969-'1977) reports, all but Jennings and Nlemi being 

' ■ \ . . : ■ / ■ • ■ ^ - - 

quaal-lbngltudin^ studies of different nopulatiqns at the* same or at 
different points in time* Our three separate indlces/taxonoinles for 
civic education for the 1960m ^arid . 1970s ■ are also quasi- 

longitudinal^ except for certain coimion componants such as revision^ of^ ' ^ 
the s^e •textbcok over that time/ Clear evidence of growth and change 
in civic education goals, oblectives, and outputs can be seen in the 

last decadei and these have' been^ described lit detail in the foragoing - 

■ • - \^ 
pages. A clear emphasis on p^eseat-day decislon^saklng md Inqairy skills md 

a concern for '^higher order cognitive processes, value¥, and behaviors 

• } 

are ji^t .^o - examples of such longitudinal development. * . 

State Statutes and National Patterns - Ihe state Imh and patterns of 
national offerings in civic education also show a change" in emphasis 

over the last decade. For exa^le, fewer courses are now required, a 

■ 4 ^ r - 

. § 

greater variety in civics electives now exists, and more local options 
are. permitted in the lJ70s Chan Vaa the case in the 1960i, It is aclll 
true, however, that nearly all students are eKposed to one or more ^ 
courses in American histaty and govemment by t^ieir senior year in * 



. high school. Howeverf' there Is no clear naclonal pattem in guch- ' 
offarlngs,3Eegarffl«q£cna fact that Amerlian and world history- and ■ : 
Aiupricffla gdvermnent are the three most iitequently of^d courses In 

high schools. At the elemeiitary lave], the ejcpand^ng-conmunltles • 
sequence through, an Interdisciplinary approach (inalnly hasad on history 
'and geography) still pradoffllhatea. State statutes, however, do not 
show much basic change in goals for the last decade, eKcept for the ' 
addition of areas such as«"free en^rp^±se" and , law, which nay 

be inc^catlve of the back to basics inoveinent. nowever, the major 
conclusion about forFAl Ainerican government of farlngs Is that this 
area, alone -^ng tradittdnal political science offerings Clncludlng 
ninth grade civics and twelfth grade problems), is a real growth area ' 
in the ^contemporary curriculum. The new social studies projects have 
also taken hold at the elementary arid secondary levels and are now 
"allowed" by state regulatioris and , laws , but these innovations have not 
ejcpetflanced the growth at the secondary level that has occurred at the 
primary level—despite the high expectations of currlcultBn developirs 
and publishers of new social studies 'materials . ' 
Civic Educ ation Teachers, Students. Methods and Praetlcas - Variegated 
information has been presented, detailing typical patterns of civic 
instruction from the ISfiOs Co the presene. The traditlbnal civics has be 
assailed. Craalnly by curriculum reformers) for its read, recitei and 
rote methods of instruction , as well as its dependence on "recall of 
hiscorical facts and legal provisions. We have also seen. that 
political educators in the schools have little formal training in 
ooliclcal science. During the 1960s and early 19 70s, classroom environ- , 
ment and the school Itself were 'examined ' and found wanting in their 



dettonstrabie eontributions: to the prpductlqn of daniocratic values md 
practices as participation, decision-making, values clarification 

Mid MntTOvarsy, and other element^ of politteal realism* Mo coherent 
pattarn or rationale for civic education In the aGhoolSj outside of the 
eKp^dlng-^comnimities and increMing-levels^of-sophlsticati^^^ 
abstraction, sequences were evident in the currlcultsn,, ; However, during 
the later 19 7Qs,lricreaslng evidence of the results of a ten-^year 
reform effort in civic education became apparent with evidence of a ne?^ 
restructuring of the curriculmn, new teaching and laming practices ^ 
and more accepfrable outcomes of political instruction. National and 
statewide assessment projects were relevant to both the eausas |and 
affects o'f this^ quiet "revolution** which had, '■infiltrat^dt'- and / 
Msubverted- the traditional social studies format . At" the tnoment we 



■} 



have a pdtpourri of^ teaching and learning strategies ^4 course 
practices - In the. schopa% each of which Is pro^^ing 



^etus for changing the traditional Inertta so characteristic of 
social studies for the last three generations* Our taxonomic approach 
has empirically demonstrated that Inquiry sklllSp for examplep are now 
firmly established, along with behavioral oblecttlves for the social 
studies; However, only direct observation and a" more critical evaluation 
of content ed mathod In real^class rooms would be able to determine If 
this is ''phofley" or counterfeit critical thinking which gives lip 
seivice to 'the ^ncept, yet provides little of the substance for genuine 
inquiry, the problems approach , eontroversial Issues^ and participatory 
skills.- 
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6. , Inndvafe^ve Trends ind the Future - Our detailed examination of 

' Ijinovacive and ekparimental curricula in the 197ps brought forth 

. several garttrallzatlbns about th« new social studies. Among thesi^^^ ' " 

are that the mpveTOnt la now firmly eftabllshedt and certain areas , are 
■ ■ ■ " « - ' ^ ■ ■ ' ' ' ^ • ■ ^ •• 

. '"growth staj(dts" In the aurricul™, Amppg! these are SRSSj Ainerican 

\ PolltioWl Behavior, and Fenton/CarnegleT-Mellon at the seconds^ Ifevel 

mdMACOSj Taba/Callfornla, West/^Ennesota at the elementary level. 

As we have shown above In^ CWipter IF of tKis stuay% these new -c'urricu 

are emphasizing higher order cognitive skills as well as ..providing 

Increased attention to attitudinal arid behavioral components of ' 

le^amlng, Dscislpn^malclng, critical thinkings axid basic concepts or 

foimdatlonal Ideas in the social studies /sciences are also kaygtonea 

of these new currlculap Despite the fact that school adoption ' 

practices hdve not completely succi^ed to the lures of the new social 

studies advocates ^ impresaive usage rates indicate that these new 

courses and materials are Incrartlagly uaed* In this same vein, we 

have also seen the new social studies impact on th^ more conventional 

curricula, which effect is hopefully more than cosmetic , /Additionally , 

the vfuture of civic education seems to hold out the prospect of the 

same patterns bu^ moresoV l.e*, greater variety, Innovation, and 

reform* New developitents in law^ poll^-Mfcirig, political behavloi>i 

partlclp^tiefit decision-making, tod conipariiClve poAtical sysrMis 

including schools as a subsystem wi'th basic political elements • 

and features^* are in the offing - for at least , the 1980s ^d 1990s, Evan 

the back'-to^baslcs ^Qvement is quite compatible with the teaching of 

American governmetit, "responsible", citizenship , and legal education^ * 

so that this et^d is not likely to be counteraandlni . 
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7. S^thfeg#i of Natlonal GQaX^ 'and Gbntene^ — Our ej^theses'of 

national, state, md local goals, laws » and regulations, teKthjokSj . 
eurrleulm guities, uiethods tex^ eoursf^ of ^'turty/^aw p7es€tita4 

tti the three separate Indices/taxdnomies of civic'* education €Qm.£:4iQ€d. 
in Chaptera ill to V of this report, This'niethod has proved b4i>a. . 
valid md reli^li -^agujfttf^;^ panel of four co-authors 

to this report) .of ma^ or con tent areas arid processes in ^yolltical 
education* As for theit validity, for a larger audience, as well as the 
reliability ofwther ratings or analysis, we cannot foretell these, 
resulta* The outcome of a broader dissemination and critique of thase . ^ 
seminal ideas can only be a product resulting from additional time md 
effort devoted to this task,. Therefore our synthesis, as with these 
conclusions anc?the policy recoTmnendations which follow, remain, 
tentative and open for inodlfication and revision as a result of a ' 
broader critique by ''experts"^ in this field. ^'"^ ' 
8 - >tost Valuable Goals and Indices of C^ontemporarv Civic Education K The 
, .sglaitiotii we have i^pde. of representative innovative curripejfa, goals, 
CeKtbooks , methods books ,md girt dea me dnly a sample of trfa thousWnds ' 



^of such documents which ^Kist* The representatij^eness 
may be questionable to some readers and may seem biased 
reviewers; however, we have made our. choice of source 



of this sample 

to other 
i . on the 



basis of which items "were most widely in use, were reoresestatim of 
dlTferant geographfcal araas ind levels of aducational responsibility, 
and were readily available for' analysis (Not .all documents requested 
from publishers, l^rarias, and other sources were received in time to 
complete the survey > though a reading of those recently received 
indicates chat the major percentage distributions of cl'^c content 



and processes wouid'-tfbfc vary greatly from chat presented ia tabulat 
• f^^:;#tove,) Tlie economic approach to ci^c Indax development seems 

to fee' the most prtftrtfblk matho^^^ malysis for such a sur^fey, Perhapf 
^It could be futther ImproTOd by a third, fourth^ anj^lfth set of sub- 
eategories (or^by three additional set6 of ^axonomlas for 1966, 1976, 
and , innovative curricula) in whidh more exac^ age. levels ^ 'sector 
responiibllities, and/or copiltive-moral developmental patterns or/ 
stages of polltlc&l socialisation wd^d be presehte^'in 'auim^ 
fom. For the momnt^ howerrors^^ur reaearch into these other three 
#reas indicates that we are ohly now coming to a level oiunderstandlng 
ana.cphereiiceCln, ^for eK^le,, cognitive-moral developen^ Inttve social 
studies) that maka luch a toskfruitful. In the area of sector 
responsibilities md age, levels/developmeTital stage theory^ we are at 
M f ar mo re- primitive level than, that which Is^ needed for a comprehen- 
slve national statement in tthese areas COT^e^ueneiy, ofliy ■aasarlptivs " 
indicators of thes^ velements of the. civic edu-cation' Indices /have been 
used6^ere availabli) throughout this prqjeet* ' 
Qumtitat ive Pata on Civiai Courses/ Research rindifigs, md Empirical ' 
Results - Uudi of this study has been involved in the cpUectldn, \. ^ 
,^alysis, synthesis, md presentation of quTOtltative and qualitative 
information on political education during the 1960s and 1970s We haye 
liresented the' ndtlotial assessment^ lEA, and other findlttfts (e.g.,^state 
assessment results) where appropriate for^somding the depths of outcomes 
in p0litical eaucation. Wien possible, we have alsfc used :other sourc^r 
(e.g*, from the Gallup Polls political science anti- educational 
ifesearch%.findlngs'^ and CBS / New York Times poll results) in order to 
assess certain outputs of civic education, iTiese .surveys , Which Kivc 



been both micro cosmle (deaiing with smal;!, i#^ecfi silriples qf^atu4eriesV " 
elassM , and states) and racrocosmlc V^^^ natlonaJi and 

/ crossnational test results) » havS^helped tis lo fcake= tHe ineasufe of 
ci^c education: ftom mmj - pe«peGtivei, providing Bowm mnswrnvm 
cfufegtiflti^ WcH as where we have b^enp whe^e we Are^ and where we are 
golng^ifi 'this field of study, We have/^foimd, fdr exaTOle^ that th^ iald- 
1960s was a dismal pieriad for reporting enGOurkfinf- outputs iln civics; 
howeveft^by 1971 the lEAi. results shnweri the TMited States to be relatively 
high ift terffs =^0f-ita cognltl!^ .te^^ results in a aroasnational field, 
if somewhat lower In behavorial/at tltudinal meaaures of pblltical" 
partlcipatlbn, efficacy, and derpcratlc attitudes such as women's 
rights* At the ^regent times .this more positive trend is continuing , as 
the most recent national assessment results seem to indicate* But . 
there is no gaingaying that we areyst^obe out of the woods of civic' 
apathy, i^nttrance, or cynlclsTn* - Ko^ever, only future studies of this 
V subject .will be able to validate or qualify, this m.ore hopeful ^t rend * 
since a* few statistical iwallows do not guarantee the arrival of a'^^^ 

Springtime ^-reaascance in civic education* V' 

- ' n ■ . ■ " ■ ' 

Other Sect or Responsibilities In Civic Education - Throughout this r " ; 

^^report we have described' 'in passing the activities of business, labor, 
agricultural , ;churcfi> service prganlzatl&ns and other agencies 

such as the Robert A* Taft Institute of^^ government, which are engaged In 
civic education on an informal basis. At this point,. ' - 
let .us summarizf'^^ the principal outeo^s stemming from a speclai case 
study = of , the educatipnal^ impact ^^,0 organizations/ (which Is 

p^esentad in^ full in Appendix V ), National background factors, and , 
statistics on voluntary public and; private comunity agencies working on ' " 



*the loeal level, are presented ih* 'this case study. In addition we ' 

''feaika look as two planning dis^tricta-( one in Te^s and 

the other In VirgijLla), to ascertain the educational- influence of 
eonmiimlty ageneies In two different sectings , Heinief ships Oaome 
duplications) in youth^ser^ng a^ncias totalled'^nearly 40 ndl 
1969 (including Bed Crosp,& The principal agencies 

'are 4-H clubs (4 .€illlion>, Boy/oirl\ Sfcouts (10 mllion) , rad YMCA/YWCA 
(8*4 pillion)* Ililllons of church and syriagogue'-sponsored youth 
groups are not Included in these totals , ^ By way of backproimdj 
forty^eiglit major national youth organisations interested in "citiien^ 
ship" or comiimlty service are In existence in /tHe 'Un±fceirSt|it ^ 
Adult"' education is ^^alsp a Mrvtce provided by commtiiity brganiai^^^ 
to milliQna' of personss as is evidenced by ^he success of the hlstoT*!^^ 
ChautatKfua movement* Profe'sspPrtnal groups also have their adult 
.educattion; progrOT.ip as do piih^^ lobbyists . - / 

Our' cptnparatlve ^alysis of two planning districts In TeKas and 
Virginia resulted iri v the following conclusioria: ^ (1) in both glanning 
distric-ts the role of. InfotTnal educational ^Rencies was significant* * 
but^ in'- Virginia these agencies outn™bered the formal e ducat lQ|^pl ' , 
sources, whereas in Texas the reverse was crue; (ZJ the fimctional'" 
areas of these public and private agencies which .relate trost directly 
were criminal justices juvenile delinquency , and other leocial services* 

■ ' 1 ' 'if',: . * ^ 

(3) As for "the specific tasks df^^the' lnforaal educational agencies, 
the following informational/activity areas seem to be st^ificant^ ^ ^ - 
citizen advocacy » citisenship education, crifne, environment, business/ 
employers, free enterprise, law,: otcupatidns , civil 'rights, sobialv\i ' 
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problems^, and Caxes* • ' ^ . 

Qjther useful Infomatlon on the subject of informal agencies 
and civic education was also mcovered In dfalng thls^gtu^ (Appendix V/). 
Wot mxamplBf , we also looked at the dinner in which one state 

(Virginia) allocated its educational rBSources in 1974-75* This 
fairly typical pattern of state financial expenditures and sources of 
income indicated that local governments C31fO s state go vemment (30%) , 
federal ^goveminent (10?') , and non-tax sources (29?i) were the major 
areas contributing educational resources to the state. Other groups/ 
agencies contribuCing to education (in addition to the principal 
areas of public schoolsj colleges, mid imlversities"83/! of all state 
educational eKpenditures) " were also of consequence 

In 1974-75^ business and industry -6*0% ; educational television^ 0.2n; 
libraries - 1^; museinns - 0,2^; state agencies ^ liK; private and 
preparatory schools, collagas , and tmlversitles = 8.5%, Here we see 
that a smalls but important portion of one state's expenditures (with 
dollar values of $140 million) is attributed to economic qrganlaationb 
which have a significant InteMSt in and contributloQ to maka ta'elvlc 
adueatiom. . i _ ^ . - ^ ' 

11. Pissemination of Findings ^ From the point of initiation of this report, 
the Intentipn was to distribute this report to other "experts key 
decision makers, sector representatives, and persons interested in the 
field, Tne conffnents received from these reviewers will be used for 
revision of the manuscript, for purposes of its publication in articles ' 
and/or book form, at which point further critiques are expected. 
Another review of the field at the end of a decade (19-^7) would help 



the civic educator of the 198^3- to assess just where this area of 
study has gone in the interim. 

Future IndetoDeveiepinent - The results of critiques mentioned in 
item ^11 above. will provide useful data for further re'irtsion of the 
techniques employed in (and of both the substance and process of) 
index development. In future it may well be possible to re-analyze 
the data presented in this report (using the basic content analysis 
sheets) and to use data processing/computer malysis of suimnary sheeti 
for purposes of statistical analysis. It would also be possible in 
future to obtain estimates of inter^reader reliability from concent., 
analysis results for a larger group of experts in citizen education. 
In other wordB IndeK development In the future could become more 
broadly representative by empanelling a larger group of civic educators 
to conduct the task. In the future, it would also be profitable to ' 
accotmt for co^itive-^moral development and stages with age level 
ascriptions. Moreover^ the whole inforaal area of civic education as 
well as the reality of civics in process could be examined through the 
production of special indices for the entire area of mass media, peer 
group, family, md eKtra school agencies and through direct observation 

f civics in practice in the classroom, the school, the peer grbup.^ 
and the public/civic service group, for example. The national J 
assessment project has had some success 'in this latter field so that 
some techniques for this analyB is (however primitive) are now in 
existence. Research on mass media, peer groups, religious organizations 
and the family Is very sparse, as is that on other sectors such as 
labor unions or employers/business groups. Mevertheless , these sectors 



do provide inpues . into the% ^f Ise^. bullding/soc^ and 
^nmfd to be studied systematically as well as deacriptlvaly. These 
J are just a few of the suggestions ^fhich come to tnind f^ future indax 
development. The list of o/ther suggestions and new activities ^ such 
. as improved dpcunierit collection and analysis, will imdoubtedly be 
^ lengchened after , ^ this base line document on civic education 

is more widely circulated, . ' ' ^ 

Pollc]^^ Reco^ienrfations ' 

Several t^ecomendatiojis for policy action by, the DIIEt^/USOE citizen' 

education staff have been suggested in different sections of 'this' report ^ 
especially in the conclusions presented imiedlately above. However * the major 
purpose of this Report t^as not to produce a master plan for citizen education. 
In the course of this study we have reviewed other lists of national policy 
recommendations (e,g, >fehllnger, January 1976; !^1illnger, April 1976; ' 
"Patrick, September 1975; Sallada, September 1976; Sallada, mr 1976; Qulgley, 
1976; a^d , limiting, 1976). Although impressive, these, lists of 
proposed activities seem to be either too abstract^ too global, or even 



9 



too self'-servlnp or particularistic in some cases, .Moat such policy 
Suggestions lack a clear focus in a philosophy based on the nature and 
purposes of man, society i and government and the place of civic education 
in chat philosophy, Tnm USOE ^citizen education staff has prepared several 
Ireful models for citizen education improvement such as conference md 
task force approaches and citizen participation prolects. The primary 
aim of thes^ activities, we hypothesize^ is to brin'?^ (md to increase) 
nationals state^ and local attention to the are| of citizen education. 
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These projects 5 at ths*_^^^nty.||pe |n mid-passafte with both m imcBrtaln 
future and an imwrittefi past. With the publication of citizen education 
' task = force reports and the completion of the confarence schedule at the 
regional, state, md local level it is eKpected that this pha&e of^ 
national policy deyelopMnt will be' completed. However, wh^^fcf other 
items on^ the political education agenda which are thereby left Lpflnished 
and ynmiswered? What, for eKample, Is an appropriate plan for civic 
education (at the national, regional, statfr, and local levels) for the 
rest of ttie bicentennial: or the remainder of the century? \ 

With these observations and reservations in mind, let us here suggest 
only a few ideas for' 0SOE policy directions which stet^Jrom the ajcperience 
gained'in the researching, preparation, md production of this report. 
This short li^tof basit suggestions include the following r 
A, Since it Is clear that a national currlculmn mar in civic ed-£ication 
would be both impractical md imdeslrable (or even imnecessary in the 
view 0f , some) the USOE ^cm\^continue its diffusion/ dissemination/ 
Inform.ation exchange/conference format for this cycle* One modification 
in this fo mat is sugF.ested, however, and this is that the results of 
each;;COn£erence (books of readings, conference evaluation reports. 



Delphi, results conference papers, etc*) should be nublishej^nd mora ' 
widely disseminated* Arrkngaments with the US GPO/ Superintendent, of 
Documents, commercial publishers , ERIC systems, etc. for ^uch dissemina- 
tion should be completed at otice before these materials become dated or 
ralegatad to the "fugitive" dbcument or "graveyard*- list. 



The JfSOE should sponsor key studies in each of the following areas 

. in the form of raportj on* "tl) pblitical socialization findings, 

national ahi cross-national; (2) the goals^ objectives^ models^ 

rationales , and processes of ^^ivic /education as they relate to the 

United States in a world setting in 1976 md the year 2000, (This 

report .shoiold also have the latest data on the nature of, and this ' 

techniques for^ civic education in the United States in its Goavantional 

and * Imovative modes*) (3) the non-educational sectdr and citizen 

education (mass media, family^ peer groups religion^ etc*) ±n $ 

qualitative and quantitative terns; (4) cognltive^trioral development 

and sequei^tial stage theory, (including developmental tasks and age 

level ascriptions) in civie^ education; (5) strategies and models for 

curriculum development^ dissemination, and educational ^ange based on 

the eKperlences of curriculiffii innovators , teKtbook authors, commercial 

- . ' ^ . ; . .. ; 

publishers j et al* ; (6)^ a national data source book for civic education 

including tables of contents of current teKtbooksi dlscrlptions of^^and 

materials from^ currlcultmi projects^ a selection of key curriculum 

guides s models/ rationales for civic educationi, ' exai^les of civic 

education in other countries (Western md non=Western, developing and 

overdeveloped/ democratic and authoritarian, subject,- parochial, and 

participant, etc*), examples of innovative state and local civics 

projects, statements of relationships between history, political and 

social science and citizen education, and other ' representative documents 

for civic education today/ (7) e'Kamples of national models for the 

establishment of overall goals and obiectives, repi^al- pat terns , and 

both state and local objectives for civic education which are tied 
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into accoimtability and assessment sch crtlaen and professional 

review, and fede^ral, state, and local resource allocation formats 
dirsctiy tied to the achlavement of siiecific htnnanlsllc, contents 
affactivej and behavioral objectives. (8) eivic education in 
different settings and effective methods of instructlon/leaming. for 
special education/handicapped', adult education, rural and inner city 
schools, different ability, levels , political, c^ass, and seK roles, : 
and other key variables in the civic education equation, (9) plans 
for future deyelopment of civic education Indices fnd alcemative 
policy patterns for civic ^ education at the national, regional, state, 
and local level* (This strategy wuld document and plan interagency 
and intergoverninental cooperative efforts In civic education for five 
to ten year periods, e.g* t^hich federal agencies have a constituent 
interest in civic education and what is the nature, extent, and 
duration of this effort?) (10) new directions for civic education in 
key national policy areas, a. energy education, conservation 
education, war/peace/lnternatflonal education, consumer education, 
civil rights/pluralistic education* and the like. 

We also i^gast that the USOE broa^y disseminate this rep.ort for • 
VB^/iew, criticism, \and revlslbn'and cooperate in' distributing the 
finiLnfS to the media, to professlonal'^Journals , through in^^house 
publication and dissemination, md through cooperation in its commercial 
pufallcacion with a ten year copyright restriction prior to its entering 
the public domain • 



_ Wa also reco^iae that neither the citizen eduGation staff nor the 
. USOE in Washington can produce^Dolicy changes in a vacui^.. The educational 
decisian making system requires the cooperation/involvement of USOE = 
regional offices ^ state departments, local educational authorities , the 
NCSS and APSA, and other organizations which" may not even exist yet, such 
as a National Association for Political Socialization , and Education, 

One concluding note is in order. As the nameless sage said , one ignoraat 
(but hopefully educable) fdfel can raise more questions in a^fev minutes 
than a wistf person em answer tea lifetime. Consequently these policy 
recommendations are meant to be suggestive points for discuss ion ^ rather 
.than as policy comiandments or a pre^determlned plan for action. It is 
hoped that they are accepted in the spirit in which they are offered— 
which is y also how we feel about this report as a whole. 
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■ ■' ■ . ■ '"APPENDIX J (1960s) ^ . . - • : 

A Svnthasls of 9th'Grado Ctvlcs Tex tual Content: (Rank - order)^ 
I,^ Knowledga and unders'canding of the fVderal Cons titutipn and , the national govern 

(A) Understanding the basic principles of Merican gov^T^n^ent 

(B) Knowing , the ^DecJ.ara Independence 

(C) Knowing how we amend the ^deral Constitution 

\ (D) Knowing how the 'Congress operates ^ ' , 

(E) Knowing about the presidency and the bureaucracy. 

(F) Knowing how^ the courts operate and understanding ona-g personal liberties 

(G) Knowing the party system; Democrats and Republicans; political parties and 
public opinion . . • ' • ' • ■ 

II, Cicizenshlpi understanding one's rights, responsibtlicies and the obligation o 
; . political, participation * , \ 

(A) Understanding the definition of civics , citiEenship , and self-^government 

(B) Understanding . the obligations of citigenship ? voting, paying taxes » clear 
thinking 

CO Understanding the rule of law^-^individual ri^ghts and freedoms 
III, Knowledge of personal and .cotmnunlty needs and goals . ... 

(A) Health, .-.safety , security, leisure, recreation 

(B) Vocational plans and work , , \ " 

(C) The family and other groups, e.g., churches 

(D) Schools and. education , 

(E) Conimunity res-ources - ^ ^ • ' . 
IV. Knowledge and understanding of gov&rnmant services, controls, and finances 

/ (A) Conser.vaCion and natural resources . . . ■ 

(B) Transporcation ^ _ / 

(C) Communication ' = 
.(D) Business, money and banking, and economic problems 



/ _ _ A Synthesis, of '9th GradG Civics Tar-; - ConLoui ( Uont: /. - \ . ' ' 

(E). Production 

^- ■ ■(?)■ Labor \, ' ' 

V (G) Cgiif.umers . ' ' / u"^- 

.(H) Agriculture ^ , ' ' ; - * = ' . 

= (I) ^axes apd debt ^ . ; " ' . - * - ^ ' 

CJ) Welfare ' . - , ;^ - ^ ; 

V, Understanding state and local governments ' , 

(A) KTOwlng about itate constitutions 

(B) Knowing aBout the s tate eKecutive ^ leglslaturaj and courts 

(C) Understanding interstate cooperation and federalism 

• . ^ ■-■ _ ■ \ ■ % 

(D) Knowing about the township, the city, and the county: understanding overlap 

ping^ functions 

VI. National defense and International relations 

(A) Knowing foreign relations ^ 
J (B) Knowing national defense and the cold war . 

(C) Analysing international cooperationi foreign aid and the United Nations 

(D) Analysis of comparative politiGal systems i demoGracy versus dictatorship 

Vll. Miscellaneous topics - ^ . " , 

■ (A) The flag . . ^ 

(B) Becoming a citiEen 

(C) Conducting meetings 

' ^Topic^s ranksd by relative stress or emphasis. Topics 1-V are about equally ernph.-?.fj: 
and VI and VII, are less emphasized. 



APPENDIX li (1960s) : : • 



•-^ A gynth esls of 12 th Grade. American Go yernmant Te xtual Goh tent (Ra^nk 



= NaCionalj Statej and Local Governmenti S tructural- Ins titutions ^ Policy Formula- 
tion, and the Political Procass. 



I, Governmenc and the Economy: unofficial and of ficial agencies ^ in the^ political 
process; budgets^ taxes ^ and, expenditures ; government and the promotion and/Qr 
regulation, of business, commerce, agriculture j labor consumerj public ucilities, 
agiriculture , f inance=i and conservation; health j educatlonj welfarei and^other^ 
social 'welfare, public projects- for developing human ^resources; housing, crim^ 
accidents, and government; transportation and urban problems. 



11.' Political Processes, Organization, and Participations suffragej voting behavior, 
formation and mamsuremertt of public^ opinion, interest and pressure groups; po-- ^ 
.litical parties and the nomination and electoral systems; reapportionment ;. val^ 
ues, ethics and morality in government; and dis tribution of governmental power,s* 

III. The Presidency and the Executive Branch! terni, qualifications, succession, 

power and roles of the President^ potencials and limits on policy formulation;, 
the Cabinet and the executive office; the role of the adminis trative 'establish^ 
ment and the bureaucrats in the interagencies policy process ; independent ad- 
ministrative agencies ind commissions'and the. civil service. 

IV. Congress: structure, functions, and powers of House and^ Senate; legislative pro-^ 
cedures and problems; Congress and the policy pracess; the . ^is trict of Columbia 
and the TeVritories; and^ how laws are made* 




V* Foreign Policy and- Nay/ona.1 Defense i individuals and agencies (official and un-- 
of f icial) responsiSle for formulattng and implementing policy; treaties, execu^ 
r^- tive orders, joint resolutions; allianceSj international organizatiohs , foreiin • 
\J aid, and international commitments;, new role and power of the military^ 

, industrial complex, Che United S^cates, the USSR, and the world: National secur- 
ity; regional alliances; and neutralism. 

VI , State Government : state cons titutions ; ; legislative structure , functions , powers , 
procedure, process, and problems; gubernatorial term, qualifications, power, 
votes, and policy formulation; the executive office, administration, and bureau- 
cracy; state judiciary jurisdiction, organization, procedure, and powers; state 
aininistrative agencies, finance, and other activities' and the probiems of state 
government . - .. . . ' . " 

VII, The federal judiciary, the law, an^d the political process; organizatidn , juris- 
diction, an^procadure of the federal courts;, judicial^ review;, law enforcemeiU 
and the citizen, . , ' . . 
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VIII* ■Foundatlohs and . Basic'^oncepCs of- Amerl Governmcnc i His tor iaai aad f''n'= • 
* ■ teal background; colol^ial , ■ concinencal , «^=^£«dc-^*Ln.ou , aLtd tons Gi luu ionrti ■^■■^ 
' ■ . , ' -.-oda; theJ cons^itatioia separation of powors representative and 

\ limited government I sources and essentials of democraDlc ideas a^d Che dtjiMvcratie 
- ■ of life. \ V ' . . ' ■ = % ' J 

. IX. ^ 'Introduction to the s tud^ of gQveirnmfinc. and politibal sciencer ' Wiat makss^ a^ov^ 
Bttm^dt i citizanship, the.;st.ate and the nation; comparative poli^cal. sys i^in-: ; mk 
power, authority, fteedom, Jifstice, etc. A^ ^ . ' V 

^ ' /' ..• - . . '^ ■ ■ . ■ : •- '•■ ■ V ■ . .■ • 

K, The ConstituCioni his torical^ development , the Constitution and personal fre^jdon^ 
orepublican^sm, etc, ; . : ' / ' ' 

XI* * Territories and the Old and:New Ftedcralism* concept of shared' power ; Che chaiig-- 
ing nature of.^nationalj st^e ^, and local relationships; and inte'rgoyernmenc.t 1 ■ 
relations, ' / . , ' ^ ' ■ W 



XII / Local Government r Problems 'of cities and metropolitan areas; county; city; 



1 1^ 



t;pwnship; village; special district , etc. grass roots politics; sufffra|:a; 
behavior; party and other political organizations; local courts; finance; w. 1 
fare^ educationj and .public ^ptojeecs ; problems of local government; urbari rt - ^ 
newal; community planning; the^homSs school, community , church , and recrea ti on ; ■ 
public safety; and .the problem^ qf, local government, ^ \ 

Kill, Essentials of Effective, Democratic- ^and ^Responsible Citizenship: ob liga^ i nr ^^^J| 
and requisites; how democracy work&f; voting ; pa»ty membership ; rationality ; 
ing informed; group action; participant, administrative, and ieadership abiiity; 
critical thinking, comparative government; Communismj flag display s:patriotism.5 ■ 
loyalty, allegiance, civic courage- and competence; ^ : \. B 

XIV. Personal Rights and Libe'rties: de^Bloping concepts , Constitutional guaranLc^ss ; J 
the. role of Congress', the| Executivis afid unofficial agencies. 



^"popiss ranked by relative stress^-cognitive dofniin stresfcd in all categories 3 : 02 
was tVic overwhelming^ favorite in terms of cov^erage. Topic II was not a. closa ser; 
but TopiG III was vg.ry close to the latter, category; the other categories were not 
widely spaced in emphasis and the decreasing order serves to represent their amnh ' 
Understanding was emphasized in most topics eKcept 1^ VI^ XI, and XII Where recal^ 
remembering^ was emphasized and Topic V where ar.alysis was emphasized. 
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APPENDIX ill (l?los) ..: 



A Synthesis of' 'IZih grade Problems o^' Democra c y Te:<tual Content ^Rank Order) 



^Understanding snd analyzing certain major economic problams ' . — 

(a3- Gdais .of th^ Uni ted S taEes ecpnornic . sys tern full emplq-ymenc, equality 

of^-:bpportunity and economic,^^ ,V . ^ _ , ^ 

^(B).' Raising and spehding thouey . g-r public finaride j public deb ts , .;taKation 
^ KuVeaucracy , etc.) /■ , / " *■ ^ " - . 

(C)., Big business^ Che markets the business 6ycle, monop©ly and. Qligopoiy , col-- 

lectiv© bargaining, labor-managCTient, :.^etc. )^ . ^ -^^^ - 

(D> Labor, a, g,, striki^ unionismj colLeotive bargaining^, ecc.^ . 

.. ■ . * ■ ■ . . . ^-v, , ■ ■ , ^ ^ _ • ■ 

(E) The economic system, .e , g capi ta 14sm, the marke t economy , economic growch 

. and stability, inflation, the, :gtoss national product and productivity, money, 
;^credi't and banking e tc * . , ^ . 

(F) Cortsumer p.roblems . ■ , V . ' . , . ■ , 

(G) Agricultural problems . " 

(H) Transportation problems ■ ' ^ • ' ^ ■ .■' 

(I) Natural resources, conservation, population . and other major problem^ (e.g., 
^wateT and al^ pollution, automationjp. dams , techno^Pgy , etc) ' » . 

(J) ^ Education^ housing, accidents, socisl sccuriey, and veterans problems ■ " . 

Knowledge and ' unde rs tanding about, opinions regarding solutions, pursuing infor-^ 
mation about, and intelligent discussion of political prbblem^s 

(A) Public opinion and propaganda . 

(B) Political parties ■ . • 

(C) Elections 

* - / 
--(D) Pressure, Interest, and lobbying groups \ \ ' 

(E) National, state, and local governmental problems (institutional, policy, anc 
process) 

\ ■ ' * , ^ ■ ■ ■ ' 

(1) Legislative and eKccutlve problems * • • 

= (2) PresidantLal leadership and the policy making process (including Con- 
, .g'resa and the courts O . 
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. A-Synchosis of 12t:h Grade, Problems of Dcma: :; .., ^'\:..u^A Cut., . • ■ .^^J- ^ 



2 



ril, 'Knowledge about, favoring use of, and. skill with using clear and criclcal ih.,.ikl 



and problem solving in a democratic -political system ^ . - ■ 

(A) The nature and method .of problem solving (s.^^hcring and evaluat ing Infor a-*^ 
tion and deci 
disagreement) 



tion and deciding upon solutions in areas i of . siocial conflict, change, and j^. 



(B) Crucial behavioral ques tiona r What can you do? ^What do' you . uhiuk? Vfh jt; B 
cKoices/s teps should/dp you follow? What questions do you ask yourseif? m 

■ : = What evaluation measures do you use? and Vrnat are the pr'oper ste-ps in your 
critical thinking aWut- a social, political, or economic 'problem? 

(C) The relationship among choice making, values j' and social friction 

(D) ,^ The influences on systematic and objective choice and decision making, ^^g* M 

•prejudice, ■ ' - ■ ■ :™ 

(E) Knowledge democratic method of making decisions, e.g., consul tat i -n , B 
voting, etc, ^ ^ ' " ■ 

(f) Realization of the, Imporcance of power in decision making situations ' | 

(G) . Knowledge of decision making at the local and national level 

(H) - Recognition of the need for. orderly change---=dn the individual, social^ anJ 

cultural levels 

I 

IV. Knowledge and understanding of, opinions" with regard to solutions, pursuit of in™ 
"formation, and inte iligen t^ dis cussion of governments and major social problems 



I 
I 



(A) Unemplpymen t , inflation j and social security 

(B) ^ Poverty and slums 

(C) Juvenile deli^nquency and crima^ ^. ■ 

(D) The urban crises (urbanization, metropolitan areas j qverlapping governmontaH 
" Jurisdictions , ef^c J , • 

(E) the physically and mentally handicapped, public health, education, leisur^^.B 
and recreation m 



I 



KnowiedgQ and recall of information about the nation and world af f airs---war and 
peace in the nuclear age , 

(A) Making foreign policy * ■ ^ ■ 



(B'^) Conductingf- foreign relations , treaty making, neutralism, politi ca 1 , i nc 
ence movemencSi etc, 



(C) ' Inte rna t Lona I pub 1|1 c, organi za tions i UM , Warsaw Pact, NATO j Coninion^ rke l , 

etc. ■ 



= A 'Synthesis of 12 th GradG Problenis of Domocracy Textual Content (Cont.) 

= ■ ■ (D)*4' Interna tiotial trade and tariffs ■ ' % 

•(E) Foreign aid ' ' ' 

- • ■ ■ ' , ' i-" ' ' ' ' ■'^^^ ■ ■' 

(F) National defense: compu'ls^ry^ military training, arms control and disarnia-i 
mentj nuclear test ban, etc* ' 

(G) World leadership* the United states, Western Europe, the emerging nations, 
Conirr^nisb worlds, and the future 

VI » Knowiedge and. appreciation of the rola of the citizen in a democracy 

(A) .Democratic values^ the nature, of democracy ^ equality of opporturtityj 
etc. . ' ' , ^ 

(B) -The relationship between the citizen and government 

. (C) Civil rights and civil liberties ? * - 

(1) Citizen freedoms and rights, e,g*j freedom of speech, separation of 
churdh and state, mino^rity^ rights, etc. . 

(2) Citizen duties, Sig., votrng, respect for the law, etc* 

VII* Knowledge and problem solving skills relating tQ problems of living and working 
together in a society ■ . - 

(K) Personal problems 

(B) Family problems (marriage, the democratic home, etc.) 

(C) ^ School problems , ^ 

(D) Job and vocational problems 
,(E) Intergroup problems 

(F) Community problems 

VIII* ^[iscellaneous topics . ^ . 

^A) Racalling place locations on a political map of the world 

(B) Knowing .the goals of national life, the democratic heritage, and democratic 
^values ^ . 

(C) Practicing creative citizanship; in associations, groups^ polit^ical life, 
and in citizenship sttuations; recognizing group responsibilities for citi- 
zenship in cDntemporary political life 
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(D) Knowledge and undpiri'tandlng of comparative- poll tical systemSj e.g. , totalis 
tarianism, comniiinlsmj etc. ^ . , i 

(E) KnowledgG and unders canding of the United States Cons ti tucion ^ tha Declara^' 
tlon of Independence, the Articles of Confederation and. other public docu-^ 
ments such as the UN charcer 

^ .. ' . 

^Major stress on points of view and values at issue in contemporary Aiiierican prob- 
lems; sdurces of ' p roblems ^ and alternativa solutions for solving problems; minor empha 
sis on probable consequences of different means of dealing with or solying problems. 
Topic I , received oven/helining emphasis^ Topics III; IV^ and V were about equally era-^ 
phasized. Understanding and analysis were particularly stressed in Topics II and IV and 
remembering in Topic V* . . 

NOTE: An additional source for detailing the emphasis on remembering^ understanding; a 
analysis was Handbook . for Cooperatiye Social St udl f^s^ J 5 s j s ^ (Princeton^ J.i Educatio 
Testing Service, l^of) pp * Iti, 22, and 23 . 
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. Appendix IV - - 

*'A Core Curriculum for Civics?'* 

Question' 18b, asked^ ^'What is your personal conceptlori of tin ideal core 
curriculum for enhancing qitizen education at the educational ' level with 
which you are most familiar?" 

Source: National Citizenship Conference Questionnaire, Kansas Cityj 

Missouri, Sepcamber, 1976* ^ 

The participants listed by coded number below did not^ respond to the 
question'. 

AJIO AZ,16 BE17 BG17 BK17 BL CD CG CT DC EA EC EG 

NOTEr Of the fourteen nonresponses identified above ^ four were from 
Work Group 17* out of ten members of that group who submitted 
Questionnaires, The statistics are noteworthy, whether or not 
signif leant, . ' - 

The participants listed below were undecided (total of eight)' 

AA3 Uncertain now ' . 

Alio We are jiist now attempting?, to detennlne what set of core experiences 
are essential for graduacion* I am not certain that courses or 
classes can comprehensively do the .Job* Through mutual cooperarion 
and eKpLo ration, maybe we can come to some better Idea of what is 
needed* 

aQ14^ am pot stire cttiEen ed, can be enhanced by a "curriculuni' 

Hidden curriculum may be more important 
BS ? This would be a good quF^stion for a work group discussion - How 

can 1 begin to think about it here ^ cold? * , * * ^ 
CB I do not know . 
CF This is a question to be researched. 

CQ Would want input f rom ,our district curriculum committee 
EF core curr icul um ^ not plear what.it meant. 

The parcicipants listed below were opposed (total of five; see bottom of page) 

AF5 ^ There is no ideal core cirrriculum 
AGS A "core curriculum" is absurd- , . , 
DB T oppose core curriculum for clt ed 
£D No such ideal oppose 

The participants listed below were positive' but nond^f i^nltiue (total of 
two) I " t 

BC17 Possible ^ depends on creativity of teacher! 

ej Def tnltGly«*i^ef 1 . ' , ' 



Addendum to "op pc2s^ '' i 

CL I donVt think tht^rc ah.ouid he n core curricul im ^ has been tried at 
other times and has falLed - need alternative i and local odaptatioa 
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Questlon 18b. , (cont.) ^ - , 

The participants listed below favored emphasis on ^elf- deve lopment ^ both - 
cognitive and affectiver 

AL12 One which will give people* a good self-concept so Jthat they wajnc to be 
involved, feeling that their ideas and participat: ion is of value 

ANIA One chat combines the cognlcive and affective domains , , . . 

,BH17 Basic skills Creading and cominunication) . . . • 
analytic thought and differentiation 

BM enlightened self perception encouraging care of selA^others/ 

community and knowledge of skills and attitudes appropriate tb 
participation in social structures when^ desired and appropriate - 
permeating all life of school 

BN Beginning ^of khbwledge of awareness of self and your place in the. 
home/school/ churches 

BR Helping children develop a positive sense of self - - an understand- 
ing of the world around them ^ , . . 

CM ' j ' study of the structure and function of governments and the 

human relations skills and understandings necessary for individuals 
to work productively with each other*. . *r , 

CN Prepare teachers with a thorough understanding of their rol'6 
in citizen education. 

CV * * , show people intricacies and networks of GovVtl - • * 

CX , . . emphasis on personal counseling for dlsturbes students* 

CZ Improve the s el f c o n c ep t to provide motivation to want to 
become a better citizen 

The participants^ below f avo r ed . em p h as is on content (knowledge 
andconcepts)* 

AE5 9 grade socr^^ s tudies classes of 12 grade class required 
(NOTE: the FSst word is illegible on the questionnaire,) 
AN140ne that , , • uses "ethics'^ as its base, ^' ^ ^ 

ARl4That of the Institute for P o 1 i t i c al-^nd Legal Education 

(IPLE) of New Jersey which includes voter education, govern- 
ment a 1 ed uca ti on j and law education - structurej^ process * 

AT14lt has been my view for more than thirty years that*law 

studies or law^related education or law as a humanity 

c o u 14 b e u s e d a s a n i d e a 1 c o r^e . . 
AVI 5 world affairs * 
BB17Not my expertise but I hope to convey that America 

enviaions a y lace of power for every litlzen and a just 

share of our country 
BD17Analy3is of concepts 

* Lib^r ty ' . 

Pursuit of happiness 
"Freedom ■ 
fiF17American atudieg, ethnic studies, consumer education , 
BH17mQral or ethical ed 

BI17Legal and civic cpncepts taught in pualic and private 
schools and in adult groups. 

' » I i 
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BO 1, A complete course on Citizenship Edu ca ti o n r a t h e r 

Chan infusion of all curriculum at High School ^ 
Betterjobwillbedonel 
2. Sam^e course offered in Adult Ed .cation Home can be 
taught more and this gives basic support toschbol* 

BQ Law in a changing society program 

B9 ^Polit, philosophy, moral decisi^in-^makings cultural 

, values, change with applications in areas of knowl, 

skillsi experiences in law, globali poilticalj etc. , etc. 
DC= Onthesecondary level I bellave course work in Govtsj 

Politics, and Consumer Ed, followed by internship is 

ideal . . ^ ^ 

The participants below favored emphasis on process (skills and 
approaches ) * 

AB3 ReCQgnitlon of .^11 po^ints of view ^in problems to be 
workedons 

AGS • . . One Just begins - one fills voids with whatever 

skills one has*. There is a demand for citizenship info, 
Allweneeddoisanswerit. 

AU14 The practices in the schools should be eKamined to see 

how they relate to what we i^ay and then made consistant* 
All staff s hould, by examplej^^i^einoristrate the goaliS with 
, a s,ingle course to analysis anS execute selected 
pra.ct.lc.ea to extend the Ideas into the " r ea 1 wo r Id . 

AX16 Teacher guide packet emphasizing resource people, audio^ 
films trip problems with open ended res pons es, use of 
educational t.v, for pre and post student self evaluation 
as part of package, 

AY16 All teachers and adm, of a school operating a *-Just school* 
in Kohlberg's terms - .. 

BD17 Analysis df concepts 

BP See my books^ Education for Citizen Action: Challenge 

for Secondary Schools , Berkeley , McCuth^Vn, 1976 
Skills _1ti C 1 1 1 z e ri Action \ ' An Eng llsh- Soclal Studies 
Program for Secondary Schools , Citizen Participation 
Curriculum Pr6ject/ 225'nV Mills St. Univ* Wis. Madison, 
55 706 , March 19 77 

BR ' opportunities to make choices/ use of dramatic play 

BS * * . moral decision^ making, * skills, experiences 

in law, global, political, etc* , etc, 

BT Process r^^her than content emphasi * 

CA The curric^lum must focus on active participation of 

students in improving their self concepts and practicing 
Che processes of democracy, " 

CE Teach Individuais to be participantE (not spectators) in 
the citizenship process* 

CK 1) Identify needs 2)- I4entify skills 3) Practice 

skills . , . . 

,CN , . . 2, Design a curriculum with specifics and suggested 

. procedures to demouhtrate implf^mente t ion of content in 
'thecontext of dally living. 



Question 18b* (cone.) 



3* In design be aware of impact of madia* Jkivu a fev/ 
axperts review and crltjlque informational adulD programs. 



CR 
CX 

CY 

DD 



Citizenship decision making ^ instructional materials 
grades 4^6 used in my school district 

, « , conscant relating of current pub lie affairs to 



C or 



theory- and principles 
persons in the school^ 



frequent eppearaiices of 'public 
s u b s t an t ia 1 u s e of talevision; i * 
Have studeTit identify community problem and solve, it, # • 
Student should have some type skill so as to be useful 
and not just an observer during internship. 
Need for political' education of staff, especially , 
administrators r too many f al 1 , t o r ec og niz a the political 
nature of the schopl. School provides the know-^how to 
students while other institutions cqntribute to 
establishment of cominunity value system 
DF Citizen education at the elementary school level ought 

to focus on helping students develop essential citizen- 
ship skills. Those are skills which are absolutely 
necessary for performing such en during tasks of citizen*- 
ship aS makings Judging^ and influencing decisions. 
Individuals who possess such skills will be better 
equipped to manage the tasks of citizenship they confront 
in dally life than individuals who do not. 

The participants below favored emphasis on act ion ; that Is^ on 
active student participation in the affairs of citizenship , 
to include decis^ion'-making * 



ACS 

AD5 
AH5 



A014* 

AP14 

ARl4 
CH 



CI 

CK 
CV 



Involving kids from elementary level on up in a decision^ 
makings par t icipa t ory , voluntary role, , , * 
K-'12 program involving all student in the real world 
Personally involving citizens in the political procesSj 
either through political parties or nonpartisan citizens' 
groups* (This may not be practical but it is what 1 am 
f amil ia r wi th , ) 

i * . Use of community as a learning laboratory get the 
social studies teachers and students out of the class 
r o o m = . . ' 

In'ternship of secondary students with some c^itlzen group, 
agency or gover nm entalunlt* 

. d ec Is ion^maki ng through Involvement (simulated) 
Since. C.E, is 20% cognitive a nd 8 0% ' af f e c t Iv e = my notion 
of a cor& rurriculum would involve sartlcipation K-12 in 
activities of the community* The 'Vffeling of powerless- 
nass" and lack of knowledge of how :o change things items 
could be dealt with in this way* 

EKperiential learning-- adult and child - learning by doln^ 



Key 



4 4) Taking skills Co local gr ?ups including fantily 
is.' Involvement - * . d encour ige the ir, cr i t i clsm 
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Question 18b .,. (cone.) , • 

and feedback and "take ic^' non- d ef ens iva ly , particuiarly 
when prasented with suggestions, ate. ;^ make partici- 
pation accessible- and enjoyabla 
CW One which uses the immediate school community as the 
spriniboard for the create of an interactiva society 
along the lines suggested by Ted Fenton 

vi* * ideal is a humane s'choo 1 / c oramunl ty environment 

wAth appropriate student par t ictpat Ip-n in curriculum 
making; genuine student gover nmen.t ; 'comrauni ty 
experiences for as many students as possible; . , . 
encourage public service as a prerequisite for social 
Studies teaching;*... 

^ . • Internships in community and g overnmervtal programs 
to^f a,miliar i2e students with the process. , . . 
m Must be applicable tg individuals ig particular target 
groups and involve total comm un 1 t y par t i c ipa t i on , i.e.s 
youth, parents, teachers, Juvenile and criminal justice 
professionals, agency and service organizations reps. ^ 



Many of the participants favored a combination of approaches, 
either expiici tly/'or Implicitly. Their code letters will be 
found under^ more than one category above. Two specific 
axamples follow: 

AS14 Information and actlvUtie^ directed toward establishing 
relationship be tw.een g o o d/ c i t i z e nsh ip and personal 
wall-being * . 

CP Citizen educatloil tor a national community with a global 

perspective. We mus t emphasize ^the community of mankind 
and put competition in a b e t t er p er s p e c t ive , This 
emphasis must start at the earliest levels of schools. 

The participants listed below favored a mu 1 1 id 1 s c ip Ij nary 
approach: , . _ 

A014 A broad based social studies, interdisciplinary approach 
to include pschology, poll sci,i history etc - with 
practising professional involvement. , * , . 

BA16 (1) Excellent - High ((word illegible)) course for T.V. 
(jr* College, High School Seniors) on the multl disp, 
pr ob 1 ems ' ^ 

DA Interdisciplinary team (9th grade) 

I English ^ Math - Science - Social Studies 
1 ara on one 

EB Intagrated multi-disciplinary approach " 



Question 18b, , (cont.) 



The par ticipants below favored 1 n teg g^t Ign of cltiEen education 
Into all courses: 



ACS 

AKIO 

AW15 

cc 



C X 
EE 

0th 
CO 

cu 



Involv Ing kid 
vo lunt ary r o 1 
A program sho 
separate but 
CE is part of 
better than " 
civics etc 
I personally 
broad applica 
cu lum . I t mu 
^"^"=ept possib 
"Urge a s R ea 
n ur r i'cula 
iannot concep 
Int egr at ing i 




s * * , in a declslon--makl ng 3 par tlclpp. tory i 
e. Should be part of every course, 
uld be part of the curriculum not as a 
core with all subjects. 

all sub j e c ts in early 12 years; t.his is 
courses" such as required 12th grade 

feel that^ the issue must be defined as have 
tion with emphasis throughout thts curri^ 
s_£ not evolveintoa parti cu la r course, 
le, #s it might relate to a part i cu la r 
soning which I feel^ls lacking ^±n most 



tualize a single curriculum 
ncn whole curriculum K^12 



garCiclpants commented variously ^ as follows' 

Should not be federal unless funded. Should come 
thru states to local with input fromall 3 levels* 
Utilizing the present program and continue work with 
grade level leaders 5 and. department chairpersons 
I am especially intrigued with the idea of developing 
the "core curriculum" idea in the area of citizen 
education, I believe we can expand the original concept 
of "core, curriculum,'/. 

Expose and train our volunteers and youth 
, , Recommitment to ©itizen educ. 



A 



V 



Appendlic V 



A SPECIM. CASE STUDY J^* 

The Civic Educational Impact of Comunity Organigations 

The role of home^ school, and mass media have often been 
investigated in the education and political socialisation of both 
the child and the adult. One of the less often investigated 
agents in education, in general, and political socialigationj in 
particular, is the cotDmunity organization* At this point let us 
present a brief overview of types of community organisations 
having an educational impact on the community, followed by a 
synopsis of research in this area from a planning region in Texas i 
1975, and a review of comunity organiMtions providing educational 
aemfices within a planning district in Virginia in 1976, 

Twenty-five years ago Harold Punke (19511207-215) investi- 
gated the non-school uses of public schools across the nation, 
delving back to 1788. . He found schools were used (broadly speak-^ 
ing)^for religious, parochial, cultural, entertainment, commercial, 
'and political uses, in addition to "the three^R*sJ' He then 
s^died the school's moving into the community to establish * 
ties wi^th other^ institutions* One of his examples Is from the area 
of vocational training: 

In recent years there have been numerous instances of 
cooperation between schools and local industry on offering 
vocational training to youth* Such arrangaaents frequently 
enable youth during the last two years of high school to 
spend part of their time on a Job under school superviaion, 
. . , Where cooperation with imdustry exists a school need' 
not use its funds for shop maintenance * * . A cooperative 
program makes it possible to integrate work and schooling 
and presupposes that youth will have some opportunity to 
appraise relatiotiships -mong management, labor", and educa-' ' 
tion in industrial dOTOcracy , . (Punke, 1951i210)* 



National organisations for children and youth were more recently 
studied by Hanson and Carlson (1972) i ^ 

Perhaps "^one of the basic reasons for the origin and growth 
of America's youth agencies is a national faith in the per- 
f ectabllity of man. Deeply Imbedded in the toerican tradi- 
tion is k fim belief in the power of the enviroiuaent to 



Source:*S£udy , conducted by Russell Farnen and HosOTary f r^^ ars in^ 
toy, 1977. 
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m-old people for good or evil. „ . , So integral a part .of ' 
modern AmeriGan life are the youth organizations that they 
are usually taken for granted. In most homes, mBticiDation 
m their programs is considered a desirable, even . essential, 
part of grovdng up. 

■ The objectives of the various organizations are ones 
closeto the heart of most parentsi social, educational, 
vocational, health and character development; leadership 
training- Inculcation of democratic idealsi development of 
. a sense of responsibility i cleanliness of mind and body s 
iun and adventurei prevention of delinquency and the like. 
(Hanson and Carlson, 'l972i4-.5). 

Membership in the major traditiorial youth-serving agencies ' 
totaled over 20. million in 1969, with an additional 18.8 million 
membership claimed by the American Junior Red Cross and little 
League. The membership statlsitics reported by several of the 
major youth agencies in 1971, were as. follovvss 

American Youth Hostels ■ ■ . i|,l,0O0 " 

4-H Clubs , 4, 000 ,'000 

3oy Scouts of America n . 6,183,000 

uamp Fire Girls « . '650,000 

S^-^PJS?","*^^ ' ' 3, 920, 000' 

Girls'^ CluDs 100,000 

Boys' Clubs . * 875,000 

H'iS^ 5 f 200, 000 

'■^'''CA ' 2, 2.00 j 000 



SbLtrces V/orld Almanac. I97I 

The countless millions in church- and synagogue-sponsored youth J 
•groups are not- included in these totals. * 
'routh-servlng agencies have several characteristics in common, 
namely I 

. . . membership is usually voluntary on the part of the 
child. ... The membership is open to all childreri regard- ' 
less of race or religion, within the prescribed age^and sex 
limitations. , c 

The major organisations also tend to use similar methods 
of operation. They all function . . . through small groups 
which have adult sponsorship but v/hich retain a high degree . 
of self-directioh, , , . base their programs Q,n the interests 
and needs of youth. , , , Emphasis is placed on, learning by- 
doing^ Although the goals are educational, in most cases 
the mytrt^ds are' recreational , (Hanson and Carlson, 1972i7-8) . 

Forty-eight nktional organisa'tions for youth, all of v/hich were 

interested ir/ "character development," "citizenship educ-ation," 
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"public health," or "community service" v/ere j.dentif led (Hanson 

and Carlson, 1972:223-225). (One third of these are in existence 

today in planning district 6 in Virginia, i."e. the American Hed 

Cross, 3 oy and Girl scouts, Boys •°- Clubs of America, Junior Achiev,e- 

' ment, Key Club, Little League, National Honor Society, The Salvati'on 

Army, the YMCA, the Youth for Christ, and Job Corps.) 

Adult education may be defined as ., organized instruction usually 

conducted at a set time and place with a predetermined end result 

and IS rarely a full-ti^e pursuit. Courses providing occupational 

trainirg v/ere taken by 57 = 3 percent of participants with general 

education courses elected by 21^.8 percent. Sponsors of these 

activities v/ere 4-year colleges or universities, 2-year colleges 

or technical institutes. HoweverV in 1972 community organi^l^ ions 

sponsored 1,996,000 students in various studies and labor unions 

sponsored an additional 871, 800^ students (U.S. D'epartment of 

Health, Education and V/elfare, National Center for Education 

Statistics, 1972). Tv/o current examples of adult education in 

ft • ' ' 

the area of vocational training are CITA (Comprehensive Employment 

and Training Act of 1973) and WIN (y/ork Incentive) programs, both 

of which are the combined effort of federal and state government, 

public agencies', schools, and private industries to train the 

unemployed in skills which, are in demand in local labor markets. 

Education of ^diA.ts is not limited and has not been limited ^ 
to formal or vocational education in stuctured settings. The i • 
Chautauqua movement e. -ouragad agricultural, political,, cultural, 
and civic education of adults outside of sGhool, Now public 
brpadcastlng on television carries many educational programs on 
a wide variety of subjects. ' ' 

pialler and Pearson (1969s 32^) noted" that s 

. . . the possibility and opportunity for a nationwide out-of- 
school educational- system developed stimulated by sentiment 
for federal support (which 'resulted in) the paspage of the 

. Smith -Lever, Act, vmlch authorized, cooperative extension work 
in agriculture and home ecorioifeics. . , . program objectives 

•have nov/-, become widely varied to .include mai-rteting and • ' 
distribution, as v/e.ll as training in family- economics , home 
_ management, consumer eduoa'tion, oitizsnship, health, and 

safety. % ' ' ' ' ' ' ' 

Universities offer extension cours.es workshops ,. seminars, 



conferences, fonams, and othf.]j norvformal prb'jects on a.noncredit 
.• basis 'to individuals who are" interested in'updating their^ general 

k.nov/ledge. Aaother major contribution to a'dulf edcuation .programs 
vis the United States Armed Forces Institut^i' ¥he Carnegie Cor^ 

poration,-, W. K. Kellogg^ Foundation, and the- For^ Foundation "have 
. nearly $lOO0milJ.ion f or ; the field of adi/it *edutcation (Fuller and 

Pearson, 1969s 327) . . > ' - V ' 

Professional ■groups , suah as the American -^Bar Association 
and the American Kedioal Association,, also^ sponsor continuing 
adult education: . , ' '' 

State orgahization&'have bi|gun to .offeap- programs for lawyers 
. on a regional -^and natioriar%asis ..^ In'liiis way subjects of . 
more than local' or state •■interest- may to considered. The 
Institute ^ of,, Continuing legal EduQatiQn|\nnually attracts ' 
more than 3,000 attorneys .to its Advoca^' -Institute in Ann' 
Arbor, Michigan , CDe,ighton,.. 1971,^ vr 5, p. 364). . 

. „A major adtivity of the American Medical Association is 
. ^ continuous and^'intensi*^ e^cation of the practicing ' 

.physician, • Through its i^ical education division and its 
departments of, contuining medical education, ^ of scientific 
assem^bly, and of drugs, the 'AM de^/,e.lops, coordinates, and 
sends to nhvginiana a ^reat- deal of "current information. 
' . The college's CAmerican College of Physicians^ monthly ' - 

journal. Annals o f Internal rnedicine ; contains high-quality 
• articles,' editorials,- book reviews, , and correspondence - that 
, Iceep internists who are Members of the college in the main- 
, - ■■ stream of medical sciense, practice, •'-and political life 

(Delghton, 1971, "v. 6. pp .221-222 ) . ^ ' . . 

■ Various, interest groups produce .books to educate the public. 

Hising interest in conservation and environment education has inereaied 

the nuM5er of • "textbooks" published for adults s^ch as 

■Nature Study .f or Conservation A Handbook for Environmental Education 

v/hich v/as sponsored by the American, Nature Study Soo^lety.. ' 

Andrew KcFarland (1976-! 4|) ;has studied public interest groups 

and the -energy crisis. The public interest/groups are League of 

■.'/omen Votfers, aommon Cause, Ralph Nader's Critical Mass, the 

oierra Club, the Sonsumer Federation "of America's Energy Policy 

Task Force, Consumer unien apd Americans fdr Energy Independence. ' 

All are active nationally,- five are lobbyist groups , 'and all seek 

to hBj/B an. impact on the pu-bl^c and spend considerable ti-mep^ - 

^effdrt, and resources in educating ^ their audiehpes--u3ually . ' 
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.; ^composed bf eollege-educated, Mdpe-ffllass Americans; ;' 

• Texas flaming- Region ly is , ah ^ s^^^ : 
^ the cities of Dallas and Port Worth i thfe' population: at ■ the timt of ' 
; .the 1970 Census was 2.5 million people, - In .1975 its human servioe 
delivery, s^^s tern 'was extensively etddied. .The agencires, public and 
private, were. %|6gorized into t^lve -functional areas i child ^ ' ' • 
, cace, criminal justice,, educatiom, ' elde^y, emergency, health 
v hous.ing. juvenile delinquency, manpower. voluntaE-7, financial, / 
^ and social services . A . total of ,^85 agencies delivering educational 
services were identified, : Purser ■;analya is ^r^ the. agencies 

to, be predominantly those vconnactad , with formal educations public ' 

• ^nd private schools , adult education; centers connected V ./ / • 
with public ibhools, and several universities; • There ;were nine 
Head Start .Centers for preschool economically disadvantaged ' , 
children.. For community -based or non-formal educational programs, 

, th^. survey identified seven- public, health departinents. tlxt^en ' 
. American Red Cross chapters, and three ^^ounty Co=ops which': provide 

■ specialized educational programs such as deaf education; speech, 
therapy,, and services for the trainable mentally retarded'. . The De-^- 
.■partment of Health, Education and ^-Welf are also sponsors a center" ' ^ 
. for several progr^s such as English as a Second. Language^: Remedial, 

■ and Tutorial^Serviees, and "Equivalency Mpl^a Preparatory Progi^fms:.' 
At the tinis of th^ sui-^y the meaA income, for , the region .wa^ ' $7,^64 

\ Median years of educational at tairfent throughout the. region 'was ■ 

• ^11,15 . ' , . . ■ ' ■; . V ' ■ : .■ . ^ . ■ 

,V/e also decided that it. would be useful to analyze the raW data 
jof : the Gentrp;! Shenandoah Planning- District Commission Human ^ 

■ ^e&ourc.es Survey, collected ln,1976jo see whether the sairfe pattern 
y.emerget, nkmely if educational s.erHQe&_ were mainly' coibentrated in 

,th.eJ'are4 Qf -formal. edu,Qation. . " .. ^ 

.The Ce^ral Shenandoah Planning District is a^a.and area 
•of 3,^39 square miles,:, the largest in;.:area of Virginia ''s ■.twenty-'" ■ 

two planning distripts. '.Bath mrid Highland counties are of thi;' ' 
.Appalachraa;Jount^ins' and are^r oqunties/- ' ^ 

Tne remaining thr^e ■ c^itles and:tHe. five - cities- s^-e, within ' '' ' - ." ' 
^e/mi^y '-Region 'andr^ire'^the mMre' iirbanized- g-ecmon of 'the • ^' ' 
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vplarming district. , (See Figure 5)' Staunt.oh, the largest city., had 

; an/ estimated populatioo%in 197^ 'of 22 * 600., Tayloe Murphy Institute i 
U^ivfirsity -of Virgin^ estimates the* population of the distriot'to 
be 196v^QO in I97^s a further estimate is that the population' will 
reach^Zll,400. tiy 19S0 . Despite the cities, the distriGt is pre* 

/ dominantiy ' rural in: character . Family median income for "the 

district as a whole is unavaila'ble, but :only .W^ynesborb and 'Staunton 

had l^amily, median :incoih^ near Virginia*^ of $9fOii^9' per 

annurti (1970 Census) . ' Bath and .Highlarid counties . had family median 

incomes at $5p[^2k and $5,542, respectiv^ely, which were> far below . 

the norm; The median school years for aduit^s age .25 and over for 

the district" as a whole is 10.7 years, ^^ull year below the average 

^f or the" state . . ■ 

^Planning District six is one of yirginia's t.wenty^twb planning 
districts which wer# created by the Virginia Area Development . ^ 

/Act of 1969» It comprises^ the counties of Augusta, Bath, Highland, 
Soikbrldge, and Rocklngham>; 'and the independertt cities of -Buena 

;7ista,/Karrl3onburg^ Lexi and Waynesboro.. . 

A' count of public and private sc)iools, colleges and . ^ 

universitiee in' the' District revealed the following! - 

^ public elementary schools . v - 63 * . ■ 

public intermediate or junior high schools ^ 7 . 

public high schools ^ ' ^ . ^ 21 ^ ^ 

C pFivate elementary schools ^ i . . . 

private higH -schools ' ' _4 .\ ' 

. ■: ^ ■ : ^ • ■ V ' ^ .99r ^ ^ : . , , 

cblleges and- unive^'iities ^ ^ r ' . ^ ^ 6 . ^ 

' - ' .2-year '^colleges ' ^ , ■ Z , . 

combined elementary^ and /high schools ^ 2'^' 
\ . - private special ^education schools/ . ' ' 2 " ^ 

. semtnary . . . . ■ ' . 1 ' = . ^ 

" - ^ ■ • ' \ ' . ' ^: ■ . ' • 

Total •( all; institutiohs listed above) 1 > 112^ . ;^ 

,(S^hD0ls of ^Y^usines .cesmetology p . and. practical nursing 
5f ^^--^—i, we^s rtot aountedj but are estimated,, to add five additional . 
institutions.) . ' ^ ; 

A tally of the Organizations' respohding to /the survey 

' (6%0'^ agencies were contacted and. 53^ responded for an 80fl response 

,rate) 220 Jpanizations which repcfrt edudational/inf ormationai • 

aatlvities^Por more than'twice the number of formal educational/ ^ ^ _ 

' organizati-ons i. A /breakdov/n, ^oy pategories " rev^eal the" following 1 
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CENTRAL SHENANDOAH PLANNING DISTRICT 

» ^ ■ : , " Location MopX^ 

■ ■ ■ ■- ' ■ ■ ■ ^ ' ■ . t 




citizen advocacy. v 6 

= citlaenshlp education = . l4, 

crime, \ ' . ' ^ ^ " ^ . ■ " \ $ 

educational , ' ^ . * "69 ^ 

enYironmental -3 

* free enterprise education, ^ '^'i 10 ' 

law-related ; > , ' 7 

; ; occupational ' , ' 22 

racial , , j 

social problems/ . - ■ \. 

' family/aging/low income ^ 9 

health , ■ . 55 

mental healthy ' " 1 ■ 14 

taxpayeies^ organizations , ^' 2 

. . : ... - 220 



* Thf s report ii' *based only upon those ageriGies which responded, ^ 
in whole or in paj^ti to the survey and iridicated a service whrch 
w^s educational. In all casea, the services of the agencies ' 
are s^lf-defined. The queptions in regard to services were / 
dpenended. A change in services or a change in the respon- 
dent's Viewpoint is hot incorporated in this survey* The 
number .of agencies which offer educational services vrould be^ 
even greater if; all Huritari Clubs: 'were counted individually, 
for example, and if the. response rate to the survey were higher. 
An additional improyement ia 'the collect^^n. of datat would .be to 
have fewer open-ended .questions and .to as^respondentB to check' 
the range in v/hich their yearly budgets .fell .rather than 
asking "v/hat is yoiir budgert for this fiscal . year?" , No questions 
about educatori/inf ormation were asked, directlyi any mention 
of this came from the respondent. The agencies were afrbitrarily 
assigned to categoriesr many would fit just as easily in ^ 
and^her category , ^ An additional improvement .>on the study would 
be to code, the survey on IBM cards and ta<^use ^a computer / - 
print-^out for analysis which v/ould ul%±m^ly save, both time 
and efftDrt, ^ * , . . 

' ; . The ' exact amounts of expenditures f or -ieducktional ' ' . 
purposes by^the agencies reported in this study cannot^ be 
determined because the amount v/ithin each budget was not ^; 
specified^ a hospital, with a budget of ove,r -$9 million^spends/ 
money on a wrde variety of services and community healta^, 
education is.but^orie of them. .Many respondents were lik^Mse 
very reluctant to' impart . any' financial , inf ormaton whatsoever 1 ^ , 
even those agencies, which fall under the Freedom of . n ^/ 



Information Act had seyfrai excusts as to why their budgets 
could not be, revealed. A breakdown of expenditures on education 
for the year/^1975 as prspM'ed by the Virginia Secretary of 
Education, "i^dioated a figure of $2, 767, 780,004, which does not 
include money spent by private pivic groups , youth agencies , or 
lobbyists, or other groups. It is, in essence, the amount spent 
' on formal education. . Also the media have not been studied here and 
no .attempt was made to include them in the survey. Hov/ever they • \ 
are. an important source of local information on civic education* 

Insofar as the Qentral' Shenandoah Planning District is 
typical of many American oommunities which are non-^metrQpolitan, ^ 
it can be seen from this survey that nonformal educational sources 
outnumber the formal educational sburces,^ No major age group,' 
area, pr interest group, it w0uld seem, is without some special 
educational effort on its behalf. ■ 
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